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Art. 1.—Die Ruckkehr Von Verfasser der Briefe eines Ver- 
storbenen. The Return. By the Author of the “ Letters of 
a Deceased,” (Prince Piickler Muskau). Berlin, 1846. First 
part Egypt. With a Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Two years have now elapsed since the first part of our author's 
work on Egypt, viz. “‘ Aus Mehemed Alis Reich,” 3 vols. 8vo. was 
published, and nearly eight years since the journey was per- 
formed which gave rise to it. It is difficult to decide between 
impressions communicated in all their freshness, and those elabo- 
rated with the care and study allowed by time. Each has its 
advantages’: the first views offered to the traveller are the most 
striking. Circumstances may, however, make them appear in a 
false light to the eye of the narrator; but the reader, by modify- 
ing them by his knowledge of the style and manner of the author, 
may depend upon their truth. 

It is quite different with the traveller who, recovered from the 
excitement of his journey, sits quietly down in his study and 
carefully compares his notes with the works of previous authors, 
arranging them after a system adopted, perhaps, more for his 
own fame than for the object he is treating. This latter method 
may be more advantageous to the traveller himself; the former 
more interesting to a reader who, acquainted with the subject, 
seeks for new and real information, and not for what he already 
knows, as well as the author. 

If in the present case we have dwelt on the time which has 
elapsed between the performance of the journey and its final 
publication, it is by no means our intention to impute to the 
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celebrated writer, whose last work we review, any such purpose 
in retarding the publication of his book; for, if we remember 
right, the greater part of what we now find in it has already been 
communicated by the author to German newspapers, and we know 
him to be too conscientious to wilfully change the opinions he 
has once expressed, and too proud to add to his own-observa- 
tions those of other writers. Our object, therefore, in remarking 
on the lapse of time, has been only to examine in how far the 
interest of the work has been prejudiced by the long interval. 

It will be as well to investigate here to which class of travels 
belongs the work ‘‘ Aus Mehemed Alis Reich,” and its continua- 
tion ‘* Die Ruckkehr,” now before us. The golden days for 
travellers are gone, when it was sufficient to copy every day’s 
journal with the most heterogeneous subjects appearing on the 
same page to become a favourite with the public, and satisfy 
even the man of science who gleaned in the book what he 
thought proper for his own particular research. Far different is 
the system now required of the traveller in distant and unknown 
countries ; his materials must be divided, and his matter classified. 

A travelier may therefore limit himself to what is called his 
personal narrative; or he may offer only political views; or, 
lastly, treat science in general, or any particular branch of it. It 
matters not how limited the subject may be which he has chosen ; 
his observations and researches only will be trusted who has 
reduced them to a certain method. On the contrary, the tra- 
veller whu will not restrict himself to the limits of personal 
narrative, must expect that the critic will sort his matter for him, 
so as to develope the particular class of his investigations. What- 
ever may have been the feelings excited in England by our 
author’s previous works, where the pride of the aristocracy was 
hurt by the exhibition of such of its foibles as the vulgar had 
been accustomed to consider as high acquirements, and to imitate 
which was the aim and object of their ambition, the eminent 
talent of the author will not even here be denied. 

If we have to complain of the too open manner with which the 
English people were treated, there exists perhaps no work in 
any language where the superiority England possesses in so 
many respects is more distinctly expressed than by the unwil- 
ling but inimitable pen of the noble foreigner. The conscious- 
ness of his own birth and standing could not allow him to over- 
look the neglect he met with, so strikingly in contrast with the 
attention Germans are accustomed to pay on the continent to 
any travelling Englishman, who, whatever may be his humble 
condition at home, will be received in Germany by his superiors 
in rank and education with a deference quite inappropriate to 
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their own dignity. Such matters, unknown to the generality of 
Englishmen, must be taken into consideration when judging of 
the former works of our author. 

The narrative in the ‘‘ Return,” as concerns the author's per- 
sonal adventure, generally the most brilliant part, is here neg- 
lected, and, on the contrary, the scientific portion is too much 
extended, the political part forming the medium between the 
two. Here, then, the views of the author are the most impor- 
tant, and time only adds to their interest by confirming them. 
Mehemet Ali’s empire, though now more limited than at the 
epoch of the author’s journey, still excites the same political 
interest. The character of the viceroy, and his not less celebrated 
son, is now well known and appreciated, the latter having lately 
given to Europe, by his visit to France and England, an oppor- 
tunity to judge for itself, 

If we have stated that the traveller’s personal narrative in the 
‘* Return” is more neglected than in his former works, the cause 
is less attributable to himself than to the partial critics who have 
been constantly atiacking and harassing him. Freedom of speech 
is indispensable for that kind of writing in which the author of 
the ‘ Letters of a Deceased” excels. He must be allowed to 
state his real feelings concerning others as well as himself, pro- 
vided he shows no prejudice in the former, and no self-conceit in 
the latter. He can in this be guided only by an inherent tact, 
which no one can refuse to our author in his former works. 
There is moderation in his judgment of others, as well as con- 
sciousness of his own worth: unjust attacks produce generally the 
contrary effect to what they are intended to convey, and to our 
regret we see this result in the book now under review. The 
author, apparently disgusted, now seldom indulges in that pleasing 
laissez aller which gave so much charm to the statements of his 
personal impressions. Yet unwilling wholly to relinquish this, 
he gives to his own concerns that attention which he was wont 
to bestow on others; thus occupying the reader too often with 
trifles, in a manner which leaves us undecided whether he 
has been more checked by the critics, or spoiled by his too par- 
tial admirers. We quote the following passage in proof of our 
assertion : 


“When I made the leap, some of our sailors who had come on 
shore were standing by, and one of them exclaimed, ‘ Tahib, Sultan 
Kaffir /’ (well done, Sultan of the infidels), so that I learned that 
they were used to designate me by this strange (kuriosen) ap- 
pellation.” 


This weuld be a very innocent assertion from any other than 
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our high-born author, already more than suspected of placing a 
high value on his quality. There are only three classes in which 
the people of the East rank travelling Europeans: Bej, prince ; 
Hekim, physician; and Bazirghian, tradesman. Every one 
appearing with a numerous suite like an Elgee, ambassador, is 
called Bej ; a scientific traveller is considered a Hekim; and all 
those who come for the sake of gain, Bazirghians. The title of 
Sultan given to our author is therefore an exception, and not a 
strange but a proud appellation, which must have pleased him 
highly, as we here and there find him expressing himself quite 
in the style of an Eastern sovereign: e. g. 


“‘My bark is now presenting a peculiar aspect: I had a mi- 
mose hewn down and planted at the fore part; in whose branches 
the chameleon stirs about, and at whose foot my antelope, still some- 
what sea sick and, as it appears, even suffering from nostalgia, is 
reposing. Near it I rest myself, stretched out on cushions, sending 
curling clouds into the blue atmosphere, with two Abyssinian girls 
standing before me, both the property of my valet-de-chambre, one 
to fan off the flies, the other to present coffee.” 


These scenes are very natural in the East, and are practised 
there by all Europeans, and more particularly so by raging abo- 
litionists, when sufficiently distant from Exeter Hall; but it is 
only a Grand Seigneur who will write them down repeatedly. 

We shall now give some extracts on such topics as the author 
relates in that interesting manner peculiarly his own, but of 
which we find few instances in the present book. 


‘‘ Before taking leave of Kahira (Cairo), I must mention a singular 
custom with which I became accidentally acquainted. It will be re- 
membered that I mention in my ‘ Griech en Leiden,’ one Count Sat- 
tenback from Bavaria, with whom I had become acquainted in Tri- 
polizza, where he filled the appointment of criminal judge. I met 
him again in Kahira, where, after he had lost his post in Greece, he 
had come to seek for a place without being able to get one. I offered 
to make him my secretary, and he accepted it. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘I 
was married here a short time ago.’—‘ That indeed changes the 
matter.’ ‘Oh, no,’ he continued, ‘ for my matrimony will expire in 
two months.’ Quite astonished, I requested a further explanation ; 
and I then heard for the first time what I afterwards had sufficient 
opportunity to be convinced of, that there reigns here among rich 
and poor Copts a custom to marry their daughters and kinswomen 
Sor a time, on getting a certain sum. The marriage is formally con- 
secrated by the priest, even if the bridegroom should be already 
married elsewhere, of which case the priest, receiving a good bakschis, 
takes no notice; it is therefore as valid as any other kind of matri- 
mony, with the sole difference, that it only lasts for the stipulated 
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time, the contract mentioning beforehand all possible cases in a pre- 
cise manner, as well as the nuptial price, which generally is the higher 
in proportion to the stipulated time being shorter. In the event of 
children, these are taken usually by the vendors, and even the women 
when with child are sent back without hesitation. It is even con- 
sidered an honour by the young ladies to have been many times in 
request as a spouse; and the rich among them, the wife of my new 
secretary for instance, often wear more jewels than their purchase- 
money an hundred times told would amount to.” (p. 217.) 


We give here an anecdote of Mehemet Ali: 


«I was obliged to accept at the Colonel’s a Turkish dinner, which 
I did only under the conditions that I should be allowed to furnish 
the cellar. I found to my regret that none of the Turkish gentlemen 
would drink any wine, on account of the unexpected arrival of a 
guest of consequence, in whose presence the young officers did not 
dare to transgress the law of the prophet. This man was Saled-Bey, 
one of the few remaining old chiefs of the Mamelukes, who by chance 
had been absent in Siut during the massacre in Kahira (Cairo). When 
acquainted with what had happened, he fled with all his remaining 
property to Dongola. But when afterwards the viceroy’s victorious 
legions reached even there, under Ismael Pascha, he rode into the 
camp of the prince, to whom he delivered up his scimitar, submitting 
to the will of unavoidable fate. Mehemet Ali ordered him to be 
brought to Kahira: Saled-Bey thought himself lost ; but when arrived 
in the capital, the great Pascha, who never exercises any unnecessary 
severity, received him with marked kindness, made him the present 
of a palace, and a monthly allowance of four purses (2000 piastres), 
which has not been curtailed even to this moment. For six months 
he has been residing at Beni-Suef, managing a country seat, of which 
the viceroy had made him a present.” 


And page 272,— 


** One day Mr. Laurin, the consul-general of Austria, told us here 
(at Alexandria) of a very delightful conversation he had had shortly 
before with Mehemet Ali. The pascha having asked Mr. Laurin, 
whether the subjects of his emperor were all Germans? the consul 
answered, ‘ The greater part of them are indeed: but there are many 
other kings and princes in Germany.’ ‘ What are they, then?’ conti- 
nued Mehemet Ali; ‘ are they subjected to the emperor, or only 
descended from him, like the king of Greece from the king of Ba- 
varia?’ ‘ All this,’ said Mr. Laurin, ‘ will be difficult to define to 
your Highness on the instant: there exists a German confederacy in 
particular circumstances; your Highness would hardly understand 
my explanation if I was to develope this connexion as the conse- 
quence of a former state, and its changes.’ ‘ Then,’ said the viceroy, 
‘if the circumstances of this confederacy are so difficult to under- 
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stand, Tam convinced beforehand, and without waiting for your ex- 
planation, that they are surely not much worth.’ ” 


Without waiting to notice here the historical personages with 
whom our author came in contact, and to whom we shall refer 
when speaking of the political part of the work, we shall now 
proceed to consider it relative to its scientific value. To form an 
estimate of this, we must go back to the statement the author 
gave in his first part, “‘ Mehemet Alis Reich,” vol. ii. p. 144; 
we find there, 


‘** The book I here present will attain its object if it amuses, and 
if it procures at the same time to the dilettante as exact an idea as 
possible of that which can only be known by ocular inspection. It is 
not written for learned inquirers, and I hope I have expressed this 
purpose repeatedly. IfI had been writing for practical Englishmen, 
or Frenchmen, another word would be quite superfluous, but the 
German pedantry requires it.”’ 


If our author had been consistent in the maxim here ex- 
pressed, any further remark would be unnecessary, and our task 
would have only been to choose from the scientific part such 
descriptions as would have given the reader a distinct impression 
of the wonders of old Egypt, without misleading the uninitiated 
with erroneous and exaggerated views. To attain this object 
and remain consistent to his programme, it should have been the 
author’s endeavour to avoid any of those scientific questions 
which, in the present state of high progress made in Egyptian 
researches, can only be expounded and well understood by a 
more profound and special study of the matter than the author 
himself seems to have acquired, and which can be expected on 
the other hand from the dilettante for whom alone he expresses 
himself to write. It is true there exists no greater difficulty 
than to define the line of demarcation between science and 
general knowledge. Still, in the present case, there is a rule to 
which ordinary prudence leads, and which is, to control our own 
observations by researches of accredited savans, whose practical 
tendencies we may distinctly understand without being obliged 
to judge of their theories; but particularly to beware of giving 
our opinions in a decided and arbitrary manner on subjects, 
where at least doubt is still existing among the most emi- 
nent men of science. And here we must again quote the 
author’s former work, ‘‘ Mehemet Alis Reich,” ii. p. 167. In the 
same volume in which he speaks so modestly of the expectations 
we may form of his antiquarian researches, we find him already 
giving vent to his predilections to favoured savans and to his 
prejudices against others, but without having taken the pains to 
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examine for himself the question he agitates; in which case he 
would have understood that there exists glory enough for the 
illustrious founder of modern hieroglyphical science, Cham- 
pollion, without depriving the intelligent and learned Young of 
his due merit, who contributed to the science even the most im- 
portant part. 


‘“* What” says our author, “ pleases me still less in Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s book, is his English injustice for Champollion; for though 
he is obliged to acknowledge in some phrases his eminent merit con- 
jointly with the whole cultivated world, still he would like to in- 
sinuate that it was in fact Dr. Young and. Englishmen who had 
broken the ice for the decyphering of hieroglyphic writing, and who 
had given, by their previous discoveries, those hints which served to 
Champollion for his further researches. This is as much as to at- 
tribute a greater renown to the inventor of the tea-pot than to the 
discoverer of the steam-engine. But it is even in itself a very erro- 
neous assertion, for the most essential, which is the phonetic element 
in hieroglyphical writing, we are indebted alone to Champollion.” 


If the author had gone himself to the sources, and read Young's 
celebrated article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he would have 
been convinced (p. 62), that Dr. Young had already found it 
** extremely interesting to trace some of the steps by which al- 
phabetical writing seems to have arisen out of hieroglyphic;” and 
he would have found by the doctor’s decyphering of Ptolemy 
and Berenice, that ‘ it is a process illustrated by the manner in 
which the modern Chinese express a foreign combination of 
sounds, the characters being rendered simply ‘ phonetic’ by an 
appropriate mark, instead of retaining their natural significa- 
tion.” We think, therefore, that the author should have been 
more cautious before making his unjust comparison; and that 
with more knowledge of the case, he would have adhered to 
another comparison made by Klaproth, in his preface to Palin’s 
** Collection of Egyptian Antiquities,” where he thus expresses 
himself, that ‘‘ to dispute with this savant (Young) the priority of 
this discovery, (that of having been the first to show that in Egypt 
hieroglyphical signs were used to express the signs of proper 
names,) would be as absurd as to maintain that he who first 
mixed saltpetre with sulphur and charcoal was not the inventor 
of gunpowder, but the one who was the first to use this mixture 
for moving projectiles.” 

We have dwelt on this matter, as it is best calculated to ac- 
quaint the reader with the decided style in which the author treats 
Egyptian antiquities. And though in the present volume he 
shows himself more careful when giving his judgment on the 
researches of those travellers and savans who have preceded 
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him, still he continues to treat the subject as a matter he is 
so thoroughly acquainted with as even to lead to discoveries,— 
witness his disquisitions about the real site of the labyrinth. 
The author, after having expressed his doubts that the laby- 
rinth existed in the direction which Belzoni, partly on the 
supposed authority of Pliny, states it to be, says, 


“This authority is as yet rather uncertain, Pliny never having 
been in the place himself, which is the cause of his work containing 
more than one erroneous assertion on Egypt; whilst Strabo, wko 
visited the labyrinth himself, offers quite different suppositions ; 
and lastly, Herodotus, who with regard to it only says, ‘ that 
the labyrinth was situated behind the sea, near the city of Croco- 
diles,’ which probably is meant as being seen from Krokodilopolis. 
I am convinced, after a very careful comparison of the above-named 
authors and Diodorus, that the labyrinth is to be searched for quite 
in a different place ; and I shall again return te this subject.” (p. 172). 


He continues, 


“* For I made the following conclusion:—To find the place where 
the labyrinth was situated, it would be necessary above all to have 
the Pyramid of Moeris in view, which conforms to the express de- 
claration of Herodotus that the Pyramid was situated at the corner 
of the labyrinth, coherent to it, and of much magnificence.” (p. 174). 


And, 


‘* It was not my object to make discoveries, as much preparatory 
work, much aid, and a long stay-are necessary for them ; but I wished, 
before leaving the Fayum, to form at least for myself an opinion 
about such an interesting point as the site of the labyrinth, it being 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, and this opinion I re- 
ceived by what I now saw before me. I have already stated how far it 
is confirmed by the notions of Herodotus, but the testimony of Strabo 
is still more striking. He says, ‘ after having passed by ship the first 
of the two branches of the canal, one sees at the distance of thirty or 
forty stadia on ground which is as level as a table, a hamlet, and 
not far from it an immense palace, and at the end of the palace is 
standing the tomb of the monarch who erected it.’ We hear from 
Herodotus that this was a pyramid, This now exists, as well as a 
strikingly level plain round it ; there are also the vestiges of a colossal 
edifice in the still existing square; and thirty or forty stadia from it 
are likewise to be traced distinctly the largely out-washed but now 
no longer serviceable remains of the second branch of the canal. 
The only objection which could be made to my opinion is, that 
passage in Herodotus where he says, ‘ that the city of Krokodiles is 
one hundred stadia distant from the labyrinth ;’ notwithstanding that, 
taken from our station, the distance amounted in a straight line to 
hardly more than two hours. But, firstly, it is known that there 
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exist stadia of different lengths; then an error in writing may also 
be conceived ; and thirdly, it is possible Herodotus meant a hundred 
stadia of distance on the canal, which probably then, as even now, 
made great curves. But there is still one and a half or two hours 
farther on another pyramid, that of Lahun, some distance from 
Arsinoé, Herodotus indicates, and which is also very easily to be 
brought in conformity with the distances indicated by Strabo. I 
determined, therefore, to visit it also.” . . . . ‘*‘ When arrived at the 
pyramid, I found the locality there not answering so well to my 
hypothesis as the one at Hawarra.” (p. 177.) 


To which passages he adds the following note :— 


“‘ Conformable to what I have read in the ‘ Staatszeitung’ with 
great interest, Mr. Lepsius has since discovered, by aid of ex- 
cavations he undertook, the remains of the labyrinth, situated likewise 
near a pyramid, in the country round Krokodilopolis. I now ven- 
ture to suppose, after the somewhat hasty description, that it is one 
of the pyramids I have named, and probably without doubt the one 
of Hawarra, where the discovery was made. Without making any 
claim as to a disquisition founded on science, still I am glad to have 
come, guided only by a correct healthy sense of observation, though 
in contradiction to the views of all preceding travellers, so near the 
truth, and to have already supposed, what since has been really dis- 
covered and proved by one of our most distinguished savans, Yet 
it is true that the discovery made and pointed out a short time ago 
by Linant of the ancient causeways, which formed the artificial lake 
Moeris, came very @-propos to Professor Lepsius, the question being 
by it nearly resolved, so that it needed only German profoundness 
for its complete confirmation.” (p. 179.) 


The extracts we have here presented, and which we have tried 
to translate as verbally as possible, (an endeavour rendered some- 
what difficult by the long periods of the author,) will be enough 
to show that it was a real scientific problem which was intended 
to be here treated. It were unjust to deny that these passages 
are skilfully written, and that competent authorities are named ; 
that even apparent obstacles are passed over, in what we may 
be allowed to call a “‘ patented” savant’s way, by shortening or 
lengthening the ancient stadia by supposing errors in the copies, 
&c. And still we think we shall not be dealing too hard with the 
author if we quote the German proverb, ‘‘ Too much for joke, too 
little for earnest.” It is dangerous to play with those citations of 
the antients ; they must be literally quoted in scientific researches, 
or at least the book and chapter named ; by that alone the dissen- 
tient opinions can be weighed, and a judgment arrived at in 
comparative geography. But that is no matter in a book for 
dilettanti, as these will care but little for the whole concern, 
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which in its turn will never satisfy the savant. And whatever 
may be the merit of the author who in our day treats science 
as an incident, he will gain no thanks by it; as little from what 
in his first part he calls the German pedantry, as from the 
German profoundness which he commends in the present work. 

But we will leave what he calls pedantry or profoundness, to 
judge the author’s claims in this discovery; and we will now 
go to such matters, where we may form our own opinion with- 
out the aid of a Cellarius or Forbiger. There is an immense 
difference between the scientific researches of a traveller, and 
such views concerning art as those in which he can be sufficiently 
guided by a refined taste. The following passage, where he is 
comparing the arts in Greece and Egypt, is written in the vivid 
style peculiar to the author of ‘‘ The Letters of a Deceased.” 
And we think that few readers, any more than ourselves, will 
adhere to the author's predilection for Egyptian architecture 
compared with the Greek. 


‘* Whatever may have been the sensations which Thebes excited 
by its infinite sublimity at my first visit, I still dare confess that my 
enjoyment was augmented when seeing it again in a still fervent and 
higher degree, The more you become susceptible of comprehending 
the whole and of receiving a complete impression of it, the more you 
get amazed, the more you are struck with admiration by these divine 
works of men, which never were surpassed by any other nation. I 
have found few who, after a lengthened stay in Egypt, have given 
a pre-eminence to the Greek architecture. Still both are, in fact, as 
little to be compared together’ as a flower with a tree. Both possess 
their peculiar merit adapted to their kind; nothing will surpass 
Greek architecture, when considering refined taste, lightness, and 
elegance. But concerning majesty, profound sense, rock-like solidity, 
and a wonderful grandeur, the Egyptian has no rival. But it was a 
great error, which was diffused by bad copies, to think that grace- 
fulness was altogether wanting to the arts of Egypt. It is true that 
they were in general directed more towards the severe and the ele- 
vated; but wherever their artists intended to do homage to the beauti- 
ful alone, even the Greeks have not outdone them.” (p. 105.) 


This question has been treated so repeatedly, that only the 
author’s eminent talent for diction can detain the reader; but 
if the last assertion is somewhat daring, the following, by its 
special form, will appear still more exaggerated. When speak- 
ing of a haut-relief at Thebes, representing the great Rhamses 
before Ammon-Ra, the father of gods, he says :— 


“You will never be tired in looking at the figure of this young 
king. The high and lofty expression in the whole figure and posture, 
the air of command, which eclipses all around, resplendent in his 
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face, his kingly, stately, and yet respectful smile in standing before 
the god, the negligent graciousness, and yet vigorous power in the 
imposing attitude, the Apollo-like youthful beauty, and the match- 
less grandeur and dignity which like a glory shine round the whole, 
are, in truth, beyond all description. The style in which the other 
persons of the image are comprehended is quite in conformity with 
it; and I must confess, that god-father of Raphael, when compared 
to this Ammon-Ra, is only performing, in what concerns the artistical- 
poetical conception, a very subordinate part.” (pp. 106, 107). 


We shall conclude our remarks on the archeological part of 
the work by the following extract :— 


“The last (Mr. Lowe, from Prussia) is a very remarkable man, 
a real genius in philology; and we were highly amused to see our 
countryman read, as if it were articles out of a newspaper, the many 
hieroglyphs which Mr. de Kronstrand had brought from Thebes, 
impressed very distinctly on wet paper. At the first this appeared to 
us but charlatanry, and I determined to put Mr. Lowe to the test. 
I possessed a figure of bronze, quite covered with hieroglyphs, which 
has its little modern history. For when Champollion arrived in 
Egypt, this figure was shown to him by the then proprietor, with 
the request for him to decypher its inscriptions; and he explained 
them very willingly. A short time afterwards this antique came 
into other hands at Kahira. When Champollion came back to 
Kahira after a long stay in Upper Egypt and Nubia, the new pro- 
prietor again laid before him the Isis, which Champollion had for- 
got long ago, requesting from him a written explanation of the 
hieroglyphs. The constantly complaisant savant accorded the re- 
quest, and the reading was this time of quite a different tenour 
from the fofmer; a matter which gave cause to some laughter, but 
unjustly, for Champollion had come as an apprentice to Egypt, and 
returned as a master. As Mr. Lowe could not possibly know any 
thing of this event, and. having become possessed by purchase of the 
figure, as well as of the two texts of Champollion, I requested him 
likewise to give me an explication of its hieroglyphical writing. My 
astonishment was therefore not /é¢¢/e—having calculated nearly with 
certainty on getting a third version—to hear almost word for word 
the second translation of Champollion, and that without any delibe- 
ration, in a few minutes. After this I had a great respect for Mr. 
Léwe, and full reliance on the knowledge of our amiable country- 
man. His long studies of semitic languages, of which, agreeable to 
his opinion, the old Egyptian is only a dialect, have rendered him 
particularly fit to find his way,—continuing to build on Cham- 
pollion yet with still greater certainty,—through the whole laby- 
rinth of hieroglyphs, in which one shortly will be able to walk as in 
a commodious pleasure-garden. He also fell in a great passion 
against sceptics.” (p. 220). 
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And here we will break off, not being quite so ardent as 
the author for the wonders of science, preferring to know its 
natural progress, with the idea that the same results may be 
obtained by different inquirers, when following up a theory 
whose principles have been distinctly established. 

We hase now arrived at what we have called the political part 
of the volume, in which we class not only the author’s remarks 
on the effective political state of the country, but also such as are 
dispersed in his narrative, and preserve the medium between 
natural history and political science. 

One of the statements to which we cannot accede is the fol- 
lowing : 


“The climate of Berber is so exceedingly healthy, (and I myself 
soon felt its benefit,) that one believes he has arrived in the real na- 
tive country of Methusalem. The grandmother of the Mammuhr’s 
lady had already passed one hundred and fifty summers, and appeared 
still quite active ; and last year there died, in the desert close by, one 
Shech, of the Biscarie-Arabs, who, as they all affirmed, had arrived 
at the age of two hundred and twenty-one years, and of whom a great- 
grandson was brought before me. He found nothing remarkable in 
such a long life, and thought that he knew more people out of his 
tribe who were not distant from two hundred years.” (p. 18.) 


We cannot credit this Arab assertion; not that we would deny 
the fact of one single individual having attained one century and 
a half and above ; similar instances are authentically recorded, and 
may be found in Prichard’s ‘“Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind,” vol. i. p. 121, even to the limit of one hundred and 
eighty-five years. But such a longevity can only be proved ina 
civilized state by written documents, and we confess our incre- 
dulity when such exceptions, which may be caused by the 
strength of constitution of one or the other individual, are given 
as frequent occurrences in one or the same tribe, and as a conse- 
quence of the salubrity of the climate. 

The remarks of the author on the breeding of horses and 
cattle seem of much interest. 


‘“* To keep cattle in general, would be to Egypt, which is provided 
by nature, in as far as it is irrigated, with the most excellent ground, 
a source of great wealth, if it should be done in a better way, and after 
the model of Europe. 

“‘ The Egyptian horses, which at the time of the Mamelukes were 
of a superior and particular kind, are now nearly all but extinct. 
Long destroying wars, laziness and carelessness of the inhabitants, 
have caused their ruin. Mehemet Ali, who immediately discovered 
the bad consequences of such a state, tried to obviate this evil, by the 
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establishment of a stud, laid out, like all he undertakes, on a colossal 
scale, and to which he gave immense pasturages and fields. It was 
intended to create out uf it depéts in all provinces, so as to repeople 
the country with horses of Arabian breed, and to make it in some 
sort possible to cover by it subsequently the want of horses for the 
army, which at present have all to be drawn from Syria and Hedjas. 
At the same time, a veterinary school for forming able veterinarians 
was joined to the stud of Schubra; and the whole was placed a short 
time ago under the direction of a very well-informed Frenchman, the 
above-named Mr. Hammond. But in this he is nearly despairing of 
success ; for it is the same case with this matter as with all others in 
Egypt. All conceptions which originate from the viceroy are grand, 
and are executed with the most unlimited munificence; but half of 
them are generally wrecked by the bad will, the laziness, and the pre- 
judices of the natives in office and of the people themselves. 

** It is the same case with sheep-breeding. The viceroy had esta- 
blished some Tarbusch manufactories, which are very thriving, but 
he is obliged to buy on their account yearly more than two hundred 
thousand Spanish dollars’ worth of foreign wool ; a similar sum goes 
out of the country for the manufactories of Bulak. To save this 
enormous tribute, the viceroy resolved to raise the breed of home- 
bred sheep, which till then had given only the coarsest wool, and in 
small quantity. He ordered, therefore, a numerous herd of Merinos, 
but unfortunately out of Piedmont, instead of drawing them from 
Germany or France, where he would have got them much better and 
much cheaper. This import was continued during ten years, and the 
greater part of it has failed: the result of the improvement is nought. 

“* When I had the honour to accompany the viceroy during some 
days on his journey, he was very fond of the idea of drawing a great 
number of black cattle out of the Sennaar. It was immediately exe- 
cuted with all power ; and I myself, when continuing my journey, met 
many hundreds of the most beautiful races. But what was the result ? 
More than a third died on the road, because the local authorities had 
entirely neglected to care for their subsistence, and to order veterina- 
rians for regulating the transport and effecting sanative measures. 
Whatever animals now arrive are placed in a general depét at Kahira, 
where they are so badly fed and attended to, that either an epidemic 
disease breaks out among them, or at least the germ of it originates, 
which, when they are again sent into the provinces, extends over the 
whole country. Such a plague had even now again broke out, and the 
meat of the animals which had been felled by it was publicly sold, 
80 seg an epidemic could have been easily pontened by it also among 

.” (p. 208.) 


It would not be consistent with the space allowed for this 
article to continue longer on this subject, though we believe all 
the remarks relative to it worthy of notice, as written by a man 
conversant in the matter. We particularly regret not to be able, 
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for this reason, to append some of his remarks concerning Arab 
horses, (pp. 197, 202,) which we recommend to amateurs of 
the turf. 

It is time, as we have stated that Mehemet Ali and his go- 
vernment. are the principal topics of interest in the work, to 
occupy ourselves with them exclusively. The reader may have 
already remarked in the last extracts which we have given, though 
apparently on a special object, that they were intended by the 
author to throw the non-reussite of any improvement in Egypt 
on the ill-will of the subordinate members of government, and on 
the general laziness and carelessness of the people. The viceroy 
himself we find only mentioned for the grandeur of his ideas, 
which are executed with the rucksichtslosesten munificenz, which 
we have translated by unlimited munificence, but which could as 
well be interpreted by indiscreet munificence. And here we must 
again remark a dissidence between the first and the present part 
of the work. t 

The favourable impression which the noble old sovereign had 
produced on the author, which he had expressed in the first part 
of the book with all the ardour our celebrated writer is suscep- 
tible of, lays him under the suspicion of having been influenced 
in his statements by the viceroy’s kind reception and splendid 
hospitality. 

Though unwilling to avow that these hostile remarks could 
have the least influence on his views of the question, still the 
author’s repeatedly dwelling on the fact itself, shows him too 
much impressed with a matter which, in our opinion, he would 
have done best to have taken no notice of. 

Gratitude for kindness we have received, honours always him 
who acknowledges it ; and the reader will be more pleased with 
the traveller whom the sense of gratitude renders blind to some 
defects, than the one who may repay kindness by exposing fail- 
ings he perhaps would never have been acquainted with without 
the hospitable reception he met with. It is the duty of a traveller 
to speak only truth; but it is quite impossible to expect from 
human nature statements uninfluenced by any feeling. Such 
was the case with the author, who in “ Mehemet Alis Reich” gave 
us a true, although somewhat flattered picture of the great man 
whom he met in greater intimacy than any other traveller before 
him ; his rank in society, as well as his own celebrated name, faci- 
litating it. And still we find no exaggeration in the traits of 
Mehemet Ali, as shown by the author. The viceroy appears to 
us, in the first part of the work, as a genial and high-minded man, 
of amiable, but highly dignified demeanour, although with the 
faults of his nation. The general impulse of his actions and deeds 
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is interest; but he expends the wealth he is accumulating in a 
manner useful to the purposes he undertakes, though not always 
happy in its execution. He cares for science only in what he 
considers its practical use; and he bends to its influence, moved 
by a higher impulse, that of being approved by the civilized 
world. Now a character on which such motives have influence, 
may be duly appreciated as that of a great man; however preju- 
dices and want of education, and even the advice of those who 
surrounded him, may have opposed the development of his qua- 
lities, as well as an inherent obstinacy of character and dislike of 
any contradiction. 

Such we found the author's picture of Mehemet Ali in the first 
part, and such he appears still in the present work, though the 
author, wishing here to establish his impartiality, makes it an 
object to dwell particularly on the reverse of Mehemet Ali’s go- 
vernment. And we confess it openly, we doubt as little the 
truth of his present censure, as of his former praises; both have 
their motive, he should have left the former to others: whatever 
may be the mildness of the reproaches he addresses to Mehemet 
Ali’s government, they will be felt the harder as they come from 
a friendly source, notwithstanding the pains taken by the author 
to show himself in no way indebted or particularly devoted to 
the pacha. In the introduction to ‘‘ Mehemet Alis Reich,” p. 14, 
seq., the author has given an account of his personal standing 
with the viceroy, where he states some difficulties which had 
arisen between them, (p. 17,) and which had deprived him in the 
latter part of his sojourn in Egypt of the proofs of high favour 
Mehemet Ali had given him at the beginning of his stay. He 
comes again to this chapter in ‘‘ The Return,” where we find 
the following statement : 


‘* When I had my first audience at Schubra, (after the author’s 
return to Kahira,) where I had to give a detailed account of my 
journey, I ventured with His Highness sundry facts which were not 
quite agreeable; one of which was, that he and his people were 
robbed by the persons he employed in a very impudent manner. In 
the beginning he opposed himself very angrily to the truth of this 
assertion, saying, that I had been looking through a coloured glass, 
and that bad civil officers would be as easily found in Europe; 
but at last he confessed to be not always so well served as he could 
wish; but he urged, laughing, ‘ Believe me, that if I even may be 
cheated, still at last all returns to my purse; and out of this, he added 
quickly, it flows again towards the people. Didst thou not see every 
where my constructions, my schools, and the number of establishments 
for general use, and not even praise them thyself?’ 

‘* ¢ Certainly,’ I answered, ‘ except in the Fayum, that splendid pro- 
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vince, where it appears to me that still much is to be done; and then 
I gave him a description of its state at the time of Saladin, and its 
ae ag appearance.’ This made the viceroy angry, and he said 
riefly, knitting his brows, that his attention had been already directed 
there, but that he had to accomplish his great enterprise, the dikes of 
the Nile at the beginning of the Delta, before he could think of re- 
establishing the canals of the Fayum. This immense scheme has 
already cost enormous sums, and many suppose (though I think 
without reason), that its execution is impossible. I shall afterwards 
treat again of this matter. The pacha, in the sequel of the conversa- 
tion, was more pleased to. hear the praise of his cavalry in Beni-Suef, 
and he spoke a long time, and with as much interest as even a Ger- 
man sovereign could bave shown on the topic of the new-invented 
pantaloons of these regiments, which at this time had given cause to 
a great schisma in Egypt between the minister of public instruction, 
who had invented them, and Colonel Warin, who was combating 
them as unsuitable. 

“ Shortly afterwards Mehemet Ali left for Upper Egypt,,and I 
heard, with some astonishment, that he had done justice there in a 
more severe degree than ever; that he had cut off the heads of two 
superior civil officers, and exiled three others. There was a general 
satisfaction about it, but I could not refrain remembering very 
strikingly on this account, with some shuddering, the conversation 
I have alluded to. In connexion with this, another action of the 
viceroy, during his absence, afforded me real joy and satisfac- 
tion. One of the richest Greek merchants, of the name of Ra- 
phael, being in various connexions with the governor of Kahira, 
had been imprisoned on account of very heavy complaints against 
him, but which were not proved in a judicial way. It was intended 
to confiscate his fortune, and even his life was endangered. Clot- 
Bey, who knew him, and who could not be convinced of his culpa- 
bility, asked me, for heaven’s sake, to try my influence with the pacha 
to save this unfortunate family. I wrote immediately to Artim-Bey, 
and annexed a special request for Mehemet Ali. I received after a 
few days the most friendly answer, and an order for the governor of 
the capital, Habib-Effendi, which I was empowered to deliver myself, 
which left Raphael free of all punishment, and to take off the great 
seal from his house, to put him immediately at liberty, and to cast 
down by special command any inquiry. Half of the town was in an 
uproar of joy when these happy tidings were known like a running 
fire; and I shall not forget easily the enthusiasm with which this 
family, so comfortless but a few hours before, expressed its gra- 
titude to me. 

‘‘ This was the culminating point of my favour with Mehemet Ali, 
and I had, when he returned, on more than one occasion to remark, 
that he did not like me as well as formerly. 

‘There happened, -firstly, the already mentioned story with the 
prince. Then Muktar Bey showed himself unpolite towards me, 
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which obliged me to take a somewhat strong retaliation, and at the 
same time to lodge a complaint at the viceroy’s. Though in this he 
behaved very justly, so that Muktar-Bej was obliged to ask my pardon 
in a letter, still this minister was in Mehemet Ali’s particular, though 
unmerited favour, so that this matter was very disagreeable to him. 
Another difficulty took place with the governor on account of my 
people; and some Europeans not well inclined towards me, made use 
of it, to class as arrogance, what in justice was only to be imputed to 
unfavourable circumstances, and perhaps also purposely contrived 
intrigues which here are the order of the day. ; 

“ Yet, to outward appearance, there was no change. I continued 
to visit the pacha from time to time, and was constantly received very 
kindly. But the former confidence no more existed with the same 
abandon : it had now less the character of being really required than 
that of a form retained by courtesy. I conformed to it in my own 
behaviour, much less surprised to lose court-favour, than to have 
ever gained it; there hardly existing any person less adapted for a 
courtier than I.” (p. 190.) 


We think that this short sketch is worth hundreds of pages of 
tedious commentaries on the old-spirited pacha and his arbitrary 
government. Perhaps the author when writing these lines 
thought more on himself, but we find in them the most vivid 
and natural picture of the pacha’s acting as a despot, but a wise 
one, such as alone can succeed in the East. 

We believe, therefore, that the author would have done better 
to confine himself to similar sketches, which give to the reader 
a much more exact impression of the matter he is looking for, 
than any general observations, such as the following statements, 
which contain the reproduction of the whole battery of attacks 
urged against that Egyptian political economy developed in the 
country of the Pharaohs in our days. After having announced 
that the real cancer of the country is to be found in the ‘ Copt- 


Christians,” he announces, 


‘« Still the government may be considered as having to bear a part 
of the culpability on its own account, by,—Ist. The pernicious sys- 
tem of owing to the men it employs as much as possible of their 
salary, who in turn naturally try to recover it from below.—2nd, 
The confused regulation of tolls for the interior, which is vexatious 
for the tradesman, and only calculated for extortion, so that it oc- 
casions the greatest prejudice to the inland commerce; and the con- 
sequence has already been to give to the whole trade of caravans out 
of the interior of Africa another direction, that by Barbary, avoiding 
Egypt as much as possible.—3rd. The want of regularly kept regis- 
ters of the population, for the purpose cf a more exact survey of the 
contributions which may be exacted; and particularly a regulated 
way of taking conscripts for military duty, instead of that now used, as 
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often as recruits are wanted, when the old and young inhabitants are 
chased and caught up like wild beasts, and then brought in fetters to 
their place of destination ; then only those who are quite unfit for 
service are released, but without the least regard for their families, or 
taking into consideration whether these can do without them or not. 
Yet, to say the truth, I must remark that long since Mehemet Ali 
has wished for such an organization, and has tried to carry it into 
effect ; but he has as constantly met with obstacles in the invincible 
prejudices of the Fellahs themselves, who are opposed to any re- 
gular legal enumeration of their number.—4th. Lastly, the evi- 
dently too far extending system of monopolizing all objects of 
commerce, in which even small changes in isolated cases should 
have already convinced the viceroy, by their favourable results, that 
a somewhat more free movement, where a new civilization is to be 
founded, may be granted as salutary under all circumstances. If 
this were removed, and if (5th) it were possible for the govern- 
ment to withdraw by-and-by the Copts from all business, and to 
form in their stead the Mahometans by a proper education, to 
promote which Mehemet Ali allows much money, but in which 
purpose he is but badly assisted,—then the objects of the reform 
would be much easier attained than has been the case till now. 
Without removing this last public calamity, there is no hope for 
a solid regeneracy of Egypt.” (p. 158.) 


The author knows best himself, by his protracted stay in the 
pacha’s dominions, how difficult and even impossible it would 
be to carry out the vital reforms he proposes. For this object 
the following qualities would have to exist among the inhabitants 
of Egypt + iordlity and a sense of legality; then industry and 
the wish for knowledge. We think that centuries will hardly 
suffice to introduce the two first among the Fellahs, and to for- 
ward the last among Mahometans. 

We believe, therefore, that the author's only object in giving 
the statement of these defects was, to acquaint the public that 
they could not escape his attention, even blinded as he was sup- 
ag to be by the favour of Mehemet Ali. Still we should 

ave preferred that he had treated this hundred-fold repeated cri- 
tique as below his notice, and that he had not weakened the high 
opinion he himself, nearly alone among so many visitors of Egypt, 
had formed of the genius of Mehemet Ali. The author should 
have left to such travellers as may surpass him in special branches 
of science, but who are so far below him in real talent and high 
acquirements, the task to measure with the compass the deeds of a 
man whom his good sense had duly appreciated, when stating in 
the first part of the work (Meh. Alis Reich, p. 4), “ that it is he 


who has established order and security;” (p. 5), “‘ subdued fa- 
naticism ;” (p. 6) “ founded schools and prepared the education 
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of future generations.” These are merits, independent of any 
interested purpose, of which the pacha is generally accused ; and 
in what concerns safety and tolerance, they are particularly to the 
benefit of those, who use the facility for investigation his go- 
vernment affords to debase it before Europe. 

Whatever may be the defects of the institutions Mehemet Ali 
has established, and the failure of a great part of his enterprises, 
we still must admire the man whom no impediment could stop in 
the road his high spirit had induced him to follow. We can 
only direct the reader’s attention to such chapters of the present 
work as p. 228, on the transfer of the medical school, and the 
hospital from Abu-Zabel to Kahira; then p. 251, the remarks 
on the barrage of the Nile, and other similar proofs of the 
viceroy’s constant solicitude for the welfare and the progress of 
his country, which amply compensate for the errors he may be 
induced to adopt in carrying out his lofty but useful projects. 

We here finish our review of this work on Egypt with the 
wish, that the celebrated author had been more consistent in it 
with himself and his other works. He excels, if we may dare to 
say it, only in the picture of his first sensations, and these alone 
we think he ought to draw; he may then again mark with 
a masterly hand the foibles of those who, courting publicity by 
odd means, merit ridicule; and then the sense of his own real 
worth will not permit him, haughtily, to occupy us with him- 
self; he may then laugh at the pedantry of savans, but give 
them no arms against himself; and, lastly, keep constant in 
his affections, without regard to the antipathies of others. 
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Art. I].—Pasilogia : an Essay towards the Formation of a 
System of Universal Language, both written and vocal, with 
suggestions for its Dissemination throughout the World ; inclu- 
ding a succinct Review of the principal Systems of similar 
Character heretofore published. By the Rev. Edward Groves. 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 1846. 


WHEN we survey the extent of modern languages, as given by 
Adelung and Balbi, we are wondrously struck with the idea that 
a medium by which at least the scientific of the earth could 
commune with each other might be devised. However unpo- 
pular it may seem to inculcate the dissolution of a variety of 
tongues from the rites, customs, manners, and associations con- 
nected with every language, it is undoubtedly eminently benefi- 
cial to a nation to be of one speech. We are oniaiaie struck 
with the annoyance caused by dialects, when we perceive over 
two hundred miles of the Gold Coast in Africa eight languages, 
three or four of which are unintelligible to the other natives of 
the same region. Anciently Britain presented a similar anomaly, 
and even now, with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Cornish 
(nearly obsolete), we certainly have a neat little imbroglio of 
our own. But how must Austria and Russia be affected, and to 
what injustice, amid the Slavonian nations under their sway, 
this confusion of tongues ministers, the readers of the New 
Quarterly cannot plead ignorance. It would indeed require a 
a high-souled ruler, like Mithridates, who understood twenty- 
two different tongues, to rule them. The Latin has long dis- 
charged the important office of the intercommunion of nations ; 
but it is evidently not calculated to express many modern wants, 
nor is it attainable as an easy practicable medium by many per- 
sons. The desideratum is a language of general symbols, and 
we quite agree with our author that considerable advances might 
be made by some such medium as that which was obtained by 
the current consent of the European nations, the adoption of 
our present common or Arabic system of notation. The ciphers, 
5, 6, 8, &c., have a common mental representation in all the 
European nations, although the sound given to each varies amid 
all. The question then resolves itself into this:—-Can there be 
a cipher character throughout the earth? To this we reply, that 
algebra and the calculi exhibit the only visible approach to 
it, and that the conclusions thence established are triumphantly 
in favour of an affirmation to the proposition. Still many may 
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think that this would not lead to a simpler communication than 
the already acknowledged difficult intercommunion by the Latin. 
Let us then follow our author in a review of the opinions for 
and against the system. 

Galen is the first authority given by him as expressing the 
wish, ‘‘ that subjects could be treated without words.” 

Bacon has the following observations, which contain great 
good sense, and really touch the very elements of the question :— 


‘Tt is now a well-known fact, that in China and the provinces of 
the farthest East, a kind of characters is in daily use which are real, 
not nominal, expressing not letters nor words, but things and notions ; 
so that many nations, differing altogether in language, but agreeing 
in the use of these characters, communicate with one another by 
writing, insomuch that each can read, in his own language, any 
book written in such characters. These real characters are by no 
means hieroglyphical or emblematical, but altogether arbitrary, not 
less so than the elements of letters, being formed at pleasure and re- 
ceived into practice from habit by a kind of tacit compact. However, 
it is evident that a vast multitude of them is required in writing, for 
they must be as numerous as the radical words of a language. This 
portion, therefore, of the doctrine of the organ of speech, which treats 
of the notes or marks of things, is considered by us to be a desidera- 
tum.”’ (p. 20.) 


Bishop Wilkins is our next authority, and he testified the sin- 
cerity of his belief in this, if not in flying, by devising a system 
to effect it. Now many may think the worthy bishop somewhat 
impious in this effort; we confess we are not of that opinion, 
nor can we see why the presumption of the builders of Babel or 
Shinar should be visited everlastingly on the generations of men. 
If the curse on Ham is fast dying away, let us trust that on 
speech, under the divine influence of the Word, may. follow. 
This prelate and the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Ward, both enter- 
tained the notion of the practicability of a universal language. 
The words used by the latter prelate are as just as they are 
forcible :— 


‘* When I first fell from that verbose way of tradition of the ma- 
thematics used by the antients, and of late by almost all, such as 
Clavius and the like, who have written huge volumes on particular 
subjects, into the symbolical way, invented by Vieta, advanced by 
Harriot, perfected by Oughtred and Des Cartes, I was presently ex- 
tremely taken with it, finding by this means that not only the sub- 
stance of those vast volumes might be brought into the compass of a 
sheet or two, but that the things thus reduced were more comprehen- 
sible and manageable, the labour of the brain much taken off, and a 
way laid open for invention and demonstration of infinite proposi- 
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tions with more ease than before we could understand those which 
others had invented for us. And I was put upon an earnest desire 
that the same course might be taken in other things. My first pro- 
posal was to find whether other things might not as well be defined 
by symbols; and herein I was presently resolved that symbols might 
be found for every thing and notion, so that an universal character 
might easily be made, wherein all nations might communicate’ toge- 
ther, just as they do in numbers and species. And to effect this is 
indeed the design of such as hitherto have done any thing concerning 
an universal character.” (p. 22.) 


Des Cartes had formed similar notions; but these we shall 
deduce hereafter. 
Morhoff, in the Polyhistor published at Lubec, 1695, has the 


following important observations :— 


“* However, that an invention of this kind is by no means impos- 
sible Beeman is very rightly of opinion, and he founds his judgment 
on the following grounds :—1. That chemical, astronomical, musical, 
and arithmetical characters are understood by all the nations of Eu- 
rope, each of which speaks a language different from any of the others. 
2. That the Chinese character is understood by the Coreans, Japanese, 
Tonquinese, and Cochin-Chinese, though they have not a common 
vocal language. 3. That all nations, however they differ in speech, 
agree in their conceptions of the subjects of discourse; if, therefore, 
they would agree also in the adoption of a character which would 
signify the things themselves, and our conceptions of them, and not 
words alone, it is evident that whatever was written in that character 
would be universally intelligible.” (p. 24.) 


Leibnitz, of all men, was the best calculated, possibly, to have 
brought out such a system in the early elements by his wondrous 
combinative powers. In reviewing two impracticable systems 
that had been proposed to effect this object, the difficulties that 
arose did not deter him; but we candidly own that it would re- 
quire Leibnitzers to carry out his plan, as detailed in the extract 
we subjoin :— 

‘I would venture to add one thing, which, if I were less burdened 
with business, or younger, or assisted by well-disposed young men, 
I would hope to accomplish, that is, to give a kind of spécieuse gé- 
nérale, in which all the truths of reason would be reduced to a form 
of calculation. It could be at the same time a kind of universal 
language or writing, but wholly different from all those which have 
been hitherto projected ; for here the characters, and even the words, 
would direct the reason, and the errors, excepting those of fact, would 
be merely errors of calculation. It would be very difficult to form or 
invent this language or characteristic, but very easy to teach it with- 
out any dictionaries. It would serve, also, to estimate the degrees of 
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probability when there were not sufficient data to arrive at certain 
truths, and to discover what is wanting to supply it; and this mode 
of estimate would be of the greatest importance for the uses of life 
and for practical deliberations, in which, in balancing probabilities, 
we often miscalculate by more than one half.” (p. 26.) 


Amid Leibnitz’s unpublished works there exists a plan for an 
alphabet of human thoughts, as introductory to a philosophical 
language. The work is in Latin, and the learned collator of 
his unpublished works has held out hopes that it will soon see 
the light. 

The “ Journal Litéraire” for 1720 contained an article “ on 
universal language.” It was in a review of a dialogue on the 
subject which had fallen into their hands, in which the author 
proposed to make the nine arabic numerals the base of it. The 
system is given by our author, and is extremely ingenious. 

Fontenelle, in his eloge on Leibnitz, states that he condemned 
the systems of Wilkins and Dalgarno, and thought that they had 
not discovered the real character, and that the algebraic basis 
was the only true one. 

The ‘ Encyclopédie” noticed the subject, but did not add 
much to previous researches. Monboddo favoured the notions 
of Bishop Wilkins, and certainly with some justice. Dugald 
Stuart, Abel Remusat, Murr, and others, all mighty names, 
seem to have considered the subject worthy of their deepest at- 
tention. 

Michaelis is wholly opposed, however, to this notion, and has, 
at great length, delivered his strong protest against it, for which 
we refer our readers to the work before us, where his objections 
are given at length, and their complete refutation attempted. 
Some of the objections of Michaelis are extremely ingenious. 
He objects to the number of characters required; but here 
the argument is met by the fact, that if one word bear various 
significations, so may one symbol. Symbols also, we know, 
— more advantages than words for extensive signification. 

e again urges, that the sounds of the language will appear to 
all nations equally foreign, also the difficulties of pronouncing 
it, and that it is not by use but by artificial instruction that we 
are to master it. But this latter objection applies to a great 
extent in the acquisition of any foreign tongue. He further 
points out that a learned language would be devoid of those pas- 
sionate expressions which excite deep interest, and give light 
and beauty to it. To this it is not enough, we think, to say 
with our author, that the language of reason is bereft of passion, 
which he considers a satisfactory reply. The universal language 
must be one into which man enters in all the faculties of his 
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being ; and we do not see how histories and other works could be 
given in it, independent of the treatment of the passions. We 
do not think that this objection of Michaelis is a fair one; we can 
see no reason why a mathematical love-letter should not be 
written, and feel fully assured that the language of analysis is of 
eminent utility to the illustrations of the theologian. 

We shall now enter on a brief review of the systems of univer- 
sal language already published. Amid the first of these is the 
imperfect scheme of Schott : this takes the numerals for the basis, 
and is merely a written language, although it can be made oral 
by taking any one language out of the mass as the type. It is, 
however, too loose in classification of terms to admit of high 
practical utility. 

The second is by an anonymous Frenchman, and is principally 
curious for eliciting the following opinions from Des Cartes. 
After condemning the scheme before fim, he adds,— 


“T think, however, that to this invention another could be added, 
as well for the formation of the primitive words of the language as 
for their characters, so that it could be learned in a very short time, 
which could be done by means of order ; that is to say, by establishing 
an order among all the thoughts which enter into the human mind, 
as has been naturally established in the science of arithmetic ; so that 
as all numbers to infinity can be learned in a day, so as to name and 
write them in an unknown language, though they form an infinite 
number of different words, the same might be done with all the other 
words necessary to express every other idea which it enters into the 
heart of man to conceive. If this could be done, I doubt not that 
such a language would soon spread through the world ; for there are 
few men who would not willingly employ five or six days to enable 
themselves to be understood by the whole world.” (p. 61.) 


The system of our countryman, Mr. Cave Beck, is far too com- 
plicated for adoption, and Dr. Becher’s is in too rude a state to 
review with any benefit: it took more of the character of 
cipher correspondence than what is required. 

Dalgarno, however, a native of Scotland, attracted great atten- 
tion to his method, and was fortunate enough to secure the re- 
commendation of Charles II. by royal letter. He rejects the 
Arabic numerals, and adheres to letters only. His reputation as 
one of the first philologists of his day attracted notice to his sys- 
tem. It did not, however, obtain beyond his time any repute ; 
but the system of Athanasius Kircher appears to have been high] 
prized, and held long as a state secret. His title-page is of hig 
pretension, for in it he declares that any one, however unac- 
quainted with languages, can be taught by it to correspond 
openly and secretly, clearly and obscurely, with persons of every 
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nation and dialect, with the aid of a single vernacular language, 
by a triple method; first, true and real, openly, without any sus- 
picion of secret fraud; secondly, by a peculiar technology arti- 
ficially arranged; and thirdly, by a secret character composed in 
an inscrutable kind of writing. 

To the work of Bishop Wilkins, which is extremely well ar- 
ranged, we refer our readers for his system. Kalmar, an Hun- 
garian, the next in order, has invented a very complex arrange- 
ment, since eighteen distinct characters are required to mark 
preponderance of one object over another. Passing the simple 
arrangement of our countryman, Northmore, and Wolke, we 
come to De Murr, who advanced very far beyond his compeers 
in pasigraphy. He did not, however, extend his views to a vocal 
language. Vater simply improved on De Murr. Hourwitz’s 
system requires the aid of more than one language. Anderson, 
and Pannier his follower, exhibit one advantage, that their system 
is easily printed. Rowland Jones, of the Middle Temple, exhi- 
bited, in 1771, outlines of a system; and from this vast body of 
pasigraphists we pass to the system of our author. Here we 
frankly confess that the human hand cannot follow out the for- 
mation, with any rapidity, of the characters exhibited in the plate 
to this work. We admit the merit of the simple changes by 
which, with but few characters, 5,760 distinct monosyllabic words 
may be expressed; but we think a better arrangement might be 
adopted. Why does the writer, whom we presume to be ac- 
quainted with Greek, not call his primary symbol, his B, by the 
proper description of a Greek p, which is a strait line with a cir- 
cular projection at one end? A simpler element than this might 
have been taken. The characters for the smaller letters would 
be liable to perpetual misinterpretation, and the system of rang- 
ing around the points of a circle is the worst of all. However, 
notwithstanding all this, here is a system in which any one being, 
however ignorant of the language of the person with whom he 
was talking on the other side of an electric telegraph, could un- 
derstand him by the medium of these universal symbols; and we 
think it well worthy the attention of the scientific to reduce the 
thoughts of the author and others into simpler shape, and better 
practical results. It cannot but be matter of high importance 
that the nations should mingle more with each other in speech 
and thought than they have hitherto done; for, taking the broad 
aggregate, what intercourse has mind with mind, nationally speak- 
ing? Does one in a hundred of our population understand Ger- 
man? one in a thousand Chinese, one in fifty even French? It 
cannot, then, but appear that national communication really does 
not exist, except through a few interpreters here and there. We 
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do not dive into the general mind or spirit of a people. We 
cannot effectuate a binding edifice of mutual hopes, fears, beliefs, 
with the slime of the Babel pits, that so infirmly unite its com- 
ponent parts. But if this great work were achieved, it would, 
like the tablets for the blind, invented by the benevolent Mr. 
Frere, develope to us what man is now inwardly and actually, 
of which we can only form darkling guesses. But by this pro- 
cess the meanest dialect of Madagascar, of the Gold Coast, of 
Polynesia, might infuse into itself the riches and the lore of Eu- 
rope, and receive back the-curious experiences of these antitheses 
to civilized existence. The present plan may not prove the best, 
its modest author invites competition, is only anxious for the 
revalence of the master-idea of his heart,—a universal language. 
t is within the limit of possible attainment; in fact, bold must 
he be who sees the modern marvels, and limits this It is now 
no exaggeration to affirm, that if astronomy hold on her present 
advances, that a lunar population (if that planet has one, which 
we own the present appearances of her — do not render 
likely,) will be seen by earthly sight. Surely this great physical 
difficulty, now rapidly tending to solution, is not one of less im- 
probability than a universal language. We had considered at 
one time that this problem might have been solved by a selection 
from various tongues; but on maturer consideration, we think 
the right track is the symbolic, and are prepared to forward this 
by all the means in our power. Surely, if the blind can be 
taught to read, the seeing intelligence around us can be taught 
to conceive with its like, and all hearts be induced to mingle in 
this glorious communing of every people, and tongue, and nation, 
and language. 
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Art. III.— The Conquest of Scinde : a Commentary. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Outram, C.B., Resident at Sattarah. London: Black- 
wood. 1846. 


Tuis work is a vindication of the author from certain charges 
made by General William Napier in his ‘‘ Conquest of Scinde ;” 
a work devoted to the setting forth in a high and proud position 
(and certainly well has the gallant officer earned it) the military 
glories and policy of Sir Charles Napier. The author of the 
work immediately before us is also entitled to considerable at- 
tention from the fact, that he has resided long in Scinde as the 
British Political Agent, and therefore is practically acquainted 
with results. It must not be forgotten, also, that Major Outram 
was summarily removed to make way for his more brilliant suc- 
cessor, Sir C. Napier; so that here also lay another source of 
disturbing rancour. This does not appear to have subsided when 
Major Outram joined Sir C. Napier again in the capacity of 
British Commissioner. Here, as might be expected, the autho- 
rities were soon at issue ; and Major Outram must excuse us for 
telling him plainly, that he could not be a competent judge of 
acts performed by the Ameers during a time that he was absent 
from Scinde, and with which acts Sir C. Napier had to deal as 
he best might. He must also excuse us for saying, that it is not 
fair to call General W. Napier’s book an “ exciting romance.” 
Works that are to be read must be descriptive of the places they 
speak of; and was there ever any romance, we demand, more 
wonderful than the rapid subjugation of the children of the In- 
dus on both sides of its borders? No one impugns, that we are 
aware of, the value of Major Outram’s services ; still we should 
not have had Scinde, on his own showing, by his plan, in our 
opinion a desirable possession, and therefore, if taken on just 
grounds, a matter of earnest congratulation to the British na- 
tion. We shall not enter into the documents produced by Major 
Outram to prove his efficiency : that is not requisite to be shown, 
since it is not impugned. Major Outram adunite the gallantry 
of Sir C. Napier. As a general, he cedes him the palm in war, 
but he disputes his merit as a diplomatist. We must confess that 
we do not think that one of the blots, that Major Outram seems 
to think he hits with great vigour in the diplomacy of Sir C. 
Napier, viz. making a sovereign answerable for the deeds of his 
prime-minister, is a fair accusation against any officer in the ex- 
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tremely difficult position of the gallant general. Surely, with 
the fate of Sir W. M‘Naughten before him, trusting to dim rea- 
soning and close-drawn distinctions was not advisable. Equally 
weak and futile is the attempt to throw discredit on Sir C. 
Napier by the issue that might have ensued on his advance on 
Meer Muhammed Houssein, who intended to have destroyed 
his whole harem and family, to prevent worse consequences to 
them in the eyes of a Moslem. With points of this private na- 
ture, large operations cannot be fairly charged. In the case of 
the abdication of Meer Roostum of the turban, we think highly 
of the diplomacy of Sir C. Napier; but we admit that Major 
Outram appears to establish some disingenuousness on the part 
of Sir C. Napier, and some inconsistency with his own declara- 
tions. We, however, reserve any express opinion until Major 
Outram’s book receives a reply, which it assuredly will, and has 
gone far to provoke, by many expressions which it would have 
been highly desirable to have omitted. Open charges of ‘false- 
hood on Sir C. Napier, in many places without the qualification 
of allowing for misinformation, or even unintentional inaccuracy, 
are hard points for one officer to digest from a brother-officer. 
The conduct of Sir C. Napier appears so manly and straightfor- 
ward throughout, as his correspondence with Ameer Roostum 
indicates, that we cannot but think that he acted on what he 
thought, erroneously or otherwise, to be true information, and 
that this Ameer is painted too much en beau by Major Outram 
we entertain no doubt. Who can in effect dive into the secrets 
of every wily Indian’s heart? Who can judge them by other 
than their overt acts? The language applied by Major Outram 
to Sir C. Napier’s letter to the Rais of Scinde is such as he must 
regret in calmer moments. We do not think Sir C. Napier was 
in a position to do other than accept the alleged formal resigna- 
tion of the turban to his brother, Ali Morad, by the Rais of 
Scinde. He could only abide by positive acts, and it had be- 
come essential to British policy that the Rais shouid be both an 
ally, and an effective one, of the British government. Ali Morad 
offered these favourable points to British interests. As to the 
manner in which he ms to his infirm relative, Roostum, that 
was not a thing likely at the time to be so clearly developed as 
Major Outram has now the opportunity of showing it. Books 
written long after the events they describe, like those before us, 
always exhibit much greater perspicuity into motives than the 
active general of the British force in Scinde was likely to 
evince at the critical and embarrassing period of his policy im- 
mediately before us.. So much for Meer Roostum. The very 
words of the great captain of the age show the necessity that 
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existed for dealing peremptorily with the Ameers:—‘‘ Now that 
Ihave had time to reflect on Meer Roostum’s flight, the less I 
feel annoyed. It enables me to act with decision regarding Ali 
Morad. He must be made master of Emaumghur, which seems 
to be their Gibraltar.” 

We believe that the Ameers really did exhibit a vast amount 
of treachery, so that to deal with them was a matter of no small 
difficulty. Major Outram sneers at the daring attempt on 
Emaumghur by Sir C. Napier. It is well known that the Thra- 
sonic brag is widely remote from the character of the warrior 
chief of Scinde, yet his words are the following :— 


‘* Ameers! you imagine that you can procrastinate till your fierce 
sun drives the British troops out of the field, and forces them to seek 
shelter in Sukkur. You trusted to your desert, and were deceived ; 
you trust to your deadly sun, and may again be deceived. I will not 
write a second letter to you, nor a second time expose the authority 
which I represent to indignity; but this proclamation will, I hope, 
induce you to adopt a manly, instead of an insidious course.” (p. 285.) 


We have read Major Outram’s strictures on the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s opinion of this expedition; but they do not convince 
us that that the expedition was the mighty slight affair therein 
described. Every effort is made by Major Outram to clear the 
Ameers of aggressive measures; yet, aa all this, in what 
light can the attack on the residency be viewed, which originated 
on their side? They compelled Major Outram to evacuate that 
position, and yet we are gravely told that the battle of Meeanee 
was a wholly unprovoked onslaught. Really there hangs around 
Major Outram’s eyes scales of extraordinary thickness, which 
yen his seeing at times the plainest objects. Sir Charles 

apier describes this action, we believe, in its real character, in 
a letter dated the 12th June :— 


‘‘The Ameer says he fixed his seal to the new treaty: yes; he did 
so on the evening of the 14th, and on the morning of the 15th he 
tore it with contumely in open Durbar. The Ameer says he sent a 
, ay: of favourite nobles to protect Major Outram. It is very evi- 

ent there was no occasion to murder Major Outram in the evening, 
when they intended to destroy him, and all who were with him, next 
morning. He knew that by murdering him in the evening, his party 
would immediately retreat to the steamer, and they would have lost 
the pleasure of murdering upwards of one hundred Englishmen by 
the premature assassination of one.” (p. 375.) 


Sir Charles Napier also says, that he found throughout that 
Major Outram was grossly deceived by the Ameers. His cor- 
respondence shows the same. We give an extract :— 
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“‘T have it in proof, that about the time Major Outram kept as- 
suring me of their pacific feelings and dispositions towards us, they 
(the Ameers) had sent orders along both banks of the Indus to their 
people, to ‘ kill every Englishman, woman, and child, they could lay 
their hands upon!’ ” (p, 385.) 

Many further points clearly peep out at intervals, which 
show the necessity for the energetic policy that had its issue 
in the successful battles of Meeanee and Dubba. An English 
officer, Captain Ennis, was murdered by one of the Ameers in 
cold blood! The more we read of Major Outram’s statements, 
the greater reason do we see for the powerful measures of the 
conqueror of Scinde. 

As to the further attempts to depreciate the value of the 
preenes of Scinde made iy ha 2 Outram, we affirm fear- 
essly, that there is no part of our Indian dominions from which 
a larger revenue might be derivable under proper regulations. 
Its vicinity to Bombay, the navigation of the Indus uncon- 
trouled by the petty Ameers, the country rid of the baleful 
domination of ten thousand little tyrants of her worse than 
Mameluke dynasty, the trade and internal resources assuming 
fixed and regular directions, we entertain small doubts will 
realize largely to John Bull and the John Company. Whether 
Sir C. Napier prove as good a governor as he has shown him- 
self an efficient statesman and warrior up to the present period, 
may be matter of question; but judging from the past, we 
should augur favourably for the future. As to the future posi- 
tion of the Ameers, that will depend largely on themselves. 
Their arbitrary mutilations of the person, and the exercise of - 
their numerous barbarities, will of course be inhibited. What- 
ever position they occupy hereafter, it must be subservient now 
in all respects to British rule, by which the whole of Scinde will 
be an immense gainer. 

Of the seventeen distinct propositions adduced against Sir 
C. Napier by Major Outram, we think very few are fairly 
substantiated, and most of them only involve the degree of in- 
formation possessed by our general in Scinde then, which of 
course varies largely from his present experience. Matters were 
not then.as free from the dimness created by surrounding ob- 
jects as now; and a person of very inferior abilities may appear 
to show great acumen and intuition into circumstances after 
they have occurred, who would have been wholly bewildered by 
the concatenation of events at the period of their occurrence. 
Major Outram is, however, fully assured in his own mind, that 
he has succeeded in establishing his position. His words are 
mighty, but we think their issues mean :— 
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‘“‘T am satisfied that, notwithstanding the rank, power, and in- 
fluence of my opponents, the celebrity which the one has acquired in 
the path of literature, and the false glory (by which I mean glory 
acquired in the prosecution of an unjust war of aggression) which 
surrounds the other, I shall be held to have in these pages success- 
fully refuted all their serious accusations, and to have proved that no 
portion of the culpability which attaches to the conquest of Scinde 
ought henceforth to be imputed to me.” (p. 541.) 


We wholly differ, also, from the view entertained of the effect 
of the conquest of Scinde on the Sikh dominions, the adjoining 
country. Fortunately, by a valour akin to Sir C. Napier’s, that 
country will not attempt aggression for many years, we should 
think ; and if it does, the annexation of the Punjaub to England 
will be the inevitable result. But whether they look south- 
west or south-east, what do the Sikhs see? The triumph of 
British arms. Surely Major Outram does not need spectacles 
to arrive at the same conclusion, did not prejudice obstruct the 
view. Affghauns, Sikhs, and Scindians are all equalled cowed 
by the brilliant valour of the English army; and it is certainly 
a new species of logic that argues, that the successful subju- 
gation of an adjoining country is not a warning to all others 
in that vicinity to be wary, lest they also fall into the same 
humiliated position. This view of circumstances will certainly 
not lead to aggressive measures, but to pacific; and we look 
on the battles of Meeanee, of Sobraon, and of Ferozeshah, as 
assurances of tranquillity for a long series of years throughout 
every province of our Indian empire, and the nations that skirt 
its borders. Never did the British name stand higher in the 
East than these victories have placed it; and coming on the back 
of the Affghaun reverses, they have amply redeemed our name 
and fame. We much regret the publication of this work of 
Major, or rather, we should now say, Colonel Outram, since we 
cannot think his case is made out; and we regret to see the offi- 
cers of our service impugning conduct of which they are scarce 
in a condition to judge fully, unless they entered into the very 
springs of action of their commander-in-chief. Few persons will 
feel much interest in this work from the unattractive shape in 
which it appears, destitute of all ornaments of style, and ad- 
hering to petty details with immense pertinacity, and little, we 
fear, to the profit of the general reader. We trust time will calm 
down the angry spirit in which it is written, and that the author 
will ultimately do justice to his gallant brother-officer and leader. 
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Art. 1V.—l1. Jolivet J. B. Moyse, Député a [ Assemblée législa- 
tive, Conseiller d Etat, de ’ Impét progressive et du morcelle- 
ment des Patrimoines. Paris: 1795. 8vo. 

2. Corcelles, Francois de, les Taxes progressives. Paris: 1831. 8vo. 

3. Obermiiller, W. Das Giitergleichgewicht. Constanz: 8vo. 
1840. 


Tue theories which have been started on taxation, like those on 
most other subjects, are numerous,—nay, numberless; but no 
political theory can be correct if not derived from, or at least 
supported by, historical evidence or analogy. Taxation, in some 
form or other, like any source of social development, takes its 
origin in times and periods anti-historical, and if, therefore, we 
wish to know its true origin, we must direct our attention to 
those tribes of human society which are yet stagnating m an 
anti-historical condition, if such a form of speech may be per- 
mitted. Such are savages, more particularly those in the lowest 
condition of humanity; for instance, those of New Holland, 
approaching as closely to mere animal life as it can be approached 
without merging in it. But do our readers believe that these 
tribes are without any sort of taxation, namely, common labour 
for common good, general labour for general good? They are 
not, indeed. Could our readers believe that every one of them 
is merely living and exerting himself individually, and that when 
a torrent has overrun and destroyed some of their usual resting 
places, that no effort at all is made to cleanse and put it again 
in order? Far from this; they work, we repeat it, in common 
(at least at times), for common purposes. It would be also im- 
possible for any one, except the most thoughtless, to imagine 
that their physicians, sorcerers, chief warriors or kings, are 
obliged constantly to be in search of their sustenance; but rather 
that a proportionate share thereof procured by others is given to 
them, especially when they have been or are exerting themselves 
for the common weal. And what else than taxation is the 
giving the labour or produce of an individual for any thing 
connected with the general good? The most legitimate, natural, 
and nature-ordained sort of taxation! Do our readers believe, 
that if savages co-operate for any general good, the feeble, young, 
or the servile will have to work as much as the strong man in 
the prime of life? Or, that the hunter who has caught a kan- 
garoo would give a very small portion thereof to the chief or 
sorcerer, while he who only caught a parrot would have to sur- 
render the whole? Far from this. Wherever taxation is yet 
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undefiled by the quibbles and torturings of theories, or the 
grasping egotism of civilized men, it is and canaot be otherwise 
than a graduated, a sliding taxation, according to the axiom :— 
‘To whom much is given, from him much wiil be expected.” 

The inconceivably exalted and bold manner in which classic an- 
tiquity raised her taxes, namely, the voluntary depositing of cash 
in a place where none but the depositor was present, partakes 
entirely of what we call graduated or sliding taxation. To 
this came the quibbling and dishonest legislation of modern 
times, when the most powerful and wealthiest portion of the 
community strove hard for, and finally succeeded in, obtaining 
an exemption (partial or even entire) from taxation, namely— 
non-contribution to objects of general, of common good, by those 
who enjoyed the most thereof. This was a sad improvement on 
even savage, natural taxation, which, like every other social 
agency in Europe, marked its lowest degree of degeneracy at the 
period of the French revolution, and exhibited again and again 
that pitiful symptom of human society, that things must come to 
their worst pitch before men think, or can be impelled to re- 
medy them. Consequently, graduated taxes, a graduated taxa- 
tion, was first thought of by the National Convention, who, 
however, merely proclaimed them, without stating how, and in 
what way, they were to be levied. Besides some controversial 
pamphlets, the matter was set at rest until the Revolution of 
1830, when the subject was again much discussed, especially by 
the Fourrierists. Of late, in fine, it has become with our neigh- 
bours matter of dispassionate and sober investigation, and hence 
is more likely to obtain a fair hearing. 

And even Sir Robert Peel, who in many instances trod in the 
footsteps of the French Revolution, could not avoid resorting to 
such a tax in the present instance! Pitt, it is true, first intro- 
duced an income-tax into this country, but Sir Robert Peel’s is 
a graduated, a sliding one, at least at one of its poles. The 
man who has an income of £50, £100, nay, £149, pays none of 
these taxes, but he who has £150 does. We do not know, whether 
the friends or enemies of the premier ever chose to call this tax 
by its proper name, namely, a revolutionary tax; still it is so, 
taking the appellation in its legitimate and sound import. 

_ But like most of his projects, the premier could not, he dared 
not, he could not venture to carry it out to its full, legitimate, 
salutary extent. We ourselves, in our sincere and unbiassed 
exertions, do not know whether we are writing for a present or 
a future time—future time, perhaps, indeed. Still, the pen may 
dare more than the voice or will of even a State's leader. How 
cautiously was he even obliged to broach his plans, First, the 
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cautious putting forth (Session 1842), ‘‘ that the humbler classes 
were unable to bear any additional burthen.” What an apology, 
and at the same time what a candid confession this, meaning 
thereby, that they had been taxed to the very limits of possibility 
(endurance), While, therefore, a climax of popular distress and 
discontent had forced the French legislature of the Revolution 
to think of and propose graduated taxes, it was the sufferings 
and distress of the English that finally brought them into exe- 
cution here. That this (graduated) income-tax could even pass 
the ordeal of legislation; namely, obtain the votes of those, who 
had been hitherto enjoying exemption from taxation, not only in 
their land, but even in their turtle, lobsters, champagne, and 
havannahs, was really astonishing, and only to be explained by 
their having well pondered over the words of the premier, that 
the taxes of the humbler classes had reached,—passed the limits 
of toleration. The example of the Queen, in fine, the first in 
every thing generous or just, must not be forgotten.: Par- 
liament heard it, and could not well ignore such an example, 
nay, lesson. ‘‘ When the necessity for the measure was explained 
to the Queen,—prompted,” said Sir Robert Peel, ‘ by those 
feelings of deep and affectionate interest in the welfare of her 
— which she had ever manifested, her Majesty stated to 
im, that if the financial position of the country was such, that 
in a time of peace Parliament should think it necessary to sub- 
ject all incomes to a certain charge, it was her determination 
that her own income should be subjected to a similar burthen.” 
There was no getting over this, not even by the mortgage la- 
mentations of Sir Edward Knatchbull. Besides, the Queen, in 
contributing to the charges of the state, proved, nay, proclaimed 
clearly, that her Majesty was not something distinct or extra- 
neous from the state, but part and parcel thereof—the strongest 
antithesis of that imbecile saying, ‘ [état c’est moi.” The right 
divine (after all, a most true one with monarchs and people,) 
was completely set aside in its hitherto meaning. The Queen, 
contributing to the expenses of the state, proclaimed herself both 
a citizen and a functionary, and the salaries of the latter have been, 
very properly, drawn within the pale of Sir Robert’s new tax. 
We said before, that the income-tax is a just one at one of its 
— namely, that people who have less than £150 should not 
e taxed directly. But let us examine further. It can hardly be 
said that this tax is not a pinching and hard one in many instances; 
and really,in a country where genera/ distress has reached its very 
acmé, every one who can, ought to restrict himself—and as a moral 
duty, which ought to be performed point blank, without search- 
ing or quibbling on its further or ultimate results. It is im- 
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possible not to perceive that, in many instances, the person pay- 
ing the £5. 5s. on his £150, could not do so without dispensing 
—say, with one coat or two, out of the two or three which he 
might have previously bought every year. Another, for in- 
stance, might have been obliged to discontinue the drawing or 
music lessons, which his wife or some of his children might 
have hitherto taken; and so in numberless other instances of 
more or less real or essential privation.* But how differently 
stands the case with a person—say of £1000 per annum; he 
will meet his income-tax by giving one or two champagne din- 
ners less during the year. The man of £10,000 a-year will 
meet it by purchasing one set of jewellery less for his lady or 
daughters; and the men of £100,000 or £300,000 a-year, by 
merely hoarding up a little less property. A somewhat smaller 
figure in his cash-book or list of stock, will be all the damage he 
will have received. If, therefore, cheapness and a reduction in 
the price of things has taken place, or yet will take place, still 
this is a constant magnitude, which does not affect the correct- 
ness of our calculation. 

But we deprecate the unjustness and unfairness of un- 
graduated taxes in all and every respect. The best qualities 
of butter, cheese, wine, &c. pay proportionately Jess than the 
inferior; and to crown the absurdity—we might say horror, of 
these enactments, the principles of free trade have been applied to 
an article of the highest luxury, namely turtle, which, although 
of small moment in itself, shows the animus and the extreme 
levity with which the legislation on taxes has been hitherto 
performed. Reverting, finally, to our fundamental axiom, that 
taxes are the general contribution for the general good, we may 
figure the thing thus:—If any poor person goes a certain dis- 
tance to buy butter or cheese of inferior quality, he or she will 
pay, say for the paving, lighting, and cleansing of the public 
road, a certain sum; the servant who goes to market will, for 
the same amount of Parmesan or fresh Dutch butter, pay /ess; 
and if the lady or gentleman go to buy turtle or the like, 
they pay nothing. ‘The thing is absurdly stupid; still it has 
taken mankind 4000 years even to guess such plain axioms of 
common justice. Consequently we find that taxation, like any 
other radius of human society, has been hitherto a tissue of ab- 
surdities and injustice, glaring, yet unperceived, beyond concep- 
tion. Men have lately amused themselves by piling up volumes 
on monarchism and republicanism (only modified names for the 

* The cheapness of articles which has been effected by Sir Robert Peel’s con- 
comitant m res, amended corn-law and the tariff, will not affect, as will be 
seen presently, the drift of our argument. P 
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same governmental exponent), while the materiel, the very 
mechanism of the system has been neglected. Thus, Sir Robert 
Peel is right in adjusting the first foundation, as it were, of a 
reasonable state of society, leaving it to an aftertime, shorter or 
longer, of himself or others, to extend such praiseworthy re- 
formatory endeavours to subjects more principial, more ethical. 

There is, moreover, another fundamental principle of reason- 
able taxation ; namely, that taxes (contributions for the public 
good) be levied from every one, every time he either enjoys 
some or other material comfort, or earns in some shape or other. 
In fact, this is the case even under present circumstances, and it 
is the unjustness and unfairness of the taxes—contributions, we 
have to complain of. A person can neither wake or sleep, be 
idle or occupied, well or unwell, be he young or old—nay, even 
dying, or even dead, without constantly being taxed for the 
public good; and this is as it ought to be.* At the present 
moment I, for instance, am taxed in a variety of ways; ‘I have 
to pay for the paper I write on, and the chair on which I sit, 
the coat I wear—have all gone, are going, through a variety 
of taxing processes. But this is the mischief, if the fine paper 
on which | am enabled to write, obtaining, say, ten shillings for 
every page, is taxed proportionally the same as that blotting 
paper on which the penny-a-liner pours his garbage of the day. 
To repeat it for the thousandth-time, there ought to be pro- 
gressive taxation, and not only in an arithmetical proportion, 
but even more so—detail, which does not fall within the scope 
of the present essay. 

Having, therefore, established the principle, that the citizens 
of a state ought to contribute to the expenses of the state 
according to their means, which idea is resolvable into a variety 
of co-ordinates ; we may still illustrate ‘‘ the obvious” by some 
analogous observations. The more wealthy profit, especially in 
our state of society, more by the different public establishments 
than the humbler classes do. Have the peasants,—have the 
generality of artisans any concern with the National Gallery, 
or the reading and print-room of the British Museum? do they 
partake of the hospitality of the Court, or the high offices of 
State? Is there much chance for them to get their sons into 
any of the colleges or institutions,—in fine, to obtain the places 
and emoluments for which those establishments are prepara- 
tory? No. Still, nearly all of the above-mentioned establish- 
ments are supported, nay, rather entirely maintained by tax- 


* The paupers and the prisoners might be supposed to pay no taxes, but that is 


not the case; others must pay it for them notwithstanding, as parents do for 
the babe. 
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ation, public contributions. Still the tax on the pound of 
butter, for instance, out of which, after all, all is to be paid for, 
is proportionally /ess for a superior than an indifferent sort ; 
the man who drinks a glass of black-strap worth fourpence, pays 
only one half, or even less, than the man who drinks a glass 
of Champagne, worth, say, eight-pence; and so in every case 
and every where. To state a last reason for a graduated tax- 
ation, in all and every respect, we say that all the most costly 
state establishments are only maintained for the benefit of those 
who enjoy the superior luxuries of life. Is it for the peasant 
and artisan in especial, that our embassies at Rome, Florence, 
or Naples are established? or is it not rather for the protection, 
aye, and enjoyment of the higher classes, which sojourn in those 
countries? There are statistical tables extant on every item, 
except on the comparative consumption of foreign articles by 
the rich and poor. Compare the consumption in the mansion of 
a duke and an Irish cabiner! The latter lives entirely on and 
upon the land. The former draws his supplies from China, the 
East and West Indies,—in fact, from the whole world. And 
it is again for riches’ sake that fleets and armies, and fortresses 
and diplomatic establishments are kept up. Still, the poor, 
we repeat, will pay equally, proportionally equally, as much for 
every item of their enjoyments, which cost the state almost no- 
thing, as the rich pays for his luxuries, which occasion, in the 
main, the chief expenses of the state.* 

This position, finally, leads us to free trade; not that sudden 
or unprepared change, implying the immediate putting down of 
custom-houses, and the beggary of all, even legitimately em- 
ployed officers; but to that determined yet sober conviction, 
that every shackle and impediment on any sort of human indus- 
try and exertion ought to be removed, and all stupid national or 
diplomatic predilections or prejudices abandoned. The ques- 
tion of commercial protection or non-protection has been argued 
of late ground through tons of paper, and most governments have 
found it wisest, amongst such conflicting opinions, to do nothing 
at all, or to resort to some anomalous duplicity and contra- 
dictory measures. However this may be, justice towards our 
humbler classes of society demands first, that, meanwhile, what- 
ever they are in want of should not be heavily taxed, or not 
taxed at all; and tha. whenever any sort of manufacture cannot 
compete, even in its coarsest and most common produce, with 


* We must not be mistaken as preaching communist or revolutionary doctrines. 
Far from it. There must be a distinction between the governing and the governed, 
but the former ought to pay proportionally for enjoying their position, and its 
advantages. 
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foreign productions of the same kind, it shows clearly that cli- 
macteric, habitual, or national agencies, are operating against it ; 
and it is no use to force nature and man to that which is con- 
trary to the ordinances of nature, namely, “that every nation 
should produce every thing.” The Spitalfields silk-weavers have 
been now before the public for years past, and while millions are 
urging for a relaxation of commercial shackles and trammels, 
they ask for protection, which, after all, they ought to have, 
whenever it can be legitimately afforded. Sir Robert Peel in 
this, as in many other “instances, has been prevailed upon to 
adopt new and sound principles. Glass is to be unburthened of 
all taxation, that is to say, those kinds which are now used by 
every one; but if a person wishes to sip Constantia or Tokay 
from richly-cut Bohemian glass, he will have to pay for it, and 
ought to do so. If any description of manufacture has been 
either neglected or not practised by a nation, for some reagon or 
other, it isan unreasonable and impossible demand that they should 
immediately fall into it, at the very instant when some of those 
impediments have been removed. ‘The thing is impossible. But 
it would be the height of injustice, first, to the humble consumer ; 
secondly, to the producer; and thirdly, giving a cryingly unjust 
advantage to the rich enjoyer—if a// duties on such newly created 
or newly unshackled manufactures were to be taken off at once. 
Sir Robert Peel is right again, in having adopted, unknowingly 
perhaps, a graduated, that is, a revolutionary sort of taxation. 
The green-glass window of the Irish cabiner will go free, so will 
the tumblers of the industrious artisan ; but he who can and will 
drink out of richly-cut glass,* must pay for this luxurious enjoy- 
ment, or he may go without. And we may, perhaps, be able to 
give some relief to the Spitalfields silk-weavers, who ask for 
protection, at a time when this word, only half understood, 
stands in such very bad odour. We cannot believe that our 
silk-weavers who make satin, cut velvet, and the like, are in a 
starving condition, at least they ought not to be so; because it 
is certainly not the case, that our rich nobility and gentry, who’ 
wear these things, can care a straw whether such a dress or gar- 
ment cost £10 or £15. But it is quite different with respect to 
the light and cheap silks, which, in their general use as linings 
and so on, have become objects of almost universal necessity. 
These things must be either sold very cheap, or they cannot be 
used to any considerable extent; in both eases the maker in 
this country must starve, or nearly so, because the French ma- 
nufacturer, who grows his own material, and has, moreover, the 


* We trust and hope that plate glass, at least the costly sort, will be equally 
subject to taxation, for a time, at least. 
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experience and other precedents of centuries on his side, will and 
must necessarily undersell us. The sweeping principles of Covent 
Garden theatre will avail nought, either in this or any other si- 
milar case. Take off the duty on silk altogether, and our weavers, 
every one of them, at least the little man without much capital, 
must perish; there is no alternative left at all. But if, to revert 
to our old axiom, a graduated tax’ should be resorted to, as in 
the case of glass, then the wearing of silk would, in all cases of 
absolute necessity, as in linings, increase to a great extent ; 
therefore increased industry in many ways. The Spitalfields 
weaver would give up those cheap and common articles as a bad 
job, and resort to the manufacture of the superior goods, on 
which a tax should be left, high enough to oscillate between 
protection and the worth-while of the smuggler. It might be 
said, that if graduated taxation of this kind should be enacted 
over the whole world; if, for instance, Italy would adopt the 
same measures with regard to our cottons, as we propose here 
for their silks, nothing would be gained in the long run, as, in 
so far as the making of one article might increase, that of another 
would decrease in the same ratio, and a certain amalgamizing 
and neutralizing of all trade and commerce would take place 
over the whole world. Both these objections and observations, 
however, appear to us of little value. Although the principle 
“fiat justitia, pereat mundus,” is mostly a misunderstood one, 
we believe that it may find in the present instance its applica- 
tion, in so far that justice, great, palpable, evident justice should 
be manifested in every case, unmindful of any problematic, far- 
fetched, and ultimate results and consequences, which our rea- 
soning or imagination may string on it. 





Since the above was written, Sir Robert Peel has thought fit, 
in his reply to an address of the merchants of Elbing in Prussia, 
to state, that his hitherto financial changes were only intended 
as a first step toward a general reform of taxation in this coun- 
try. Be it so. The ideas contained in the foregoing pages have, 
in fact, become so familiar to most of the thinking world, that 
it may be said of this Essay, what was said of J. J. Rousseau’s 
first literary labours,—that he had merely said what every one 
thought and knew before. 


ErraTuM.—Page 288, line 5 from bottom, for “ servile,” read “ senile.” 
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Art. V.—1. Bullettino degli Annali, §c. per l’anno 1829-1837, 
&c. Roma. 


2. Monumenti Inediti Pubblicati dall’ Instituto sotto la direzione 
dei Signort Gerhard e Panofka. Roma, 1839-40. 


3. Panofka Terracotten.des Museums xu Berlin. Berlin, 1841. 


Tue potter’s art appears to be one of the earliest exercised by 
mankind, and the antiquity of its origin seems almost coeval 
with man himself. It appears equally in the most uncivilized 
with the most refined of nations; no manufacture, indeed, can 
be more generally practised, or more easily discovered, since it 
is contingent upon the presence of elements equally distributed 
over the whole habitable world. 

To confer, however, form and beauty, to blend utility and 
ornament, has been limited to one race; and the wider our 
field of observation is carried, the more forcibly are we con- 
vinced that the genius of the Greeks alone shed the soul of art, 
the poetry of idea, over all it touched; and the excavations in 
Magna Grecia, in Sicily, in Athens, and in Milo, need no 
language to announce, that the elegant and unrivalled produc- 
tion of the potter’s art there discovered are the gems and trea- 
sures of Hellas, and to that unequalled excellence none of the 
extinct races of Etruria can lay any higher claim than affording 
the soil to the hands which turned, and heads which planned 
these beautiful forms, being but clumsy imitators, at their best, 
of the productions of their exotic masters. It now becomes 
necessary to vindicate the claim of the Greek colonies, because 
among certain antiquaries, especially the natives of Italy, a 
predilection and a fiery zeal to assign these works of art to 
the Etruscans has prevailed. This spirit, which sprung up 
with the impostures of Annius of Viterbo, and at a later 
period, animated the Passeris, the Goris, and others, found 
favour with D’Hancarville, and at the present day as embodied 
in the dissertations of the Campanaris and other Italian anti- 
quaries, has been happily designated the Etrusco-mania by 
the more sound-thinking Italians, such as Guasco and others, 
and has been fiercely opposed and clearly unveiled by G. Winck- 
elman, Visconti, Eckhell, Millingen, and the corps of Prussian 
archeologists who compose the institute of archeological cor- 
respondence of Rome. For a period of nearly two centuries 
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the soil of Italy has been ransacked by the moderns for the 
fictile vases deposited in the tombs of its ancient masters, and 
the same spirit which animated the military colonists of Caligula 
at Capua to violate the ancient sepulchres, and the same de- 
nomination of persons at Corinth to plunder the tombs, in the 
hope of discovering ancient vases, even then esteemed curiosi- 
ties and valuable as works of art, have lately spurred on ex- 
cavators of all ranks, from the brother of Napoleon to his 
humbler fellow-dealers in gems, coins, and vases at Rome. The 
earlier excavations which had afforded the Hamilton collection, 
so called from being formed by Sir W. Hamilton, in 1806, at 
Naples, then plenipotentiary of this Court, and that of Levecsow, 
the Austrian governor of Naples in 1815, the 2100 objects 
which decorated the cabinets of the Museo Borbonico, and those 
on the shelves of the Vatican, had chiefly been obtained from 
excavations undertaken in Campania and Apulia, in the Pro- 
vincia da Basilicata, in the Terra di Lavoro, to the south of 
Rome. Several vases had also been discovered in Sicily of arch- 
aic style; and the excavations of Lord Elgin in Greece, and of 
Mr. Burgon at Athens, had succeeded in obtaining a few vases 
from these localities. The vases found at this period had been 
brought into notice by the works of Thomas Dempster, in his 
** Etruria Regalis,” by Lawrence Beger, in the account of the 
Brandenburgh Collection, and G. La Chausse, in 1690. Some 
vases were also published and republished by Caylus and Mont- 
faucon; and the Hamilton Collection, the first public one 
formed in Europe, was edited by Tischbein and D’Hancarville, 
not, however, with that rigorous regard to truth which charac- 
terizes modern archeology. ‘The first vases of this description 
accurately described, were the collection of Dubois Maisonneur, 
edited by Millin, and the vases of Cleuer; these were followed 
by our countryman Millingen’s vases of Coghill,—the plates of 
which were, however, uncoloured, like Millin’s and Millingen’s 
** Ancient unedited Monuments,” where the most interesting 
vases were both delineated and described with such elegance of 
art, learning, and soundness of judgment, as characterized a new 
epoch for the study of these objects. Single vases had also 
been given by Winckelman and Vissonti, and Dodwell in his 
‘Classical Tour;” but a new discovery on a fresh soil was destined 
to eclipse, both in number and interest, as to style and epoch 
of art, as to myth and story, the hitherto unrivalled treasures 
of all the European collections together. The places where 
these vases had been discovered were the tombs of the dead, 
seldom containing the ashes, because it was not usual among the 
people who used them to burn their dead, but deposited near 
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the sarcophagi, or close to the bodies of the deceased. In some 
localities the tombs were built or excavated in the rocky hills 
adjoining the old cities, as at the metropolis at Pastum; while 
in others, the Hypogaia were submerged beneath the plane 
of site, apparently by volcanic influence. The mode of excavat- 
ing varied with the locality, but the fact of the places where 
they were found was well and popularly known. In 1828 
Lucien Bonaparte, who had long retired from public life to the 
papal dominions, and had been pressed by Gregory XIV. to 
purchase the estates of Canino and Musignano, and created 
by the Pope Prince of Canino, discovered many of these objects 
on his estate. The reasons which induced him to search do 
not appear, but in 1828 he commenced excavating in the 
vicinity of the village of the Ponte de la Badia, at a short dis- 
tance from Musignano. The locality was divided between the 
Prince, the Chevalier Durai, and a Signor Candelori; and in 
the course of 1829 the different excavations had produced three 
thousand vases. Circumstances, however, caused the disposal 
of a great part of the Canino collection into the hands of the 
Pope, the Cardinal Fesch, and the principal European mu- 
seums. Subsequent to these excavations, extensive ones of a 
similar nature were undertaken by General Galassi, at Cervetri, 
the ancient Coere or Agylla, at which place, two thousand black 
vases alone are said to have been discovered; and other searches 
promoted by the dealers, Campanari, Vescovallio, De Domenicis, 
at Tuscanei, Toscanella, Bari, and other places, produced seve- 
ral vases of inferior merit. The whole number of these at 
present probably amounts to between ten and fifteen thousand 
pieces, of different shades of style and value, but all interesting 
to the antiquary and the artist, in respect to style, epoch, and 
mythology. 

In the mean time the influence of Niebuhr at Rome had 
laid the foundation of a society, soon destined to play a brilliant 
part in archeological researches. The Italians, on the whole 
but superficial Greek scholars, and but sparingly imbued with 
philosophical views, were not adequate to explain these works 
of art. The Etrusco-mania, too, infected them as a body, and the 
mystic school, whose taint is not yet extinguished, contributed 
to render them still more inefficient ; but a society of Germans, 
founded by M. Gerhard and Kestner, supported by the in- 
fluence and talents of the distinguished Prussian minister M. 
le Chevalier Bunsen, and the protection of the then Prince 
Royal, the present King, set themselves determinedly to work, 
and investigated to the foundation the discoveries then daily 
making. ‘The most distinguished members of the society were, 
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Professor Welcher, Dr. Edward Gerhard, Theodore Panofka, 
the Baron de Stackelbergh, M. Bunsen ; the Italian antiquaries 
Camnei Campana, Avellino, and Professor Nibbi; the French 
archeologists Lenormant, De Witte, and Raoul Rochette; 
while Millingen and Gell, among the English, chiefly contributed 
to the advancement of this branch of research, and the society 
enrolled under its banner the most distinguished names in 
Europe. The plan of its operations was, to publish Bulle- 
tini, to announce the fleeting information of the moment, which 
appeared monthly. Annali, issued yearly, containing the more 
important disquisitions, and Monumenti, consisting of plates, in 
folio, representing the most important monuments of ancient 
art. The Annali embrace a variety of archeological matter 
and disquisitions, generally upon single vases, and exhibit a 
series of valuable monographs; but the most luminous paper on 
vases is the “‘ Rapporto Volcente” of Gerhard, a literary report, 
drawn up with the precision of a state paper, on the discoveries at 
Vulci. It classifies the whole subject of vases, till then vaguely 
and empirically examined, and is, in fact, up to the present 
hour, the only general work on the fictile art of Etruria. Since 
the Rapporto Volcente, however, important discoveries have 
been made, and the results of the whole from the time of La 
Chausse may be thus stated. 


Extent of the Fictile region. 


The fictile region extends from Etruria to the heel of Italy, 
and the vases are found in Tarquinia, at M. Rozzo, at Corneto, 
at Musignano, the P. de la Badia, at Cervetri, the ancient Ceere, 
Chiusi or Clusium, and Bolsinia or Volsena, Overeto, Viterbo, . 
Perugia, Azezzo, Volaterra, and Populonia; at Atella Calvi and 
Telere, among the Samnites; at Ruvo and Bomarzo, in Apulia; 
at Bari Ceglie, Arpi, Bitordi, Conversano, in Lucania; at Capua, 
Nola, Pestum, Sorrentum, St. Agata dei Goti in Campania; and 
in the whole of the Provincia da Basilicata in the Terra di 
Lavoro; in the lower part of Italy, Locris and Tarentum, and 
along the coast of Calabria. Vases are said, indeed, to have been 
found as far north as Bologna; but Tuscany, the Papal States, 
and Naples, are the main boundaries of the fictile region. Great 
numbers of these vases have also been found at Agrigentum, and 
in other parts of Sicily. Athens, the Ionian Isles, and Corinth, 
with various tombs of Greece Proper, have furnished their small 
quota, and the same class of objects appear deposited in the 
tumuli of the Crimea. It must not be supposed that they are 
all referable either to the same epoch or people; the number 
found present distinctive marks for a generic classification into 
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styles of manufacture. Particular shapes, too, are allied with 
certain fabric and subjects, and a short acquaintance will ren- 
der us familiar with the leading points of arrangement as to 
style. 


Style. 


It must not however be imagined, that the geographical 
arrangement of style is quite perfect, since while in certain 
localities the various styles seem mixed, and the same tomb has 
been known to present vases of different fabric and epochs; 
it has been supposed indeed, and partly proved, that in par- 
ticular places the necropolis was divided between the producers 
of the different classes. Were it required to demonstrate that 
these vases were not executed by the Etruscans, a chimera 
cherished by some to the present hour, the fact of the myths of 
all being Greek, the inscriptions with few exceptions being in 
that language, while the bronzes, the scarabeei and gets give 
us Greek myths with the Etruscan language, might be adduced. 
Neither do these objects present us with any of the puny Italian 
gods, much less heroes. Janus is unknown on them; Romulus 
and Remus are never seen or mentioned, and many of the so 
called Etruscan inscriptions are little more than Greek letters, 
arranged without sense to catch the eye. In certain instances, 
as in cock-fights, the letters perhaps are intended for the notes 
of the birds. It consequently does not need the authority of 
Winckelman and his followers, to prove that they were not 
Etruscan. But if a consent almost universal admits their Greek 
origin, a point still remains to be settled as to the place of their 
fabrication. First, it has been supposed that they were made 
upon the spots where found by the Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian and 
Greek colonists or invaders. Secondly, that they were impor- 
tations from Greece Proper. The advocates of the first theory 
point to the variety of styles in different parts of the country, 
the discovery of a supposed manufactory, and the presence of 
the material upon the spot. Those who favour the second, 
triumphantly show the same description of vases found at 
Athens, in Sicily, in the Greek Isles, and even in the Crimea. 
But on the whole, the evidence is in favour of a local manu- 
facture, because particular shapes, varnishes, and mode of hand- 
ling are limited to certain localities,—an unanswerable objection 
to importations from Greece Proper, whose vases are clearly dis- 
tinct in respect to style and execution from those of Italy ; 
further, from the enormous quantity found in the tombs; again, 
from the acknowledged antiquity of the fictile art among the 
Etrurians and early settlers; lastly, the Roman annals men- 
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tion the vases of Etruria; hence it appears no forced hypothesis 
to consider these vases as the products of a mixed population, 
influenced by Greek art, imbued with Greek mythology, and 
speaking a Greek language. 


Classification of Vases. 


The mode of classification proposed has been such, as shows 
the progress of the art from the solid, the substantial, and archaic 
forms to the light and airy ware, which in some instances has 
been found nearly as thin as writing-paper. The oldest ware 
is probably that denominated by M. de Witte, in his catalogue 
of the Durand collection,—Etruscan: it is made of black clay, 
black throughout, and not merely coloured or varnished over. 
When broken, it exhibits a rough granulated fracture, rather 
lighter towards the centre. Besides its innate colour, the ex- 
terior has been additionally, in many instances, adorned with a 
shiny translucent black varnish. The vases of this material are, 
in the first instance, distinguished by never having subjects 
painted or engraved upon them; but the representation is al- 
ways treated in a bas relief, sometimes very salient and modelled, 
at others, impressed apparently from the face of a cylinder or 
die, which has been run round the body of the vase, and left a 
continuous band or frieze of figures in relief. The representa- 
tions are accordant with the high antiquity assigned to them ; 
and the persons by whom fabricated, the rigid limbs, the long 
pendent hair, the female Caryatid figures, with their hair dressed 
a |’ Egyptienne, point to Greek art modified by Etruscan feeling, 
such as is evident in the bronzes, on the mirrors and scarabzi 
found in the same locality, and with the names of heroes and di- 
vinities in Osque or Latin forms. Subjects of mythology are 
rarely represented upon them, and that ordinarily repeated 
represents a procession towards a personage seated upon a throne 
attended by two doryphori or spear-bearers, who receives the 
homage of a bearded man and a female, has considerable ana- 
logy to the scene of Talthybius, Epeus, and Agamemnon, dis- 
covered in the isle of Samothrace, and now in the Louvre on 
a frieze. The scene on the vases, probably, is Briseis led back to 
Agamemnon from Achilles. On some others of these vases bones 
have been found modelled, ornaments of different flowers, and 
the club of Hercules and the Nemean lion. Females holding 
panthers, sphinxes, and Hecate holding in each hand a dog, are 
also found; but the limited mythic of this style renders it of 
less interest than that of some of the succeeding classes. Ana- 
logous to this manufacture are certain massive or solid vases in 
the shape of circular dishes, of a light red or straw-coloured clay, 
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decorated on their rims with figures in bas relief, impressed 
from a metal cylinder or mould. The subject of the bas reliefs, 
which principally refer to hunting scenes and the chase of various 
animals, approach closely to the paintings with which the walls 
of the tombs at Tarquinia and Coere are decorated, and point to 
the Etruscan fabric of the vases. An additional argument for 
the aboriginal origin of this manufacture may be drawn from the 
locality where they are found; it is to the north of ancient Tus- 
cania, in Cervetri, the ancient Agylla or Coere, the Coere Vetus 
of the Romans, in Chiusi or Clusium, where the cornelian 
Etruscan scarabzei are found, from the Ponte de la Badia or Vulci, 
the capital of the Volsinii, at Civita Vecchia, at Veii among the 
Veientes, and to the north of Rome: while they are never found 
in Lucania or Campania, or any of the ancient provinces now 
passing under the name of the Terra di Lavoro. The transi- 
tion of the art is manifested in the vases called Egyptian, or 
Nolan-Egyptian, by Gerhard in his Rapporto Volcente, og Phoe- 
nician, in Sicily, which commence the series of painted vases; and 
the material of which they are made is a pale, light argillaceous 
earth, varying from a dull straw to a light red colour. The 
figures upon these vases, which are usually animals, sphinxes, 
lions, lion-headed birds, syrens, water-fowl, flowers of the lotus, 
and some mythic subjects, which we will subsequently mention, 
are mono-chromatic; the tints are flat, generally of a dull red, 
but varying to a deep umber brown; the accessories are generally 
introduced in purple, or a deep lake, resembling a duit Dutch 
pink colour, and the interior parts of the subject introduced with 
a groin, in order to eke out the monotony of the treatment. 
After the flat tint had been laid on, an artist, who possessed some 
talent, scratched in through the tint down to the body of the 
vase with a needle or graver, which left a lighter line, and re- 
lieved the uniform dulness of the colour. 


Subjects of the Vases. 


The subjects upon the vases are generally friezes or bands of 
animals, which decorated early Greek work, and are like the lions 
discovered at the treasury of Atreus, at Mycenz; but several 
of these vases are found with human figures, occasionally em- 
ployed in the chase, but rarely a apa mythic or heroic 
events. A combat, for example, closely approaching the ordi- 


nary representation of the struggle for the body of Patroclus; a 
Mercury with four wings; a marine deity, like Triton, or Phe- 
nician Dagon and Oannes; the array of warriors, and several 
other subjects, are found upon them; and on the cover of one of 
these Phoenician vases, found by Dodwell at Corinth, and now 
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in the Dodwellian museum at Rome, at the foot of the capitol 
is a scene from a boar-hunt, like that of the A‘tolian myth of the 
chase of the Calydonian boar, with the names of the hunters 
inscribed upon it in archaic Greek characters, and in some in- 
stances with the names of the manufacturers. Gerhard, in his 
‘** Rapporto,” refers these to the Egyptian style of art. The 
Egyptians, however, rarely painted their pottery—never in the 
style in which these are executed; while the appearance of 
flowers resembling the lotus may have been derived from that 
country, and the presence of the zoned amazonite unguent vases, 
of the shape called alabastron, in the tombs of Etruria and 
Egypt, the Egyptian porcelain deities decorated with Etruscan 
filigree werk in gold, points, beyond a doubt, to a commercial 
intercourse either directly or through Greek and Phoenician tra- 
ders. ‘The vases which approach next to the Egyptian have 
been styled Tyrrheno-Egyptian ; they are the transition state 
from the Egyptian to the peculiar ware and drawings found in 
Italy alone, but modified with the influence of Greek art: the 
figures are archaic, the limbs angular, the attitudes totally desti- 
tute of freedom, the clay red, or generally of a pallid clay colour. 
The necks of the vase are often decorated with animals of the 
same kind as appear on the Phoenician style; the accessories are 
introduced in red and white, and the needle or graver relieves 
the dulness of the mono-chromatic tint. The subjects on these 
are other Pelasgian stories, as the hunt of the boar of Calydon 
on a vase in the British museum, found at Capua; the Libyan 
tradition of weighing sulphur before Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene; 
Hercules and Echidna, Theseus and the Minotaur. In proportion 
to the general mass, the vases of the second and third style are 
as few in number as they are powerful in interest, from their 
exhibiting the incunabula, from which the art attained a degree 
of perfection, rarely, if ever, rivalled. From this point the potter 
advanced with rapid strides; discarding the accessories of friezes 
of animals, he filled up the body of his vase with subjects and 
figures traced in a solid flat tint of black upon the rich yellow of 
the vase, occasionally mellowed into an orange-coloured flower. 
The figures, indeed, still retained some of the harsh and un- 
gainly stiffness of their archaic origin, and the design was more 
spiritedly imagined than artistically developed. The high and 
angular calves and buttocks, with the iron-knotted muscles, the 
angular limbs, peaked knees, long noses, pointed chins and hands, 
with an inane smile upon the features, are evidently the first 
improvement of the potter’s art. Like the metopes of Selinus, 
and the figures in the pediment of the temple of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius at Augina, now in Munich, they exhibit the same ex- 
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aggeration of details, the same mistake of strength for beauty, 
and energy for grace. These vases, called Tyrrhenian for the 
fore-cited reason, are avowedly the work of Greek settlers in 
Italy ; the stories are Greek, with scarcely an exception to the 
contrary, and do not descend lower than the legends of the poets 
of the epic cycle. A single step brings us to the division called 
affected-Tyrrhenian, still of the same colour, but with the figures 
apparently imitations of the old style, and with the execution 
better than the design. The defects of the original style are, as 
happens always with imitations, excessively magnified; the limbs 
are wiry, the beards peaked, the attitudes fastidious : Greek my- 
thology is also the subject of their scenes. But these vases are 
to all appearance much more modern than even the next step in 
the art, called ARCHAIC GREEK, distinguished from the ‘T'yr- 
rhenian by a greater freedom of drawing, proportions more justly 
observed, grouping more artistically treated, the back-grounds 
with a yellow colour, the figures in black or invisible green, with 
the hands and other accessories of a deep lake, the use of the 
graver with greater spirit and freedom, the females coloured white, 
the shapes exhibiting considerable diversity and beauty, the 
myths Greek—the adventures of Bacchus, the Gigantomachia, the 
Heracleis, Theseis, Ilias and Odysseis, with the stories of the 
epic cycle, the Argonauts, the Attic and Doric traditions. Vases 
of this class and style are found at Vulci, Viterbo, and to the 
north of Rome generally; in Sicily, at Girgenti or Agrigentum ; 
at Athens, throughout the Morea, and the Greek isles of the 
Archipelago. 

The vases found out of Italy, indeed, are not generally of that 
fine class as to drawing, colour of varnish, and mode of treating 
the subject as at Vulci, and the unpractised eye soon discovers 
the difference of the wares of Sicily and Magna Grecia. A con- 
siderable improvement was however effected by the substitution 
of the colour of the figure, which being painted dark, lent a lugu- 
brious appearance to the vases, and rendered the picture heavy 
and indistinct, and the best epoch of the art at Vulei presents 
the PURE GREEK STYLE. ‘The figures were left of the orange or 
yellow colour of the vase, and the back-ground coloured with the 
lucid. black or invisible green varnish; the interior lines of the 
figures were now introduced with black lines; the accessories, 
such as crowns, &c. coloured lake, inscriptions with the names 
of the artist painter or manufacturer, persons to whom presented, 
of the gods or heroes represented, teem upon them; their my- 
thology is purely Greek, rich principally in attic myths, and the 
vases of this class are not confined to the north of Rome, but are 
found to the foot of Italy. Of these the most brilliant and 
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Jovely, both as regards shape and varnish, are dug up at Nola, in 
Campania, the old Chalcidian colony, whose coins attest the pre- 
valence of Athenian feeling and origin, from whence a large 
perten of the settlers probably came. Into this class of pure 

reek, the refined Hellenism, must be incorporated the vases 
found at Locri, and even Vulci, exactly like p a formerly dis- 
covered in the tombs at Athens, with a white or cream-coloured 
back-ground, and the subject delicately traced in a sepia or 
black outline, with purple accessories, and stories from the He- 
racleis or the tragic poets. Simultaneously with these, vases, 
several of red clay, entirely painted black but of elegant shapes, 
which then prevailed, are found sometimes with embossed orna- 
ments, and the truly unrivalled shape of the Nolan Amphora 
and Cylix, or in the dialect of the dealers tazza, both decorated 
with figures or simply black. The class of vases treated of thus 
far, are connected with the rise and progress of the potter’s 
art, and those of Nola exhibit the highest degree of perfection. 
The vases ornamented with black figures upon a red ground, 
are on the whole more sombre, less adapted for the purpose of 
delineation of form; but those with yellow figures on a black 
ground, are as charming in respect to colour, as they are ele- 
gant in shape and beautiful in design. The figures nearly re- 
semble those which shed the vivid iridescence of Greek art over 
the outlines of Flaxman, and are not only, if possible, more 
beautiful, but they are kept within the strict limits of ancient 
propriety, in which the passions of the mind were indicated by 
attitude, not by expression. They have, indeed, the internal evi- 
dence of having been often copied from originals of a far higher 
cast of merit, from the paintings which adorned the walls of 
public monuments, buildings, and temples, and from efforts of 
the glyptic art, since, in Greece at least, sculpture preceded 
painting, and the last was always subordinate to and the copyist 
of the first. Analogous to sculpture, the unity of subject was kept 
up with the slightest accessory, and such as garnished, but never 
intruded upon the saliency of the main subject. A branch indi- 
cated the scene to be passing in a wood; a shell or fish under 
Europa seated on the bull, that she is passing over the briny 
ocean ; a box on high, or a column, indicates the atrium or me- 
garon; and a border of undulating waves, the sea. In the words 
of the great bard, who has happily seized the main distinction 
of Greek art, 

«« And for Achilles, there did stand 
A spear gript in an armed hand,” 


the Greek painter was always the sculptor, with a pencil in his 
VOL, VIII,—NO. Il. x 
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hand. To finish, however, the notice of styles, the next in point 
of excellence is undoubtedly that of Ruvo, the ancient Rubi and 
Apulia. The style of Ruvo is far more pictorial, the groups are 
more numerous, the attitudes more similar to painting, and on 
some vases gilding is introduced to heighten the effects of the 
artist. A splendid Ruvo vase exists in the British Museum from 
the Hamilton collection, representing the Rape of the Leucippide, 
and several others, all with subjects of the highest mythological 
interest, are scattered through the Italian and other European 
collections. The groupings of the figures on many of these vases 
recall the paintings on the walls of Tarquinia and Cervetri. The 
Apulian style is only a slight degradation of the Nolan or Cam- 
panian ; the ware is nearly identical, but some peculiar shapes, as 
the vase 4 Colonette, and oscybophen, with figures more coarsely 
drawn, with subjects more frequently Bacchanalian, with a ma- 
nifest decadence of taste and feeling, and in some instances an 
affectation of the older types, such as animals 4 l’Egyptienne, 
on the neck, principally characterize this division. From this 
style we pass to that of Bari and Cavosa, and the vases found in 
St. Agata da Goti, in the province da Basilicata, in the Terra 
di Lavoro. Among the first of these are several vases with ele- 
gant handles curling round the necks, and often presenting beau- 
tiful heads of the Medusa. On these vases there prevails a great 
deal of florid ornament in the area, and the main subjects are 
generally uninteresting, representing heroes or sepulchral monu- 
ments, or scenes taking place in the pronaos of a building. The 
Basilicata class exhibits still more strikingly the rapid decline of 
the art; the figures are coarser, larger, grosser in proportion, the 
drawing less accurate, and the varnishes duller. The accesso- 
ries are also more numerous, the introduction of the Gothic 
feeling of filling up every crank and crevice of the area with a dull 
monotony of the Bacchic cortége, and an androgynous winged 
form, apparently intended for Eros or Love, perpetually flitting 
over the scene, are the leading features of this division. There 
is an evident admixture here of a Tyrrhenian feeling foreign to 
Greek art; and this closes the list of classes, since the black ware 
of this style and those with bas-reliefs from Girgenti (Agrigen- 
tum) are only a subdivision, and the terra cotta unglazed vases 
and drinking-cups (Rhyta) from Tarquinia and Basilicata, are 
only part of the same class. There is another division still more 
degraded as regards the art of drawing, specimens of which ex- 
hibit Greek myths, with the intervention of Etruscan deities, as 
Charon. ‘The drawing is coarse, thick, and ill-proportioned, like 
that on the Etruscan sarcophagi and mirrors. 
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It was of course an interesting point of the inquiry to arrive 
at the epoch at which these vases were made, and this necessa- 
rily involves some considerations upon the origin and progress of 
fictile art in Greece Proper. Among the Egyptians, the antiquity 
of the art ascended to the gods, and the Creator Deity of Egypt 
was represented making them like a potter out of clay upon the 
potter’s wheel. From the presence of the arragonite vases of 
Egypt in the Etruscan tombs, of a shape as old at least as the 
Pharaoh Necho, they might be supposed to be introduced from 
-that country; but although it would be hazardous to state that 
the potter’s art was posterior to the fda, or wooden images 
of Dzedalus, yet there can be little doubt that the painting 
and ornamenting of vases attributed to Dibutades of Sicyon 
was later than the Toreutic work in Greece. The epoch of Dibu- 
tades is not certain, but that of Demaratus of Corinth, who, flying 
from the tyrant Cypselus, brought with him the Sicyonian artists 
Eucheir and Eugrammos, is fixed to the 30th Olympiad, 659 B. c. 
The Corinthian ruler had given the preference to oriental artists, 
and Eucheir and Eugrammos, the Hengist and Horsa of To- 
reutic or Ceramic art, had emigrated with Demaratus. Although 
it appears from the speech of the Emperor Claudius on the 
brasses at Lyons, that the aristocratic nobility of Tarquinia 
looked with sovereign contempt on the Greek, a point by-the-by 
which shows a certain degree of civilisation, yet no doubt can 
be entertained but that the influence of the despised foreigners 
infused new energy into the sluggish circulation of Etruscan art. 
The fact is confirmed by the name of Eucheir, a successor pro- 
bably of the primeval artist, found on the ware of Vulci, and al- 
though it is supposed by Gerhard that these artists were workers 
in metals, the name of the second, Eugrammos, ‘‘the good pencil,” 
or draughtsman, is rather that of a painter, similar to the class 
of men who decorated the vases, than of an artist in metal. The 
works in metal, too, exhibit unequivocal marks of being the pro- 
duction of the Etruscans, not ef the Greeks; while the Dodwell 
vase, from Corinth, shows that the same style as the Phoenician 
or Egyptian prevailed there, as well as at Vulci and Nola. 

The second important fact for the settling of this question is 
afforded by the appearance of two historical subjects, whose dates 
are ascertained; one is Croesus, with his name KPOIZ0O, mounted 
on the burning pile, which happened in the 58th Olympiad, 
548 B.c.; the other, the weighing of the Silphium before Ar- 
cesilaus of Cyrene. A third vase of the same style, which has 
the opening scene of the “ bound Prometheus” of A‘schylus, 
falls again into the era 480 B.c., when that drama was first 

x 2 
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performed. Besides these prominent parts of chronology, the 
inscriptions with which these monuments abound afford an- 
other clue. There are no long words or aspirated letters: 
tov Adevebey atdroy eus iS employed for tov AOnvyber abrwy ens; Koevoxres 
is used for Sevoxdys, and eypapeer for eygayer. On vases of the Phoe- 
nicians and Egyptians down to the Ruvo class, the script of the 
letters, particularly the Z, A, @, N, c, a, 6,4, isarchaic, resembling 
the Sigean inscription; while on the Ruvo vases EPI®TAH is 
found for Egigvan, MIAIAS for Mitias. The vases of Apulia are 
rarely inscribed, those of Basilicata still less so, if ever; and of 
the few known to be so, many, at least those in the Hamilton 
collection, are suspicious. Now the introduction of the letters 
of Simonides into the Greek alphabet took place under the 
archonship of Euclides, in the 94th Olympiad, 404 B.c. ; and the 
vases of the earlier styles, from the Etruscan to those of Ruvo, 
must consequently be prior to 404 B.c.; while the vases of Ruvo 
and Basilicata posterior to this period cannot be later than the 
124th Olympiad, 229 B.c., because no specimen of Corinthian 
architecture, none of the free and Roman or Alexandrian art, 
and no Roman inscription is found on any of them; and they 
abound in representations relative to the worship of Bacchus, 
whose mysteries were suppressed in Campania on account of the 
debauchery attendant on its orgies in the year of the city 229 B.c. 

The multitude of inscriptions with which these vases are 
covered, are pregnant with all kinds of interest: first, they reveal 
the subjects of many myths, which, treated in an unusual or 
general manner, are liable to equivoque. Thus the vase of 
Midias in the Museum, which came from Ruvo, and was sup- 
posed to represent Pelops and Ginomaus, was discovered by 
Gerhard in 1839 from its inscriptions, till then unseen, to be 
a picture of the Dioscuri bearing off on their bridal day the 
daughters of Leucippus ; while another obscure vase, representing 
a sacrifice, is from its inscriptions only known to be the sacrifice 
offered by Jason, previously to his final embarkation on the Argo. 
Nor are the inscriptions always mere recitations of the names of 
the personages represented, of whom indeed the inscriptions 
sometimes give an epithet, as Qobopaf, ‘ the ram breast-plated,’ on 
a singular little Lecythus, representing Ulysses placed under the 
body of the ram of Polyphemus, and thus escaping from his 
cave. But many of the inscriptions contain the addresses of the 
persons represented: thus, XAIPE @EZEv, ‘ Hail, Theseus,’ occurs 
on a vase with this hero; EXEAHy cxédev, ‘disperse them;’ =XEvA, 
(cxeva,) ‘get ready ;’ AEAIOK, (d¢80«a,) ‘1 am fortified ;’ SKEAEO, 
(cxedéew,) ‘I will chase thee,’ on a vase offering; Pallas-Athene 
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encouraging Hercules to combat the giants, or the sons of 
Hippocoon. The singular exclamation in honour of Hercules, 
EIEIEI, on a vase of the late Prince of Canino, and the ob- 
scene interjections addressed by courtesans to their followers. 
Sometimes the drinking-vases contain an address to the person 
about to use it, as IIPOMINE KAI MH KAT@HI, “ Sip, and don’t 
lay it down.” On vases of the best, as well as of inferior fabric, 
the manufacturer often placed his name, followed by the word 
ETIOIESEN, “ he made or fabricated it,” which was a portion of 
the art often distinct from that of the painter of the vase, who 
employed the term EFPAZ®EN, “ he depicted it.” Thus IEPON 
EMIOESEN, XAXPVAION EIIOIEZEN, means that Hieron and Cha- 
chrylion were manufacturers of the respective vases ; while 
ENIKTETOS EPASPEN designates that Epictetos depicted the 
subject; and the vases hitherto found present a number of, pro- 
bably as many as fifty, names of artists and manufacturers, most 
of whose local fame and excellence are only known from their 
fictile ware. This custom, indeed, was handed down to the red 
Samian ware, fabricated under the Roman empire, and daily 
turned up under our very footsteps in the city of London, most 
of which bears in Latin characters, in bas-relief, the name of the 
maker, accompanied with the word OF, for officina, ‘ his manu- 
factory,’ or F, fecit, and is introduced on several early Gaulish and 
British coins, and is found on the silver pennies of Saxon princes. 

Sometimes, indeed, the rival artists indulged in that bragga- 
docio so prevalent among the Greeks, and the manufacturer Eu- 
thymides inscribed on one of his choice productions, OY OTAE 
IIOTE ETSPONIOS,— Ewphronius never made such.” Among the 
most prominent manufacturers at Vulci, were the names of Pan- 
thzeus, Andocides, Tychius, Cleophrades, Hischilus, Bryaxides, and 
Chachrylion, Chelis, Dinias, Euphronius, and Euxiteus, Exesias, 
Panthaios, Nicosthenes, one of the early school, and Sosias and 
Xenocles. Astras and Taleides were already known from their 
works in Campania and Apulia, and Midias is a new addition 
to our vases of Ruvo. The principal painters who have the addi- 
tion of éypdpev to their names, are Epictetus, an artist of the pure 
Greek school, distinguished for the freedom and elegance of his 
designs, although often indulging in subjects revolting to good 
morals, Hipparchmus, Onesinus, Phidippus, Phintias, Taconides, 
and Exesias, who worked at the design as well as at the wheel. 
Besides these inscriptions, another class is often found on vases 
of all epochs; the name of the proprietor of the vase always 
distinguished from other names by the epithet KAAOZ, “ the 
beautiful,” an epithet so general, that it would seem to scarcely 
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imply any thing more than gentle or aristocratic blood, if there 
were not proofs of the depravity of Greek manners lurking be- 
neath it in many instances; but the admiration of beauty among 
the Greeks was almost a religious feeling, and the ro cade ap- 
pears to have been considered by them as a revelation of the 
divine essence itself. Many of the vases thus inscribed, must 
consequently be considered as presents made by the admirers of 
the physical charms of adolescence to the children or youths 
whose beauty in the gymnasium extorted universal homage; it 
is thus to be found ONETOPIAEE KAAOX, “ the beautiful Oneto- 
rides,” EV@IAETOE KAAOS, “ the beautiful Euphiletos ;” and what 
is far more common, the mere expression HO IIAIZ KAAO®, “ the 
boy is lovely,” sometimes repeated again and again, and written in 
all kinds of styles and orthography. These inscriptions are, how- 
ever, peculiar to the earlier vases, and were laid aside when the 
art touched the horizon of its declination. The vases executed 
with the greatest care, and with the most elaborate inscriptions, 
generally present the name of the principal personages of the 
myth depicted on them; that of the manufacturer from whose 
hands they issued; of the artist by whom the vase was painted ; 
and also that of the person to whom the vase was offered. To 
these may be added certain inscriptions roughly scratched under 
the feet of the vases, one of which has been most ably explained 
by Letronne, in the ‘* Journal des Savans,” expressing the name 


. or price of the vase. To such an extent are the inscriptions 


sometimes carried out, that a celebrated vase in the reserved Ca- 
nino collection was called by its proprietor the ‘‘ sixty words,” 
from having this number of words upon it; and many of that 
reserve present from a dozen to thirty different names and epi- 
thets upon them. Among the inscriptions found are a few 
Etruscan, many apparently of no language at all,* but mere orna- 
mental imitations, although dignified by Lucien Bonaparte into 
a langue inconnue, two or three in Oscan, and a vase has been 
stated by Mrs. Hamilton Gray to have been found recently with 
a Persian poem inscribed on it! The publication of this last 
may be sceptically awaited; for whether Parthis cocta focis, or 
the craft of our ingenious and talented restawratori and falsi- 


jicatori of Italy in general, and Rome in particular, remains to 


be determined. 
Mode of Fabrication. 


Another point of interest, though not the last, is the supposed 


* Many of these, possibly, would resolve into the current or cursive writing of 
the Etruscans, on which subject the Roman tablets, recently explained by Herr 
Massman, might possibly lead to fresh elucidations. 
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mode of fabrication; for of the actual means employed, neither 
the paintings of the sepulchres nor of the vases furnish any 
indication, and the Greek and Latin authors speak sparingly 
upon this subject; and here the researches of the Neapolitan 
Garguilo become of interest, from his attempts to remake speci- 
mens of the ancient fictile art, often tried, and generally with a 
defeat more signal, than success even partial. It appears from 
Garguilo, that the earth of all the classes is found, generally 
speaking, in the locality of the vases, except that of the Phoenician 
or Egyptian class, and the extreme lightness of the ancient vases 
attests a fineness of material which is almost peculiar to the clay 
strata; however, nearly as fine have been found in this country, 
and applied to the purposes of imitation. Grinding does not 
render the clay sufficiently fine, and it was apparently mixed 
with water to allow the sandy particles to sink by their specific 
gravity, while the finer particles were suspended in solution. 
The water in this state, charged with the fine argillaceous clay, 
was transferred to another pit or vat, and the fine earth slowly 
deposited itself; the liquid was evaporated or drawn off, and the 
clay found at the bottom ready for immediate use. It appears, 
from the analysis of Vauquelin, given by Millin, that this orange- 
coloured clay is composed of fifty-three parts of silica, one of alu- 
mina, forty-five of iron, and that the diversity of colour was contin- 
gent upon the excess or want of presence of iron in the mass. The 
black varnish with which they were glazed, was supposed by him 
to be plumbago or anthracite, but minium, litharge, and manga- 
nese were found by Garguilo, when ground with gum and laid 
on, to be the best imitations. When exposed to a white heat, 
the black underwent no alteration; and the Prince de Canino 
often plunged his into nitric acid to test their authenticity, this 
liquid being said to destroy attempts at imitation in painting. 
From the uniform tone of colour on the best vases, it is almost 
certain that they must have been baked in a close furnace, with- 
out the possibility of the flames reaching them, a mode known to 
have been practised by the Romans, as the furnace and kiln dis- 
covered by Artis in December 1822 testifies. They were all 
turned on the lathe, for the delicate precision of shape and the 
mathematical principles of beauty traceable in them prove this ; 
and they are all true to the touch, the finest test of accuracy. It 
is, however, still a question whether the black and other acces- 
sory colours to the original one of the rest of the vase, were 
baked ; supposing that they were, there is difficulty in accounting 
for the non-absorption of the black material. The dark colour 
was traced in outline with a reed or brush, and the solid mass 
subsequently filled in. Its appearance seems to favour the hy- 
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pothesis that it was baked. The same observation does not how- 
ever apply to the lakes, blues or white, and the gold was laid 
apparently on a calcareous raised mordant, as among the Egyp- 
tians, and neither baked nor burnished. 

The application of colour is on the whole regulated by a con- 
ventional kind of art; the red or lake was applied to the hair, 
beards, wreaths, borders of garments, letters, blood gushing 
from wounded figures, manes of animals, and such details as 
relieve the monotony of the black; the white was applied, in the 
early styles, to the flesh of females only; but it forms the back- 
ground of Athenian vases, and is liberally employed for the flesh 
of males as well as of females, as the vases found at Bari, and 
those of the later epochs of art from the Terra di Lavoro. It also 
is there much more used in accessories: this was a thick body 
colour laid over the black or orange, easily injured and detaching 
itself from the vase. Gilding is but rarely employed, and seldom 
during the earlier styles: there was a vase, however, of the Ca- 
nino collection from the Ponte della Badia, representing Juno, 
with the accessories gilt. Blue is rarely found, and the preva- 
lent colours of which the others are exceptions, are the dark or 
invisible green colour, and the yellow of various shades, approach- 
ing in many instances toa pale cream. The colour, however, 
is under all circumstances of inferior interest to the shapes which 
these vases assume, decidedly the most beautiful of any which 
ever issued from the potter’s hands; the Gothic jugs in daily 
use among us, and blending the fancy and caprice of middle-age 
taste and feeling, being in all respects inferior to the chaste and 
simple, the plain yet dignified, sublimations of form on these 
works of art. The stern principles of modern utilitarianism may, 
indeed, object to the contracted mouths and voluminous form ; 
but we are speaking of type, not application, and the finish of 
vases of the better class is fully equal to the efforts of modern 
mechanism. 


Nomenclature of Vases. 


It was very desirable, in the first instance, to arrange a termi- 
nology of vases, and to endeavour, both for the sake of the in- 
terest it conferred on them and for the many philological points 
which they might throw light upon, to endeavour to discover the 
names they anciently bore, since the numerous ones conferred on 
vases by the Greeks were evidently intended to designate large 
classes of these objects. At an early period this was attempted 
by M. Theodore Panofka, in his ‘‘ Récherches sur les veritables 
noms des Vases Grees;” but his analysis was more valuable as 
a trial than felicitous in its results, and the sifting criticism of 
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Letronne has annihilated atleast the best half of Panofka’s labours, 
who had in many instances committed gross mistakes, and trans- 
lated the prices of vases by their names! The broken phalanx 
of their long array has, however, been rallied by M. Gerhard, and 
there is a tendency, partly from its convenience and partly from 
juster grounds of criticism, to assign certain names to particular 
shapes of vases, since it is clear that although the Greeks may 
promiscuously apply certain terms to different shapes, taking the 
range of time from Homer to Athenzeus, that their principal di- 
visions must have been to Greek minds as distinct as a xparip 
from an Smoxpyripiov, or a cup from a saucer. The Italians had 
long before adopted a nomenclature less obnoxious to the aris- 
tarchi of Greek literature, under the national names of tazza, 
campana, anfora, voluta, or rotelle, &c.; but the fact of these 
names being conventional and not the old ones, deprives them 
of all their charm; since there is at least this broad distinction 
between antiquities and natural history, that while you may 
adopt what names you please, and nickname butterflies and 
shrubs into the titles of Aristotle, Cicero, or the Cercopes, there 
is but one true designation in antiquity, one canon to which the 
type can be referred or not, and all other appellations, however 
plausible, not ranking higher than ingenious aberrations. There 
are, however, certain forms which indicate, from the names ap- 
plied to them, the shapes they must fall into: thus, the alabas- 
tron is evidently so called from its similarity to a shape originally 
executed in this material; and since one prevalent shape, an im- 
portation from Egypt, is found in the Etruscan tombs, there can 
be no hesitation in assigning the same form, when repeated in 
clay, to that name. The aryballos, or purse, is another of these 
shapes, defined with scarcely greater ditliculty; the lecythus is 
also nearly as clearly pointed out; and the hydria or water vase, 
a very elegant form with three handles, is nearly as obvious, 
since this form is seen on the scenes painted on the vases them- 
selves, and representing Athenian virgins drawing from the 
‘ fountain of Callirhoe. The amphora panathenaica, an oval 
vase with short neck and two small handles, inscribed with tov 
Abevebev ardov for ray Abnvybey a6adv, is another identification, and 
the most fastidious sense cannot object to it, while there are 
reasonable grounds for admitting it, provisionally at least. The 
cantharos and crater, cups with one or two handles, the mastos, 
an elegant shape resembling the female breast, of which Helen, 
in another material, dedicated a vase to Venus; the keras or 
horn, a shape resembling this object; and the rhyton, a vase in 
the form of the head and neck of an animal, the mouth wide and 
open at the back of the head, so that the guest must quaff 
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ayvert, and could not deposit his cup on the table till the draught 
was finished, which appears among the manufactures of Basi- 
licata. This vase was not invented till the age of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and becomes a fixed point for the chronology of 
the vases of this style. To trace the various shapes and their 
nomenclature, to adopt or to reject, and to produce more than 
the reasons already urged, and give another bearing, would re- 
quire a separate work, and a “‘ Nouvelle Lettre d’un Amateur et 
d’un Artiste” as a pendant to that of Letronne ; but to grope on in 
the settled belief that nothing can be done, that there was no 
difference of ancient nomenclature, but that these names were 
vaguely and promiscuously applied, is repugnant to common 
sense ; while to admit none proposed because all are not proved 
or ascertained, is to deal in a manner more pedantic than just. 


Writers on these Vases. 


; 

But the points already mentioned, although of first-rate im- 
portance to the artist and the manufacturer, and worth a more 
professional attention than our school of design pays them, the 
various helices and patterns with which the vases abound being 
applicable to metallic ornaments, and the classic mode of treat- 
ment being desirable in all materials, are yet of secondary interest 
to the stories and myths represented on them,—the pictorial 
scholia of the epic poet, the historian, and the dramatist, executed 
contemporaneously, and the unimpeachable testimony of Greek 
art. This had already attracted a host of commentators, and 
among them the distinguished names of Winckelman, Visconti, 
Boettiger, and Creuzer; but the impetus which has of late car- 
ried on the mind of Germany to a general and almost hyper-cri- 
tical knowledge of the Greek language, has also been considerably 
diverted to the monuments of that nation. Among the most 
distinguished archzologists who have made this branch their 
study, Dr. Gerhard stands unrivalled for his general knowledge | 
and extensive acquaintance with the fictile art as a whole, my- 
thology included; and in knowledge of the subjects on fictile 
vases, far outshines all his competitors. Welcker is a philologist 
who regards art as subordinate to criticism of language, and his 
classical attainments and philosophical application of tradition 
to elucidate difficult and obscure myths are splendid. Panofka 
has also made several felicitous conjectures, and elucidated some 
highly interesting subjects; but there is a pruriency in his 
explanations beyond what is written, or was perhaps ever 
intended, and his monumental knowledge is not profound. M. 
le Chevalier Bunsen, the present Prussian ambassador in this 
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country, well known to every lover of antiquities and science, 
has also treated the general subject of these vases with great 
success. Dr. Braun, who is at present in Rome, gives occasional 
essays. Among the Italians, Lecondiano, Campanari, Avolta 
Campana, Inghirami, Micali, Canini, and others, oes also illus- 
trated the mythology; but on the whole the Italians are less 
profound, less philosophically acquainted with Greek than the 
Germans, with one exception, that of the Jesuit Secchi, who 
promises to be one of the first archzeologists in Europe; and his 
dissertation on the Jupiter Velcanus, and on various vases, besides 
his valuable numismatical works, as the Aus ‘grave Kercherianum, 
an account of the Roman asses in the Kircherian collection at 
Rome, contests the palm with the learning of Welcker itself. In 
France, Raoul Rochette, Lenormant, and De Witte, with their 
predecessors Millin, Barthelemy, and Visconti, have all aided in 
advancing to its present pitch the intimate acquaintance pos- 
sessed with almost every myth presented on these objects. ber. 
hard, Lenormant, and De Witte are, however, the only authors 
who have there treated the subject in genere. Our countryman, 
Mr. Millingen, is nearly the only one in England who has written 
much on vases, unless the eccentric lucubrations of Mr. Christie 
be admitted into the series. The fanciful and theoretic Chevalier 
Brondstedt, of Copenhagen, whose researches on the Elgin mar- 
bles and the bronzes of Siris, the supposed fragments of the ar- 
mour of Pyrrhus, are well known, has also elucidated, with an 
erudition la plus récherchée, several of these vases: his principal 
dissertation on the Panathenaic vases will be found in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature. But the three general 
works on vases are that of Inghirami, an indifferent compilation, 
and in one instance grossly and ludicrously erroneous; the Select 
Paintings on Vases of Gerhard, and the Elite Ceramographique of 
DeWitte. It is from these sources that any information at present 
possessed on the existing state of knowledge is mainly detived. 
Along with these may be placed the Annals and Bulletins of the 
Archzological Society of Rome, in which the most important of 
the myths found on the vases recently discovered in Italy, have 
been registered and explained. Most of the old explanations of 
Tischbein, Passeri, and the few given by D’Hancarville are wrong, 
and the mystic and generative theory which contaminated the 
labours of ‘Townley, D’Hancarville, and Payne Knight proved to 
be perfectly erroneous. No one, indeed, who goes through the 
labours of the latter writers can avoid regretting time so ill ap- 
plied, or erudition so warped, and a mental obliquity levelling 
talent and research beneath the line of mediocrity, or even igno- 


rance, 
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Myths on the Vases. 


Of all the myths found on the vases, the Gigantomachia, or 
battle of the gods and giants, is the first in point of interest. To 
those, indeed, who lay down poetic rules and chronicle the 
olympiads of heaven, it is not the most ancient; but it is often 
repeated, either wholly or in its individual scenes, on the vases 
of the second and third epochs,—the Tyrrhenian, Archaic, and 
pure Greek. There are two or three vases with this subject in 
the Museum representing the general contest, but the finest 
specimen of fictile art appears to be the cup in the museum at 
Berlin, or that in possession of Bassegio at Rome. This myth 
was an especial favourite of the Athenian people, either from the 
important share which Pallas-Athené took in the strife, or from 
their comparing the giants to themselves, both being supposed to 
be autochthones,—the giants being termed yryées, or “ earth- 
born,” and the Athenians giving out that they sprung from the 
soil they inhabited, and that the isthmus of Pallene was the loca- 
lity of the strife, and repeating the idea of the Gigantomachia 
in the Athenian tradition of the contest of Theseus with the 
Pallantida. The Gigantomachia or Titanomachia—for the two 
traditions though capable of separation were often confounded— 
appeared on several of the Athenian monuments, on the frieze of 
the pronaos of the Theseium; it decorated the large statue of 
Pallas in the Acropolis, and was one of the subjects embroidered 
on the sacred garment of the goddess, for the sail of the trireme 
sent to Delos, and the veil which covered the image of the deity 
in the Parthenon. The scenes of the Gigantomachia in detail 
are found on the metopes of the temple of Selinus, a colony from 
the Attic Megara, and the pediment of the temple of Agrigen- 
tum; while the Caryatids of the same edifice are formed of the 
vanquished enemies of the gods. On the vases the giants appear 
under different aspects; but generally as men, armed in Greek 
panoply, with Argolic or Theban bucklers, helmets, breastplates, 
greaves, and hurling their spears at the gods. Zeus (Jupiter) at 
times on foot, or else ascending a quadriga, fells them with 
thunders as on the peplon of Minerva, described by Euripides, 

 WTavwy yeveny 

tay Zeus aucpiripa, 

Kospiges proyynad Kpovidas ; 
while Hercules in the lion’s skin assists his fether with his bow 
and giant-slaughtering arrows, the yyavropes tos BeAéore of Lyco- 
phron. Pallas-Athene appears with her lance Encelados; Nep- 
tune pierces the giant Ephialtes with his trident, and hurls the 
huge fragment from the rocks of Cos at him; Vulcan applies with 
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pincers the red-hot (ua) bars of iron to the giant Clytius, as 
described by Apollodorus ; Apollo destroys Ephialtes, and Diana 
Clytius. Finally, Bacchus or Dionysos armed with the thyrsus, 
and attended by the shapes which he assumed of a pard and 
snake, fells to the earth Eurytus, another of the race. On one 
vase of the Canino collection, the giants were depicted anguipede, 
with the lower part of their bodies terminating in snakes, which 
style although common on gems, and some fine specimens exist 
in the Poniatowski collection now for sale in this country, and 
among the bassi relievi of Roman sculpture, is yet restricted to 
a few vases and the pediment of Agrigentum. Besides the more 
active events of the giant strife, Jupiter is often beheld with the 
assembled deities of Olympus, or in converse with Ganymede, 
bearing off the nymph A%gine, the mother of the dii Palici; in 
the shape of an eagle, transformed into a bull, and with the fair 
Europa on his back, crossing the liquid brine for Crete, attended 
by Mercury wooing the fair Alemene of Thebes, the mother of 
Hercules; or presiding over the Psychostasia of heroes. But on 
the whole, the events of the story of Jupiter are more limited 
than the traditions of the mythic age; and the vase supposed to 
offer, according to De Witte and Lenormant, Jupiter the founder 
of theOlympian games, is not either this subject, nor the apothe- 
osis of a poet, as proposed by Rochette, but the often-repeated 
Hercules Musagetes. ‘The Argolic Hera, or Juno, and she of 
Lacinium, who obtained high renown in Magna Grecia, seldom 
forms an individual subject; but a vase of the Hamilton collec- 
tion represents her seated on the golden throne, to which Vulcan 
had entrapped her; while this god, under his name of Daidalos, 
spear in hand, attacks Enyalios or Mars, who advances to the 
rescue of his mother. Pallas-Athene too, as a leading subject, is 
rare, although many of the vases offer the subject which formed 
one of the finest works of Phidias on the west pediment of the 
Parthenon,—the birth of the goddess; armed cap-a-pie, she 
leaps, of diminished proportions, out of the head of Jupiter in 
presence of the assembled gods, Eilethyos, Juno, Apollo, Latona, 
and Diana; Neptune and Hercules, with the operator Vulcan 
and his terrific sledge-hammer, with which he cleaves the skull of 
Jove, surround the suffering father of the gods; while at other 
times he holds on his knee the youthful goddess. The other 
appearances of Pallas are chiefly subordinate, when she assists 

ercules in his career; the birth is, however, most important for 
the analysis of the groups of the pediment of the Parthenon. It 
shows that long before, or at least contemporaneous, for these 
vases are those of an early fabric, Apollo, Diana, and Hercules, 
anachronisms without doubt, were yet by the Greeks themselves, 
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by a native, and on works attesting at every step the presence 
of Ionic mythology, supposed to be present at her birth, and that 
however ingenious and elaborately worked out are the deductions 
of M. Brondstedt, who rejects these personages in his arrange- 
ment, that the hypothesis of Visconti is supported by evidence 
which may be called posthumous to that illustrious archeologist. 
The Dorie Apollo is often found in the arms of Leto or Latona 
flying from the serpent Python; his destroying with his arrows 
Tityus, the attempted ravisher of his mother ; his arrival at Del- 
phi, seated on the tripod and surrounded by dolphins ; his asso- 
ciation with Latona and Diana, the Graces and the Muses; and 
his struggle with Hercules for his tripod, and expiation of the 
fury-haunted Orestes, are often present. 

here are but few vases that elucidate much of the mythology 
of Venus, although several offer erotic subjects treated with great 
licentiousness ; and of the tradition of Demeter, Triptolemus in 
his winged car, starting to confer on mankind the blessing of 
agriculture, and attended by Ceres and Proserpine, is the most 
obvious. The marine deities are also of subordinate import- 
ance, limited to the presence of Neptune in the giant war, to 
that of ‘Triton in the Heracleid, to Neptune flying with the fair 
Amymone, to the rape of Thetis by Peleus, to Scylla, and the 
hoary Nereus mounted on a hippocamp. Most of these fall, how- 
ever, as accessories and subordinates of other classes; and while 
the marine deities do not appear to play the prominent part 
which might be expected from a country so maritime as Magna 
Grecia, or as a people stated to have been so powerful at sea, 
might have been supposed to have treated them, and while ma- 
rine emblems adorn several of the choicest essays of the Greek 
mint in the exquisitely designed and elaborately executed coins 
of Pestum, Thurium, and Tarentum to the foot of Italy, the fic- 
tile vases representing marine subjects are comparatively rare to 
those with the Heracleid or the Dionysian traditions, or to the 
Argonautics, the Ilias or Odysseis, Bacchus and his cortége, the 
light and airy Menades, the frisking Fauns and Satyrs, the orgies 
of the Dionysiac rites, which are found on vases of all epochs. No 
vase has indeed as yet been found with the subject of Semele sink- 
ing at the approach of Jupiter robed in thunder; but the son of 
Maia confiding his youthful charge to the nymphs of Nysa, and 
the deity at times alone holding his cantharos or wine-cup, and 
ceras or drinking-horn, or accompanied by Ariadne, clothed in 
the nebris or fawn’s skin, or else in the pard skin, as Claudian 
sings— 


+ Quem Parthica velat 
Tigris et nodosam in orbem colligit ungues,” 








as as 
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playing on the lyre; tearing, under the influence of Bacchic fury, 
a kid in twain; reclining on an embroidered couch beneath the 
luxuriance of the vines of Tuscany, attended by Comedy and 
Tragedy, by the old and fat Silenus, the prototype of the jocund 
knight; returning from his Indian conquest mounted on a camel; 
or drawn in his car of yoked panthers, surrounded by the caper- 
ing and salacious Satyrs, by Comus playing on the double flute, 
by C£nopion pouring out to him the contents of an cenochoe, by 
Nymphaia or Ariadne, and by many of the satyric chori, bearing 
names not found in classic authors. The finest vase with this 
subject is the celebrated bacchanal one in the museum at Naples; 
Eros, or Cupid, soars over the scene, and on the vase of the last 
epoch is developed under an androgynous type, possibly merely 
meant to personify youth, since the female manner of allowing 
the hair to grow long and of tying it up behind is common to 
the gods and youthful heroes. On the Vulci vases, Bacchus is 
often accompanied or appears under the form of what is called 
by the Italians, Heton, from a passage in Macrobius. Mounted 
on a mule, his head bearded and crowned with ivy-leaves, he 
brandishes in his hands a mallet or hammer, and unites the attri- 
butes of Vulcan and Bacchus. One broad distinction marks out 
the two epochs of the art: on the early vases the Satyrs are 
allied with the Centaurs, and represented with the ears and tail 
of a mule or horse; on the Campanian vases with the horns of a 
goat, as on the Roman bassi relievi; but never, as under the 
decadence of art and disappearance of taste, with the tpayooxeny. 
With their hair wildly floating in the air, the Menades or Bac- 
chantes are seen striking the tympanum or hand-drum, rattling to 
the evoe the xperaA& or castanets, or else sounding the double flute. 
A few of the events of the history of Vulcan occur, but they are 
connected with the Ilias. The Heracleis, that myth so peculiar 
to the Doric people, was transplanted at an early period by the 
colonists of that tribe into Italy and Sicily, and some of the Ionic 
traditions were grafted into it, and are found in the Selinuntine 
metopes, and often repeated on the mirrors and works in metal. 
Ion and Alemene, Hercules strangling the serpents, the demi-god 
subduing the Nemean lion, bringing back the Erymanthian boar 
to the terrified Eurystheus, who flings himself into the brazen 
vase, subduing the Cretan bull, the Lernean Hydra, the triple 
Geryon, and his two-headed dog Orthus, while the herdsman 
Eurytion lies prostrate at his feet, killing Cacus and Alcyoneus, 
strangling Antzus, carrying off Jole, attacking the Centaurs and 
drinking large potations of their wine, battling with Antiope the 
queen of the Amazons, bearing off the tripod of Apollo, contend- 
ing with the Achelous under his two forms as a bull and fish, 
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and Triton bathing at the Thermai of Thessaly or Sicily, slaugh- 
tering the sons of Hippocoon, crossing the sea in his cup, and 
killing the tyrant Busiris in his startled and pusillanimous court. 

The Ionic tradition of the Cercopes, the thieves of Ephesus, is 
also found on several vases in the same manner as sculptured on 
the metope of Selinus; the demigod holds an asilla or carrying- 
yoke, with one of the two brothers suspended at each end, and 
this peculiar tradition, the details of which are due to Suidas in 
his explanation of the word peadusvf, which one of the brothers 
applied to Hercules, is parodied in an amusing manner on a vase 
published by D’Hancarville, representing a scene taken from one 
of the low comedies,—the travestied Hercules taking, suspended 
at each end of a yoke, a cage, and in each the Cercopes is repre- 
sented by an ape, the Cercopithecos, a graphic pun. Although 
Etruria was partly peopled by the Lydians, the story of Om- 
phale, so common on the Roman gems and pastes, is not known 
to the vases, nor the loss of Hylas, the death of Hercules, or the 
misfortunes of Philoctetes; but his descent to hell, and dragging 
to light the reluctant Cerberus, appears often, as might easily be 
supposed, on the site where fable located the entrance to Hades 
and the abode of the Sibyl. The apotheosis of Hercules and his 
reception among the deities of Olympus when, drawn in the four- 
horse chariot of Niké or Victory, he wends to the skies; his 
receiving the ambrosia from Pallas-Athene, and his association 
with the gods, are common on the vases executed during the 
decadence of the art, and the Heracleis is evidently a favourite 
subject for two reasons; the universal worship paid to Hercules 
in Greece Proper; the honours rendered to him in Italy, and 
the association which naturally presented itself between the mo- 
nomachies of Hercules and the contests of the stadium, since 
many of the vases were evidently prizes (a6a4) of the successful 
competitors in the minor games, and the coins of Metapontum 
attest the games in honour of the contest (aa,) between Hercules 
and the Achelous by their inscription Ayerso 26d, the prize of 
the Acheloian games. 

Following the rude chronology of myths, the Argonautic expe- 
dition is the next in order although not in importance, for as 
yet few vases, comparatively speaking, have been found with it. 
The principal of these are the subjects of Helle and the 
golden fleece, of the sacrifice of Jason to Jupiter previous to 
embarkation, where he roasts on spits (%@éau) the richest parts 
of the victim, or makes a libation under the name of Diomedes, 
an appellation etymologically connected with Jason and Arch- 
enautes, the chief of navigators. Argus fabricating the ship 
perhaps appears, and Jason with the Argonauts; but there are 
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several vases with Medea boiling up in her cauldron the ram 
before the astonished daughters of Pelias. Connected with the 
Argonautic expedition were the Dioscuri, and they are found 
chasing the Harpyes from the tables of the unfortunate Phineus ; 
but the Argunautica was a Pelasgian tradition, superseded at an 
early epoch by the Heracleis and the Ilias, and assuming at a 
later period greater consequence, as allegorical of maritime 
discovery. Connected with the Meleager, and the hunt of 
the boar of Calydon, the Dioscuri, the celebrated Ruvo of the 
Museum presents the rape of the Leucippide, Castor and 
Pollux carrying off, on the day of their espousal, Phoebe and 
Hilaira. So prevalent, however, are the local traditions of 
Attica, that those who have written upon vases have supposed 
that a branch of the Ionians, of whom no record has been left, 
must have inhabited the ancient Vulci. The birth of Minerva, 
the Gigantomachia, the exploits of the Thebean Hercules, all 
Attic traditions, have already been alluded to; but on vases of 
the Tyrrhenian archaic Greek, and still more so on the last or 
pure Greek fabrics, such as every excavation brings to light 
from the tombs of Vulci, Viterbo, Coere, and those to the north- 
ward of Rome, as well as from the Necropolis of Nola and 
the south, are discovered the leading events of the Theseis, the 
Attic Heracleis, for this hero is evidently modelled on the 
character of the Doric demigod; the exploit of the death of 
the Minotaur, always a man with a bull’s head, the paleestra of 
Cercyon, the hurling down the rocks to the devouring tortoise, 
the robber Skiron, the subjugation of the bull of Marathon, the 
destruction of the sow of Cromyon, the metamorphosed Phza, 
the destruction of Creon, the trial of strength with Sirus Pityo- 
camptis ‘ the pine binder,’ the carrying off with Pirithous, who 
replaces the faithful Iolas of Hercules, of the queen of the 
Amazons, the contest of the Athenians and their hyperborean 
females, as on the frieze of the temple of Apollo Epicurius at 
Phigaleia, built by the Attic architect Ictimus, and at the 
Theseium, and the paintings of the poicele. The contest with 
the Centaurs, the opecxié: gies of Homer, with the Athenian peo- 
ple and the Lapithz, which formed the subject of the frieze of 
the porticum of the Theseium, the metopes of the Parthenon, 
and the frieze of the temple at Phigaleia, is repeated on many 
vases, either in its detached series as the prominent graphical 
representation of the death of the immortal Cezeneus, or else in 
the general contest which is shown to take place in the palace of 
the father-in-law of Pirithous, The Theseis rauci Codri would 
have been a valuable comment to these scenes, but the Attic 
traditions do not cease here. Heos or Aurora snatches from 
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mortality the lively Cephalus, all for love, (twras ofvexa) as Euri- 
pres has it, in vain grasping in his hands his two hunting 
ances, and flying with his pileus on his head and chlamys on 
his shoulders; the rude Boreas pursues, agitating his chill 
pomnenns the fair Orithyia; and Mercury detains Herse, the 
aughter of Cecrops. Erecthonius is delivered over to the care 
of the goddesses, and the fair damsels of Attica draw water from 
the fountain of Callirhoe. The Theban Dionysos and Hercules 
also entered into the consideration as parts of the Attic my- 
thology ; while Proserpine, Vulcan, Ceres, and Triptolemus 
were also divinities of the Attic religion. Some of the tradi- 
tions of the same people connected with the Ilias, are also 
depicted ; to these allusions will be subsequently made. The 
fabulous history of Perseus had at an early age appeared among 
the popular legends of the Ionian vases, although the hero of 
the tale was strictly an Argive, and at Siphnus-Pontus, and on 
the currency of Asia Minor, the head or Soa of the hero was 
held in great veneration, as on those of Macedon and Thrace ; 
in the metopes of Selinus, the exploit of the destruction of the 
Gorgons is represented, and in this he had been aided by Mer- 
cury and Pallas. Superstition had, indeed, transported the Gor- 
gon’s head to the moon, and in the dark spots of that luminary 
the Greek beheld the terrific, not lovely, looks of the decapi- 
tated Medusa, for subsequent ages invested the Gorgons, whose 
names implied the “ terrors,” with the traits of beauty; and on 
the fictile ware of Italy, on the Archaic metopes, they stand out 
in undisguised terror: Perseus soars through the air to the 
attack, while the aroused Neptune hastens to the aid of his 
terrified children. 

The grand legend of the Hellenic races, and which developes 
more than any other the peculiarity of the national character, is 
undoubtedly the Ilias,—since many of the other traditions were 
local, and modified according to the races through whom they were 
refracted ; but the Trojan expedition, embracing not only the Ilias 
of Homer, but the events sung by the poets of the a cycle, whose 
works have unfortunately only reached us through the writers of 
the Alexandrian school, including the death of Achilles, the de- 
struction of Troy, and the nostoi or returns, detailed in the early 
Greek dramatists, is found to satiety on the vases of Vulci 
amid those northward of Rome. The discoveries of the south 
have equally afforded numerous fictile works of Iliac interest, and 
are a rich commentary on the writings of Homer and his school. 
The humble potter of Etruria is more precise than the elaborate 
writer of the fourth or fifth century, as a scholiast ; and in these 
pictorial days, when our books teem, like the departed glories 
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of conventual script, with quaint device and pointed conceit, 
with vignette, illuminated letter, and excellent engraving, for 
art to aid sense and picture embroider thought, a pictorial Ilias 
might be attempted from the vases, and the rise and fall of [lium 
portrayed from the debris of the potteries of Etruria, Magna 
Grecia, and Sicily. Of the subjects connected with the national 
poem, there is the fatal Judgment of Paris, the return of Paris 
to Troy with Helen, the capture of the sea-nymph Thetis by 
the father of Achilles, the young hero transferred to Chiron, 
Achilles at Tenedos pursuing the fair Hemithea, Achilles ana 
Briseis, the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, the opening 
scene of the Hlias, the contest of Hector and Ajax, Agamemnon 
seated on his throne attended by Talthybius and Epeus, the 
combat about the body of Patroclus, the death of Troilus, crush- 
ed at the tripod of the Thymbrian Apollo, the adieu of Hector 
and Andromache, the monomachia of Achilles and Hector, the 
death of Hector, his corpse dragged round the funeral monu- 
ment of Patroclus, Vulcan supplying Thetis with the armour 
of Achilles, Priam conducted by Mercury to his tent, and de- 
manding the corpse of Hector, carrying it back on horseback, 
the combat of Achilles and Memnon with Jupiter weighing out 
their souls in the balance, their mothers attending at each side, 
Aurora and the winds bearing off the dead corpse of Memnon 
to Susa, or else the winds, Iris and his wife, carrying Sarpedon 
to Lycia, the combat of Achilles and Penthesilea, with the 
death of the queen of the Amazons, the fall of Achilles, the 
contest for his armour, the suicide of Ajax, the last night of 
Troy, the death of Priam at the altar of the Herceian Jupiter, 
Astyanax dashed by Neoptolemus over the walls of Ilium, Cas- 
sandra ravished by Ajax Oileus at the foot of the statue of 
Minerva, Menelaus letting drop his sword at the sight of 
Helen, Acamas and Demophoon bringing back Aithra, and 
fineas escaping with his father Anchises from the burning 
city. Mixed up with the Iliac traditions are some peculiar 
details which have not reached us elsewhere,—the contest of 
Nestor and the Amazons, Achilles and Ajax playing at dice on 
a celebrated vase at Rome, with the names of the heroes and 
the exclamations rpa, rercapa, three! four! the :umbers thrown. 

The subjects referring to the Odysseis are much more limited 
in number, although many of its scenes were placed on the shores 
of Sicily and Magna Grecia. The most commonly repeated 
story is that of Polyphemus, the monstrous anomaly of the 
shepherd cannibal; the awful scene in his cave appears, the 
pointed pine to pierce his eyes, the wine presented to him by 
the sarcastic Oudeis, or Nobody, and the quivering limbs of the 
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devoured Greek, the crafty Ulysses placed under the belly of 
the xpie wexov, glaive in heat escaping from the cave, the perilous 
passage of the Siren with the prince of navigators, whose ad- 
ventures recall the Argo on the one hand and Sindbad on the 
other, bound to the mast, and allowing these lady-birds, for 
they are birds with human heads, to strain their sweet throats 
till they drop into the sea with exhaustion in sheer despair ; 
the regions of the Hades, the winged Danaids filling in vain the 
gigantic cask, the wheel-bound Ixion plying his incessant task, 
Scylla, the useless woof of Penelope, and the unusual tradition 
of the death of the wandering Greek, by the fall of the pristis 
or sword-fish, detected by Welcker, are the principal events as 
yet found. But the Odyssey, though never so popular a sub- 
ject as the Ilias, must have nevertheless always charmed a 
maritime people; the perils by flood, the rich and varied ad- 
ventures, most of them on the very coast of the potters, could 
not fail to be well known and widely diffused, and within the 
roar of Scylla and Charybdis, or seated on the forges of Autna, 
the truth must have lent spurs to the imagination. But to 
proceed: the most celebrated of the nostoi was undoubtedly 
the return of Agamemnon, and the misfortunes which befell 
the unhappy and predestined family of Atreus, the death of 
Agamemnon by the hands of the adulteress Clytemnestra in the 
bath aided by AXgisthus, the meeting of Electra and Orestes 
at the heroum of their father, occur both on the manufactures 
of Nola and Vulci, and the white ware of Athens. The expiation 
of Orestes, pursued by the furies to the very feet of Apollo, 
after the murder of his mother, and his delivering himself bound 
hand and foot to Adrastus king of Argos, exist on vases from 
Apulei and Basilicata in the Hamilton collection; but this sub- 
ject, as well as the preparations for his death and recognition 
by his sister, had heute been popularized by the splendour 
of the Attic drama, and by the tragedies of A‘schylus and 
Euripides. The other nostoi were less striking, and with the 
exception of the tragical end of Ajax Oileus, a grand subject 
for a picture, but probably a later interpolation, have not as yet 
been found on the Greco-Italian vases. As the heroic age 
recedes from view, the transition becomes almost instantaneous 
to the epoch of history; but histori¢al subjects are rarely found, 
because every thing in Greece had a religious turn, and the. 
treatment of general principles as allegories, prevented the 
painter or the sculptor from seeking that refuge to embody ideas 
which modern art requires in history. The jealousy of a fierce 
democracy, or rival. members of an oligarchy, also intervened,— 
because of the moral power it threw into particular families,— 
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and the blood of Achilles and the Ajaces, of Ulysses and the 
Atridz ceased to flow in the veins of any one, when the blazon- 
ing of their fame decorated the temple or the vase. It was 
a high honour paid to Miltiades to represent him in the poicele, 
leading the troops to victory at Marathon; but when gratitude 
had cooled, and the old jealousy of a free people warmed, the 
deliverer of Athens—nay, of Greece, dwindled out his latter days 
in the prisons of the people he had saved. To what other rea- 
son can the careful abstinence from historical subjects be as- 
signed among the ten thousand known vases, which present only 
two subjects to which the name of historical vases can certainly 
be affixed? and these are not Greek events, but Greek legends 
of Asiatic people, to which there could be no objection, since 
their very appearance redounded to the credit of Greek philo- 
sophy or enterprise. The first of these vases, one of recent 
or pure Greek, executed in the finest style of fictile art, is the 
story of Croesus, who is seated on the funereal pile, while a per- 
son named Euthymos stands before him in the act of lighting it. 
There can be no doubt of this subject, for the name of Kpéioos 
appears before the monarch. Croesus is represented under 
Greek attributes, and he pours a libation on the flame, so that 
it appears rather a self immolation, than death at the hands of 
Cyrus; but there can be little hesitation in ascribing this vase 
to Ionic feeling or Attic sensibility, which recalled in this 
legend the profound philosophy of their old statesman Solon, 
rather than any of the glories of the Lydian throne. Croesus, 
too, had shown himself favourable to the Jonic Greeks, and this 
branch of that people probably regarded with feelings of vene- 
ration their former protector. The other historical vase is the 
weighing of the silphium, the peculiar produce of Cyrene, 
in presence of Arcesilaus, king of that part of Africa. This is 
on an amphora, with paintings of a very archaic tone, executed 
by an artist named Taleides, and is now in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, at Paris: the king is seated in his palace or warehouse, 
while the silphium, packed in large sacks, 1s weighed out before 
him ; baboons and birds are perched on the beam of the balance, 
and the whole exhibits a rude primeval simplicity of barbaric 
state. Since four monarchs of this name ruled over Cyrene, from 
about 600 to 530, B.c. it is not possible to decide on the one 
intended; but the last of the descendants of Battus is probably 
intended, from the circumstance of his history being more strik- 
ing, and his connexion with Samos, with which the affairs of 
the south of Italy were much intermingled. Two other vases 
have been supposed historic by Lenormant; one represent- 
ing Sardanapalus and his cushion, the pluma Sardanapali, 
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the other, the arrival of Gorgias of Leontium, a rhetor at 
Athens. There is, however, no evidence beyond conjecture to 
warrant the supposition, since neither of them have any ac- 
companying inscriptions to attest the fact. 

In the Durand collection was a cup, with the Teian bard’s 
name, but whether applied to the lyrist represented or the 
possessor, is unknown; nor must Sappho and her contemporary 
Alczeus be omitted, found on a vase of the pure Greek style, 

ublished by Millingen. There are a few vases, also, exhibit- 
ing subjects taken from the Greek dramatists; one with the 
opening scene of the Prometheus Desmotes of Aschylus, with 
the amphitheatre, the Titan bound to the rocks of Caucasus, 
and the wandering Io as a cow addressing him. The subject of 
Hera confined to the golden throne was also taken from a 
comedy, as well as that of Jupiter and Alemene attended by 
Mercury as his valet, holding a torch while the father of the 
gods scales the windows with a ladder ; the care of Chiron, blind 
and old, by Apollo, Chiron being made up of two comedians 
who form one centaur, while the travestied Apollo rises from 
his omphalos,—published by Lenormant. In all these comic 
scenes, the actors were attired in a manner calculated to pro- 
mote the obscene mirth of the spectators, but little calculated 
to exhibit a favourable view of national morality; these vases 
are, however, of Basilicata, and of a late period of the manu- 
facture, and emanating from a population less purely Greek. 
Often, too, scenes taken from private life, drinking bouts, jovial 
companies, provided with Hetairai, the youth of both sexes in 
colloquy, the struggles in the gymnasia, exercising with dumb 
bells, and hurling the discus, wrestling, boxing, throwing spears, 
chariot coursing, offering and receiving trinkets, the boar chase, 
the lyrical contest, the intrusion of the pedagogue or px- 
dotribe, playing at balls, rowing gallies, ceremonies of the dead, 
the poetic apotheosis, ladies sunning themselves with their 
cxiadixa, Or parasols, boys watching the swallow sto yeAdev, and 
the famous vase of the Vatican, with the olive gathering, and 
the writ of the master of the estate 0 Zev GATED EUT ay Aves 
yevosuny av: ‘oh, father Jove, would that I were rich!’ with the re- 
verse, of the treading and pressing out of the oil by his slaves, 
and the response, [ov mde mdcoy veepbebnxey: * behold, it already runs 
over!’ weighing out Cupids, Love for sale, travellers and cour- 
tesans, mystai and initiators, the orgies of Dionysos, and va- 
rious offices and events of private life, decorate this early pic- 
torial pottery; and while the painting of the Hypogea are 
always connected, more or less, with private life, those on the 
vases are great aids to revealing what the Egyptian tombs do 
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so fully on their walls,—the manners and customs of the do- 
mestic life of the Italian Greeks. It is not to be imagined that 
all the tales and legends are given with the uniformity of the 
true and veritable myth, such as criticism would find no fault 
with ; for although many of them were copied without doubt from 
works of greater merit, the Zwypapei; were either very ill in- 
formed, worse than an English school-boy, or else followed 
details with which Greek literature is at present unacquainted : 
on a vase, for example, representing the contest of Hercules 
and the Achelous, the river god is represented as a fish termi- 
nating in the bust of a man above; but the Trachinie of 
Sophocles and the Metamorphoseon of Ovid mention the shapes 
he assumed as those of a bull and snake. The struggle of 
Hercules and Triton is, in the same way, the myth of that hero, 
compelling Nereus to confess the residence of the Atlantides, 
while, in a scene representing the story of Atalanta and Mel- 
eager, the personage who must represent Meleager is called 
Maophsos. Achilles is killed at the feet of Neoptolemos, an 
anachronism the most glaring, while the Dioscuri bear off 
Hilaira and Eriphyle, not Hilaira and Phoebe ; but whether this 
sprung from the carelessness or learning of the artist, is a point 
which oblivion must ever cover. An attempt has been made 
to assign the subjects to appropriate objects, to throw an air 
of philosophy and method over what was the wild luxuriance 
of art, to link the vase to its proprietor and suppose that 
its appearance developed, like physiognomy, its use and ap- 
plication. Thus vases with the subject of Penelope, the as- 
sembled gods, the return of Vulcan and Venus to Olympus, 
have been assigned to nuptial presents, which were occasionally 
of crockery-ware as now. Those, on the contrary, where Boreas 
bears away the fair Orithyia, have been conjectured to allude 
to death, Thanatos bearing away a virgin, the monomachias of 
Hercules to the rewards of Palestric valour, and the jovialities 
of the bacchanal crew to the mysteries of that god in Cam- 
pania. But does not this draw too tightly the cord of philo- 
sophy? Is it not to invest every thing with a refined meaning, 
and to suppose that the artist had no caprice, the manufacturer 
no taste, and the consumer no eyes, except those of a Raoul 
Rochette? To behold in every edicula a tomb, and in every 
subject the history of the proprietor, is to draw the sympathies 
as close as the cameo of Campanari with a slave gathering 
grapes, and the name of the great Lucullus on the back! It is 
not intended to deny the fact, that the Greeks often used par- 
ticular myths as allegorical of general principles, and that, at 
a time when the personification of the passions and feelings 
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was not yet formed,—the popular legends were employed in 
their stead; but this fails as a*general priciple, though espe- 
cially applicable to the sarcophagi tenanted by the dead, on which 
the death of Anczus from the tusks of the boar of Calydon, 
the fall of Penthesilea, the last night of Ilium, the destruction 
of the Centaurs, offer, without doubt, a certain relation with 
the great subject, death. But few of these vases contain ashes 
or the remains of the dead; they depicted the objects cherished 
or won during life, and deposited with the corpse from the 
feeling that he might bear them with him to the cold and.com- 
fortless Homeric Hades, and no spot was so well entitled 
to the records of his prowess or the objects which attracted 
his love and admiration as the sepulchre which received his last 
earthly remains. The only rule to be laid down is that of 
locality and race: the vases executed by branches of the Ionians 
exhibiting the leading traditions of that people, while the cities 
founded by Doric colonists abound with the exploits of the 
Doric divinities ; some few Pelasgian and many Theban legends, 
attest the presence of AZolian and lonie people, while a few 
vases, imitated chiefly from the Greek ware by the aboriginal 
population, introduce their own accessuries. But how diver- 
sified the colonists of Magna Grecia and Sicily,—the Chalci- 
dian Nola, the Laconian Tarentum, and the Doric Sicily with 
its studs of Ionic settlers,—with all these on the maritime parts, 
the constant intercourse with the Phoenicians, and the impor- 
tations of Egyptian glass—the china of the old world,—the in- 
troduction of Corinthian art and Sicyonian skill to the potteries 
of Italy. The history, in fact, of the Etruscan people, who 
ruled between the Tiber and the Aro, commences with the 
Pelasgian founders of the cities of Tarquinia, Agylla or Cere, 
Alsium, Pergi, and other cities on the shore, whence they had 
chased the Siculi or the Umbri. This population was called 
Tyrrheni and this race was composed of and possessed an affinity 
with the Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians of Greece Proper, who were re- 
ported to have built the walls of Athens, and to have inhabited 
Mount Athos, and a tradition exists of the flight of one of 
their kings to Athens. 


Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians, the inhabitants of Etruria. 


There appears in fact to be little doubt from the researches 
both of Niebuhr and Gerhard, that the Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians 
were the inhabitants of the cities commonly called Etruscan. 
They chiefly inhabited the coast, were addicted to piracy, and 
possessed a language different from the Greek, although they 


were not totally distinct from the Hellenic races, who seem to 
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have allowed them to remain, while the Umbrians had been 
chased from the soil about 955 B.c. The names of the Pelas- 
gian cities Agylla, Pergi, Alsium, and Reg, have in fact been 
shown by Welcker to be Tyrhenned forms of Ayvia, Tupyos, Adcos, 
and Pyya. From these must be separated the Tuscan tribes, 
who apparently descended from the Alps, and were distinct from 
the Hellenic and Tyrrhenian races, using a separate language, 
but much intermingled, especially in proper names, with Greek 
and Latin. These are the principal nations to whom the dif- 
ferent fables of the vases must be assigned; but the Greek 
principally prevails, which must be attributed to the conquests of 
the Pelasgian branch, and to the influence of Greek colonization ; 
but the arts in Magna Grecia, for some reason which has escaped 
record, so far from degenerating from the source of their origin, 
sprung up to a vigorous beauty under their transplanting, which 
rivalled and exceeded those of the mother-country. There are 
few coins more elegant in execution, or spirited in design, than 
those of Tarentum, Thurium, Naples, Cyma, and the coast of 
Italy and Sicily. There are no vases found in any of the tombs 
of the Peloponnese which come up to the fine ware of Vulci or 
Nola; the few discovered at Athens are curious and archaic, but 
are not to be mentioned in the same breath with the choice pro- 
ductsof Etruria. The same observations apply to works in bronze ; 
the remains of the armour discovered at Siris, and other frag- 
ments found at different places, approach as closely as possible to 
the Elgin marbles. 

The drawing of the fictile vases offers, in fact,-a new field of 
observation to the antiquary and philologist, a vast map for the 
elucidation of the poetry and history of the Hellenic races ; their 
arms and weapons, their early myths, their religious feelings and 
sentiments, the depravity and the peculiarities of their morals, 
the state of their architecture, the extent of their luxuries, the 
influence which their feelings and sentiments held over their suc- 
cessors, must be sought for here; an hour in the tombs, a day 
with the potters, tells more than the most elaborate dissertation 
can ever convey. No man, however high his philological ac- 
quirements may be, can truly sympathize with the poet and his- 
torian of a people, who is not at the same time deeply versed in 
the efforts of the painter and the artist. Whence comes the re- 
lish that the jest or metaphor conveys, except in its allusion to 
what is familiar to the eye as well as ear?’ However ponderous 
the erudition or massive the learning, he can know little of the 
feelings of the blind bard of Chios who does not advance to be- 
hold the battles of the Ilias depicted by Greek artists, and illus- 
trated by their sculptors. Is there not a moral and metaphysical 
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chain which unites the pediments and metopes of the Parthenon 
to the eloquence of Demosthenes and the administration of 
Pericles? The same love of the beauty, and the same power of 
development of the beautiful, the «ads xds &yabos, was equally ap- 
plicable to soothe the breast, to lull the ear, or shed the bloom of 
beauty, and the rival mimicry itself, on the block hewn from the 
Pentilic quarries. Every hour adds fresh conviction that the 
Greeks ens attained the summit of earthly perfection in all 
that embellishes the enjoyment of life, that all other nations fell 
short of the great scope of art. Babylon, and Pheenicia, and even 
Egypt with her ponderous monoliths, inspiring awe but not 
extorting devotion or love, have left nothing to compete with the 
effulgence of Greek art. Even now, at the distance of two thou- 
sand years, the advancement of European civilization cannot add 
a line to the knowledge, much less the beauty, of Athenian sculp- 
ture; and with all the improvements of pottery, mechanical 
excellence, and scientific knowledge, the vases of Nola,‘ consi- 
dered with reference to beauty of shape, story, art, and design, 
ostracise the potters of modern Europe, are the models from 
which their best efforts have been copied, are the sources from 
which the avowed finest designs of modern sculpture,—the 
sketches of Flaxman and the works of Thorwaldsen,—have de- 
rived their ideal excellence. 
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Art. VI.—1. Festus: a Poem. By Philip James Bailey, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. London: Pickering, 
1845. 


2. Poems. By Coventry Patmore. Moxon: 1844. 


3. Luria ; and a Soul’s Tragedy. By Robert Browning. Mox- 
on: 1846. 


4, Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Mudie: 1844. 


5. Dramas for the Stage. By George Stephens. 2 vols. In- 
editus: 1846. 


6. Alfred, and Edward the Black Prince. By Sir Coutts 
Lindsay. 1846. 


7. 4 Book of Highland Minstrelsy. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 
With Illustrations, by R. A. Mclon. Nickisson: 1846. 


Poetry has but a churlish welcome with us. Abundant beyond 
all example, excellent in point of abstraction, generated in 
the highest regions of the cultivated mind, and appealing to the 
deepest feelings of heart and soul, song pours a cataract of 
majestic waters, and thunders like Niagara, or rather like the 
flood when let down from the opened windows of heaven, bap- 
tizing the whole earth,—yet no special wonder is awakened ; 
neither terror nor admiration attests the presence of the miracle. 
Perhaps the world-drama enacting about us and within us is, 
in its practical aspect, too great for speculative poetry, and so 
puts it out of countenance. The fountains of the great dee 

are broken up in this social life of ours; the bases of tat 
tural influence and commercial prosperity are laid bare, and 
the most prudent minister of his age becomes a martyr to 
national interests; and this, too, at the very moment when art 
has its distinguished martyr, and the perplexed apprehension, 
now contrasting, now comparing, sees great deeds done and get- 
ting the start of time, while recompense, like a limping cur just 
run over on the high road, lags painfully after,—yelping, not 
applauding. Tardy recognition insults the genius which it 
starves, and yet crowns. ‘ Patient merit!” How long are the 
two words to be twins? How long shall merit need to exercise 
patience? Not a true poet in the land but whose soul is weary, 
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sick, and languishing, for the unworthy spurns him from the 
threshold where Mammon has his statue in the hall: nay, the 
god of this world rules in the very air we breathe, and the life of 
life itself is infected, poisoned, and corrupted. Hence it is that 
the sons of song, after making a glorious manifestation or so, 
become mute. Why, for instance, has not the author of 
“Festus” produced a second poem?—Want of sufficient en- 
couragement. ‘* Festus,” indeed, has come to a second edition, 
—but how slowly! It is coming to a third; but still how slowly! 
By such patronage, indeed, the fame of the poet is secured, but 
his need is not supplied. 

The present age has been fertile in religious poetry of a 
confessedly extraordinary character. Mr. Heraud’s “ Judg- 
ment of the Flood,” and ‘ Descent into Hell;” Mr. Browning’s 
** Paracelsus,” and also his ‘‘ Pauline ;” Goéthe’s ‘‘ Faust;” Mr. 
Powell’s drama of the “* Blind Wife;” and Mr. Bailey’s “ Fes- 
tus,” are all works of a kindred spirit for speculative daring, 
dauntless imagination, and profound and mysterious feelings. 
With theological dogmas it is perilous to touch in poetry, yet of 
all objects are they the most attractive to the highest poetic 
minds. Their very glory allures, and the seraph soul would 
rush into and become consumed in it, but that in mercy some 
repelling power therein prevents the self-sacrifice which the 
supremely beautiful and holy otherwise induce. Hard it is, 
however, to escape without a scorched wing; but as the light- 
ning consecrates what it shatters, even so the divine fire hal- 
lows what it sears. Mr. Bailey, in the poem of “ Festus,” is au- 
dacious in his piety, not avoiding the loftiest mysteries because 
destruction awaits the rash intruder. 

We have not to learn that there is a wide difference between 
the heretical in opinion and in character. We may know, as 
Coleridge remarks, what is heresy, but not who is the heretic. 
Undoubtedly there is much that is heretical in “ Festus;” 
and as might have been expected, some of the most poetical 
things in the poem are the most heretical. The poet was 
not twenty years old when he began this work. He calls it, 
now it is done, a “ boyish feat.” It is, however, a feat accom- 
plished,—a feat which no man could have accomplished better. 
Neither Dante nor Shelley could have subdued with more 
vigour or effect the difficulties involved. If strict theological 
truth has overthrown all these poets and their theories, in- 
volving them in the ruin of the Babels they had erected, let it 
be carried to the account of the might of sacred verity, and let 
human weakness be confessed, but not insulted. Genius may 
be an abortive aspiration, but it is in the seeking, and not in the 
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finding, that exercise is implied and strength acquired. This 
is the law of man’s life on earth; he who has attempted any 
thing and found it otherwise, let him cast the first stone! 
None? Then let Dante, Shelley, and Bailey wear their laurels 
unscathed, if not their hearts unwounded. Let the temple’s 
outside be spared, though the shrine within be riven. O what a 
ruined altar is the lost soul of a man! 

The subject of “‘ Festus” is the Love of God and the Love 
of Man ;—the first, more infinite than sin, and faithful to its pur- 
pose ; the last, finite as defect, and tainted with aii manner of 
infidelities. Perhaps the female loves to which the hero be- 
comes untrue may be allegorical,—may mean the talents suc- 
cessively cultivated on earth, and which, in full and complete 
assemblage, receive their perfection in heaven, where ‘‘ Festus” 
recognises those whom he had betrayed, awaiting him in happi- 
ness to make him happy. This may, we repeat, be allegorical ; 
whether or not, the assumption makes the poem lawless, injures 
it as a work of art, and deprives the critic of the privilege of 
detecting beauties in preference to defects,—for what the whole 
is, the parts must be. 

This acknowledged, our condemnation were indeed sweeping, 
were not love and praise both beautiful, and therefore irresist- 
ible. The poet sings at all events, even if “ erringly and ill,” 
the praises of divine love. To the second edition he has also 
published a proem, designed as a defence or apology for what 
might else be justly censured. Let us hear him :— 


‘* Poetry is itself a thing of God. 

He made His prophets poets; and the more 

We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power,—under-makers. 
All great lays, equals to the minds of men, 

Deal more or less with the Divine, and have 
For end some good of mind or soul in man. 
The mind is this world’s, but the soul is God’s ; 
The wise man joins them here all in his power.” 


Such, then, is his conception of his mission. He next tells 
us, that Fiction is higher than Fact, but he would have every 
work of fiction crowned with hearty holiness :— 


‘“* As a gold cross the master-dome, and show, 
Like that instoniment of divinity, 
That the whole building doth belong to God.” 


Next he ventures on the hypothesis, that “ all are of the race 
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sick, and languishing, for the unworthy spurns him from the 
threshold where Mammon has his statue in the hall: nay, the 
god of this world rules in the very air we breathe, and the life of 
life itself is infected, poisoned, and corrupted. Hence it is that 
the sons of song, after making a glorious manifestation or so, 
become mute. Why, for instance, has not the author of 
“* Festus” produced a second poem?—Want of sufficient en- 
couragement. ‘* Festus,” indeed, has come to a second edition, 
—but how slowly! It is coming to a third ; but still how slowly! 
By such patronage, indeed, the fame of the poet is secured, but 
his need is not supplied. 

The present age has been fertile in religious poetry of a 
confessedly extraordinary character. Mr. Heraud’s “ Judg- 
ment of the Flood,” and “ Descent into Hell ;” Mr. Browning’s 
‘** Paracelsus,” and also his “‘ Pauline ;” Goéthe’s ‘‘ Faust;” Mr. 
Powell’s drama of the “ Blind Wife;” and Mr. Bailey’s “ Fes- 
tus,” are all works of a kindred spirit for speculative daring, 
dauntless imagination, and profound and mysterious feelings. 
With theological dogmas it is perilous to touch in poetry, yet of 
all objects are they the most attractive to the highest poetic 
minds. Their very glory allures, and the seraph soul would 
rush into and become consumed in it, but that in mercy some 
repelling power therein prevents the self-sacrifice which the 
supremely beautiful and holy otherwise induce. Hard it is, 
however, to escape without a scorched wing; but as the light- 
ning consecrates what it shatters, even so the divine fire hal- 
lows what it sears. Mr. Bailey, in the poem of “ Festus,” is au- 
dacious in his piety, not avoiding the loftiest mysteries because 
destruction awaits the rash intruder. 

We have not to learn that there is a wide difference between 
the heretical in opinion and in character. We may know, as 
Coleridge remarks, what is heresy, but not who is the heretic. 
Undoubtedly there is much that is heretical in “ Festus ;” 
and as might have been expected, some of the most poetical 
things in the poem are the most heretical. The poet was 
not twenty years old when he began this work. He calls it, 
now it is done, a “ boyish feat.” It is, however, a feat accom- 
plished,—a feat which no man could have accomplished better. 
Neither Dante nor Shelley could have subdued with more 
vigour or effect the difficulties involved. If strict theological 
truth has overthrown all these poets and their theories, in- 
volving them in the ruin of the Babels they had erected, let it 
be carried to the account of the might of sacred verity, and let 
human weakness be confessed, but not insulted. Genius may 
be an abortive aspiration, but it is in the seeking, and not in the 
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finding, that exercise is implied and strength acquired. This 
is the law of man’s life on earth; he who has attempted any 
thing and found it otherwise, let him cast the first stone! 
None? Then let Dante, Shelley, and Bailey wear their laurels 
unscathed, if not their hearts unwounded. Let the temple’s 
outside be spared, though the shrine within be riven. O what a 
ruined altar is the lost soul of a man! 

The subject of ‘‘ Festus” is the Love of God and the Love 
of Man ;—the first, more infinite than sin, and faithful to its pur- 
pose ; the last, finite as defect, and tainted with all manner of 
infidelities. Perhaps the female loves to which the hero be- 
comes untrue may be allegorical—may mean the talents suc- 
cessively cultivated on earth, and which, in full and complete 
assemblage, receive their perfection in heaven, where “‘ Festus” 
recognises those whom he had betrayed, awaiting him in happi- 
ness to make him happy. ‘This may, we repeat, be allegorical ; 
whether or not, the assumption makes the poem lawless, injures 
it as a work of art, and deprives the critic of the privilege of 
detecting beauties in preference to defects,—for what the whole 
is, the parts must be. 

This acknowledged, our condemnation were indeed sweeping, 
were not love and praise both beautiful, and therefore irresist- 
ible. The poet sings at all events, even if “ erringly and ill,” 
the praises of divine love. To the second edition he has alse 
published a proem, designed as a defence or apology for what 
might else be justly censured. Let us hear him :— 


‘ Poetry is itself 2 thing of God. 

He made His prophets poets; and the more 

We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power,—under-makers. 
All great lays, equals to the minds of men, 

Deal more or less with the Divine, and have 
For end some good of mind or soul in man. 
The mind is this world’s, but the soul is God’s ; 
The wise man joins them here all in his power.” 


Such, then, is his conception of his mission. He next tells 
us, that Fiction is higher than Fact, but he would have every 
work of fiction crowned with hearty holiness :— 


‘* As a gold cross the master-dome, and show, 
Like that instoniment of divinity, 
That the whole building doth belong to God.” 


Next he ventures on the hypothesis, that “ all are of the race 
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of God, and have in themselves good ;” and declares that his 
theme is of a “‘ soul being saved :”— 
‘“‘ "Tis the bard’s aim to shew the mind-made world 
Without, within ; how the soul stands with God, 
And the unseen realities about us. 
It is a view of life spiritual 
And earthly.” 


A view which requires faith in writer and reader. It is here 
the poet describes himself, first, as “ a young, hot, unworld- 
schooled heart, that has had its own way in life;” secondly, as 
** the world-man, in whose heart one passion stands for all, the 
most indulged.” And thus he has inter-sphered the universal 
and the individual. Again :— 
** And though these scenes may seem to careless eyes 

Irregular and rough and unconverted, 

Like to the stones at Stonehenge, —though convolved = 

And in primeval mystery,—still an use, 

A meaning, and a purpose may be marked 

Among them of a temple reared to God ;— 

The meaning alway dwelling in the word 

In secret sanctity, like a golden toy 

Mid beauty’s orbid bosom. Scenes of earth 

And heaven are mixed, as flesh and soul in man.” 


All this is mysticism defiant of criticism,—a war of isms, 
which, after long conflict, like most wars, settles nothing. The 
** religion of the book” is of the same colour— 
‘** The Scriptures show 
That God doth suffer for the sins of those 
Whom He hath made, that are liable to sin ; 
In all of us He hath His agony ;— 


that is, according to Mr. Bailey’s interpretation of Scripture ; 
according to which, also, there is not only a universality of re- 
demption, but also of salvation,—a case, we wot, right hard to 
make out as belonging to the Christian dispensation. In philo- 
sophy he declares himself to be a necessitarian, in theology 
a predestinarian :— 
‘* Free will is but necessity in play,— 

The clattering of the golden reins which guide 

The thunder-footed couriers of the sun, 

The ship which goes to sea informed with fire,— 

Obeying only its own iron force, 

Reckless of adverse tide, breeze dead, or weak 

As infant’s parting breath, too faint to stir 

The feather held before it,—is as much 

The appointed thrall of all the elements, 
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As the white box-wood bark which woos the wind, 
And when it dies desists.”’ 


Much fine poetry is here wasted on error, yet has a certain 
truth for the writer. What be says of the reader, likewise, has 
an application partially just, and in that part, it must be con- 
fessed, strongly so :— 

*¢ A work or thought 
Is what each makes it to himself, and may 
Be full of great dark meanings, like the sea 
With shoals of life rushing ; or like the air, 
Benighted with the wing of the wild dove, 
Sweeping miles broad o’er the far western woods, 
With mighty glimpses of the central light,— 
Or may be nothing,—bodiless, spiritless.”’ 


This proem is an after-thought ; had it originally accompanied 
the poem, we should have thought less of the latter. It is 
written in defence of the work against critical objections ; but 
fails, utterly, of its object. In any other light it were too 
conscious, would give specific limits to the spirit and design of 
the poem, which would render mechanical what now we would 
fain take for spontaneous creation. Had the proem been really 
a proem, and not an epilogue, it were the fatallest precursor. 
The poet should scarcely ever, if ever, interpret his own work, 
especially when of this elevation and scope. Let it blend with, 
and be lost if it will, in the infinity,—let it be obscure, if 
it must, to unintelligibility,—with the reader it rests to make 
what he can of it. Be it known, for instance, that we have 
ourselves read Mr. Browning’s “ Sordello” a dozen times, 
vainly as vaguely, hoping to understand it at last. We must 
yet read it a thirteenth time. Why would Mr. Bailey, by in- 
terposing an explanation between the title-page and the poem, 
most kindly and considerately inform his readers that they need 
not read “ Festus” once? Who would read a riddle if the 
answer came first? Happily for Mr. Bailey nobody will care 
for his answer, or take it for one,—nobody will vi his ex- 
planation: his poem is wiser than he knows. Mr. Bailey as 
his own critic, and Mr. Bailey as the poet, is a different 
person. We tell him boldly, he does not and cannot under- 
stand ‘ Festus,” neither can any one else, and that it would 
be good for nothing if they could. Now, to speak candidly, 
the poem is of the same class as the ancient ‘‘ Mysteries.” 
Attempt to throw the light of interpretation on such compositions, 
they become absurd, bizarre, monstrous,—to some, abominable, 
to a few, even blasphemous. Contemplate them in their own 
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dim obscurity, and their very darkness makes them, and all 
who read them, devout and reverent. Their very eccentricities 
then become sublimities. 

But to “ Festus.” Let us grant it all the licence of the mys- 
tery,—let it transcend sense and understanding,—and welcome : 
but let it not offend reason. Does it? Its theme is love. 
Is reason ever offended with love? Charity sometimes dis- 
penses of her store to the undeserving. Where is human merit 
in the presence of God? Mr. Bailey ignores it altogether. 
Allis of grace. We feel that the essence of his poem is right 
and true, though the form be wrong or equivocal. 

Let us come to the poety; and, first, for the human interest: 
‘‘ Festus” is a lover, and Angela, his first love, now in heaven. 
Is not this something astonishing? ‘ Festus” exclaims :— 


“Oh! I was glad when something in me said, 
Come, let us worship beauty ! and I bowed, ' 
And went about to find a shrine; but found 
None that my soul, when seeing, said enough to. 
Many I met with where I put up prayers, 

And had them more than answered; and at such 
I worshipped,—partly because others did, 

Partly because I could not help myself. 

But none of these were for me ; and away 

I went champing and choking in proud pain, 

In a burning wrath that not a sea could slake. 
So I betook me to the sounding sea, 

And overheard its slumberous mutterings 

Of a revenge on man; whereat almost 

I gladdened, for I felt savage as the sea. 

I had only one thing to behold, the sea ; 

I had only one thing to believe, I loved; 

Until that lonesome sameness grew sublime 

And darkly beautiful as death when some 

Bright soul regains its star-home, or as heaven 
Just when the stars falter forth, one by one, 

Like the first words of life from a maiden’s lips. 
There are points from which we can command uur life, 
When the soul sweeps the future like a glass ; 
And coming things, full freighted with our fate, 
Jut out, dark, on the offing of the mind. 

Let them come! many will go down in sight, 

In the billow’s joyous dash of death go down. 
At last came love; not whence 1 sought nor thought it ; 
As on a ruined and bewildered wight 

Rises the roof he meant to have lost for ever, 

On came the living vessel of all love, 
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Terrible in its beauty as a serpent, 

Rode down upon me like a ship full sail, 

And bearing me before it, kept me up 

Spite of the drowning speed at which we drave 
On, on, until we sank both. Was not this love?” 


If not love, it is madness. Lucifer, to whom the question is 
put by Festus, answers him, that, not being in love himself, he 
cannot tell; but that he had watched the fallen angels when 
they called on their lost loves in heaven, 


** Seen star-like faces between the clouds, 
And hell became a tolerable torment.” 


_In that and a subsequent scene, the Tempter and the tempted 
discourse on beauty, mind, necessity, and God. Lucifer makes 
strange confessions: eé. g. 


*¢ Inflict, and thou must bear . 
The arrow knoweth not its end and aim, 
And I keep rushing, running along 
Like a great river rich with dead men’s souls.” 


A fine image! He proceeds :— 


** Mortality is mine,—the green 
Unripened universe. But as the fruit 
Matures, and world by world drops mellowed off 
The wrinkling stalk of Time, as thine own race 
Hath seen of stars now vanished,—all is hid 
From me.” 


Dazzled, bewildered, confounded by such unsatisfactory reve- 
laticns, Festus submits to the fiend’s guidance, who, as present 
reward, shows him the spirit of his departed Angela. 


“It is my love! It is she! 

My glory! spirit! beauty! let me touch thee! 

Nay, do not shrink back! Well, then, I am wrong. 

Thou didst not use to shrink from me, my love. 

Angela! dost thou hear me? Speak to me! 

And thou art there—looking alive and dead. 

Thy beauty is, then, incorruptible : 

I thought so, oft as I have looked on thee. 

Thou art too much even now for me, as once. 

I cannot gather what I raved to say 

For why I had thee hither. Stay, sweet sprite ! 

Dear art thou to me now as in that hour 

When first love’s wave of feeling, spray-like, broke 
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Into bright utterance, and we said we loved. 

Yea, but I must come to thee. Move no more! 
Art thou in death or heaven? or from the stars ? 
Have I done wrong in calling for thee thus ? 

What art thou? Speak, love! whisper me as wont 
In the dear times gone by ; or durst thou not 
Unfold the mystery of thine and mine 

Own being? Was it Death who hushed thy lips ? 
Is his cold finger there still? Let me come! 

She is not!” 


There is true tragic passion in all this; and the subsequent dia- 
logue on death and immortality is not a little startling. This is 
followed by the story of Festus’ love for Angela, the beauty of 
which penetrates the soul. 
‘** T loved her for that she was beautiful, 
And that to me she seemed to be all nature, 
And all varieties of things in one; 
Would set at night in clouds of tears, and rise 
All light and laughter in the morning: yea, 
And that she never schooled within her heart 
One thought or feeling, but gave holiday 
To all; and that she made all, even mine, 
In the communion of love. And we 
Grew like each other, for we loved each other; 
She, mild and generous as the sun in spring, 
And I, like earth, all budding out with love. 
* * * . 
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“ Love hath as many vanities 
As charms; and this, perchance, the chief of both: 
To make our young heart’s track upon the first 
And snow-like fall of feeling which overspreads 
The bosom of the youthful maiden’s mind, 
More pure and fair than even its outward type,— 
If one did thus, was it from vanity, 
Or thoughtlessness, or worse? Nay, let it pass. 
The beautiful are never desolate ; 
But some one always loves them,—God or man: 
If man abandons, God himself takes them. 
And thus it was. She whom I once loved, died : 
The lightning loathes its cloud,—the soul its clay. 
Can I forget that hand I took in mine, 
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\ Oh, she was fair! her nature once ali spring 
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Startlingly beautiful. I see her now! 
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Whatever thou art, thy soul is in my mind ; 

Thy shadow hanging lengthens o’er my brain, 

And peoples all its pictures with thyself. 

Gone, not forgot—passed, not lost—thou shalt shine 
Tn heaven like a bright spot in the sun! 

She said she wished to die, and so she died ; 

For, cloud-like, she poured out her love, which was 
Her life, to freshen this parched heart. It was thus: 
I said we were to part, but she said nothing. 

There was no discord: it was music ceased— 

Life’s thrilling, bounding, bursting joy. She sate 
Like a house-god, her hands fixed on her knee ; 
And her dark hair lay loose and long around her, 
Through which her wild bright eye flashed like a flint. 
She spake not, moved not, but she looked the more 
As if her eye were action, speech, and feeling. 

I felt it all ; and came and knelt beside her : 

The electric touch solved both our souls together ; 
Then comes the feeling which unmakes, undoes ; 
Which tears the sea-like soul up by the roots, 

And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 

Twice did I madly swear to God, hand clenched, 
That not even He nor death should tear her from me. 
It is the saddest and the sorest sight, 

One’s own love weeping; but why call on God, 

But that the feeling of the boundless bounds 

All feeling, as the welkin doth the world? 

It is this which ones us with the whole and God. 
Then first we wept; then closed and clung together, 
And my heart shook this building of my breast 
Like a live engine, booming up and down. 

She fell upon me like a snow-wreath thawing. 
Never were bliss and beauty, love and woe, 
Ravelled and twined together into madness 

As in that one wild hour; to which all else, 

The past, is but a picture—that alone 

Is real, and for ever there in front, 

Making a black blank on one side of life, 

Like a blind eye. But after that I left her, 

And only saw her once again alive.” 


To this passionate narrative, Lucifer replies coolly, “‘ Well, 
shall we go?” This, wherever found, would be accepted as 
masterly writing. It is, perhaps, a little too Byronian, but it 
has still more of the author's own bold, independent style. The 
psychology of this is admirable—the feeling of which is para- 
mount in Italian poetry and in Shakspeare’s “‘ Roméo and Juliet.” 
The strongest love springs from death or disappointment. The 
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departed Angelica becomes the standard image of the love which 
preceded and survives the symbol. It was a resurrection in a 
more spiritual form, which seeks anon for a new embodiment. 
Thus Romeo transfers his love from Rosaline to Julict ; thus 
Dante from his Beatrice to the lady who pities him. Festus 
changes as we have said the objects of his attachment ; his heart 
can only be faithful to the dead, while his fancy wanders among 
living beauty for temporary solace. 

The narrative we have quoted forms but a small portion of a 
very long scene, full of beauty and scorn, truth and falsehood, 
poetry and irony, wringing the soul and making it cry aloud 
while it writhes in cunning agony. Power and knowledge are 
both shown—to excess, and so shown as to make of the logical 
reason a chaos where anarchy is law, and darkness order. But 
Festus and Lucifer deal with mysteries where orthodoxy shud- 
ders, and old belief reels in presence of shapeless origins that 
mock the soul which mistakes them for principles, like the voice 
of the departed spirit agitating the tongue in the mouth of a 
mesmerised corpse: a voice that comes from afar, cavernous, 
horrible, indescribable! In his despair, Festus invokes the ele- 
ments, each most solemnly, most picturesquely, blending poetry 
and science in words of magic; but all in vain. All such, says 
Lucifer, ‘‘ are fruitless ;” adding, ‘‘ Let us enjoy the world.” 

From the memory of the dead we are conducted to the pre- 
sence of a living love. Festus and Clara, in amorous discourse, 
make of the garden where they meet a paradise of words, bright 
as flowers, and sweeter than the fruit that grew on the Tree of 
Knowledge. Pleasant but moving; and thus the happiness of 
their love is shadowed by such reflections as Mr. Bailey teems 
withal. His are the thoughts that created of the soul yet crush 
the soul, and in the garden detect the sepulchre. The alcove 
where Festus and Clara sit discoursing, becomes a charnel-house. 
The girl is pious, sings him sacred hymns, would save his soul, 
dreads the magic which he wields, and hopes that it is well 
derived. All this is fearful—perilous—yet divinely poetic: im- 
mortality and annihilation antagonized, and strong desire syn- 
thesizing both; now striving for more being, now longing for 
nothingness. Awful words; in their incomprehensibility more 
awful still. Mark, too, the repetition of the name of God. The 
most frequent reference to that holy appellation occurs in every 
page. The idea is never absent from the writer’s mind, and 
whatever image he may use, it constantly returns to illustrate 
some attribute distinguishing the Great Being, of whom all 
creation is but a symbol. 

Lucifer and Festus quarrel, and part; but only for awhile. 
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They meet again in a rustic market-place. Festus despises the 
occupations of meaner men, yet is himself an erring, sinful 
mortal ; nor is it long before he is convicted of wrong doing. The 
funeral of a maiden whom he has betrayed arrives on the spot: 
the people, moreover, throng to the fair. Lucifer takes advantage 
of Festus’ grief to preach to the crowd. Suchasermon! No 
ranter’s ever wilder, stranger, madder! The scene is altogether 
of the eccentric order, and must be read,—it cannot be described. 
Nor must it be expected that we should describe all the scenes 
in this marvellous drama: they are both too numerous and too 
intricate. 

In what we have written, we have adopted the manner best 
calculated to bring out the eccentric style of the poem we are 
reviewing; in what remains we shall revert to a more sober 
method. Eccentricity is more frequently a substitute for genius 
and talent than their manifestation. We have much faith in Mr. 
Bailey’s genius, but should be better prepared to advocate it, if 
his mood had been more regular. Art has laws, and its liberty 
is best secured by them, and best exhibited in company and con- 
trast with them. Allin this poem is boundlessness, which, if we 
may take the authority of another poet, is in itself the one attri- 
bute of madness,—* Hell’s Porteress.” There is a scene, entitled 
‘“‘ the Surface,” the matter of which is an hour’s ride on the part 
of Festus and Lucifer, during which they visit the four quarters 
of the globe, and describe in lyrical rhyme the manners and po- 
litical states of the different nations. S me of the allusions are 
felicitous; e. g. 

‘* Festus. That is Italy, the grave 
And resurrection of the slave. 

Lucifer. And there lies Greece, whose soul 
Men say hath fled. 

Festus. Perhaps some god may come, 
And raise the dead.— 

* * * . 
England! my country, great and free! 
Heart of the world, I leap to thee! 
How shall my country fight, 

When her foes rise against her, 

But with thine arm, O Sea! 

The arm which thou lent’st her. 

Where shall my country be buried 
When she shall die? 

Earth is too scant for her grave ; 

Where shall she lie ? 

She hath brethren more than a hundred, 
And they all want room ; 
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They may die, and may lie where they live,— 
They shall not mix with her doom : 
Where but within thine arms, 

O Sea, O Sea! 

Wherein she hath lived and gloried 
Let her rest be ! 

We will rise, and will say to the sea, 
Flow over her! 

We will cry to the death of the deep, 
Cover her ! 

The world hath drawn his sword, 

And his red shield drips before him :— 
But, my country, rise! 

Thou canst never die 

While a foe hath life to fly ; 

Rise, land, and gore him!” 


The next scene is “ a Village Feast at Eventide.” Blind men, 
fighting men, ballad-singers, farmers, parsons, students, gamblers, 
make up the picture. ‘The dialogue is partly logical, partly de- 
scriptive, but for the most part speculative. The thoughts are 
all great and dazzling, even reckless. ‘There is, indeed, a want 
of repose in the poem throughout. Are the lives that conclude 
this scene apologetical for that want ? 


‘‘ There is a fire-fly in the southern clime 
Which shineth only when upon the wing : 
So is it with the mind ; when once we rest 
We darken. On! said God unto the soul, 
As to the earth, for ever. On it goes, 

A rejoicing native of the infinite, 
As is a bird of air—an orb of heaven.” 


We come then to a scene which is an after-thought, an inter- 
polation introduced into the second edition of the poem. It is 
entitled “ the Centre,” and consists of a dialogue between the 
hero and his Tempter, in which are discussed the original fluidity 
of all matter, and divers moot points in cosmogony; but though 
in the very sphere and local point of fire and heat, it lacks 
warmth and energy. We could well have spared it. Another 
new scene follows :—‘‘ A ruined Temple ;” the interlocuters the 
same. Herein had the sun been worshipped of yore; and here 
it pleases Festus to utter a long prayer to the true God; a 
prayer right eloquent and Christian. Nothing, however, comes 
of it; the whole matter is mere interpolation. We have next a 
‘‘ public Place in a Metropolis.” Festus feels that its occupations 
are not suited to his mood, and declares that his life has become 
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wholly spiritual. We doubt it. Lucifer is unusually sarcastic. 
** Take,” says he,— 


“« Take of the blood of martyrs, tears of slaves, 
The groans of prisoned patriots, and the sweat 
Wrung from the bones of famine, like parts. Add 
Vapour of orphan’s sigh, and wail of all 
Whom war hath spoiled, or law first fanged, then gorged ; 
The stifled breath of man’s free natural thought ; 
The tyrant’s lies ; the curses of the proud ; 

The usurpations of the lawful heir ; 

The treasonous rebellions of the wise ; 

The poor man’s patient prayers; and let all these 
Simmer, some centuries, o’er the slow red fire 

Of human wrath; and there results, at last, 

A glorious constitution, and a grand 

Totality of things.” 


This is clever; but there is no progress, either in argument or 
plot. We are next elevated into the “‘ Air,” and after that into 
the planet “‘ Venus,” in which Festus meets with Angela, and 
the muse who had inspired him with thought and love. Here 
we first feel a human interest and recognise intelligible cau- 
sation. Angela is to Festus as Beatrice to Dante,—contem- 
plative, dispassionate, but loving,—religiously loving. From the 
calm beauty of this scene we drop at once to earth and one of 
the most ordinary occurrences; a fashionable re-union, wherein 
Festus is shown flirting with a certain Helen, and other ladies, 
There are present some gay young bachelors, who do likewise. 
The levity of the manners and the gaiety of the party are well 
hit off. Much of the conversation is lyrical, some of it exqui- 
sitely so; but having quoted so much, we must now be chary. 
In the course of events, Festus is reproached by a Lady Marian 
for desertion; he makes the old excuse, 


*¢ Our hearts are not in our own nands.”’ 


By way, we suppose, of suggesting a moral, when we are next 
introduced to Festus and Lucifer, they are discovered sitting 
beside a grave in a church-yard. This is the common bourne 
of the entertainer and entertained. Hither dancer and singer, 
the faithless lover and the betrayed maiden, at last come. We 
now pass into ‘ Space,” another interpolation; after that, into 
‘* Heaven,” in which Festus converses with Deity, his genius, and 
his mother; the whole argument. relating to the evolution of 
good from evil. Other new scenes succeed; first, “a Visit,” 
secondly, “‘ Home.” Festus woos Helen, telling her of his 
marvellous course of life, presenting her with a cross of jewels 
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which he had received from an angel, and explaining a theory 
of spiritual intercourse. The courtship is, as it were, that of 
Titans,—so vast the images of passion, so high the aim. In the 
course of it, Festus describes his friend, his tempter,—Lucifer. 


“« He was 
The Spirit Evil of the Universe 
Impersonate. Oh, strange and wild to know! 
Perdition and destruction dwelt in him, 
Like to a pair of eagles in one nest : 
Hollow and wasteful as a whirlwind was 
His soul,—his heart as earthquake, and engulphed 
World upon world. In him they disappeared 
As might a morsel in a lion’s maw. 
The World, which met him, rolled aside to let him 
Pass on his piercing path. His eye-balls burned 
Revolving lightnings, like a world on fire; 
Their very night was fatal as the shade ’ 
Of Death’s dark valley: and his space-spreadings, 
Wide as the wings of Darkness when she rose 
Scowling and backing upwards, as the sun, 
Giant of light, first donned his burning crown, 
Gladdening all heaven with his inauguring smile, 
Were stained with the blood of many a starry world: 
Yea, I have seen him seize upon an orb, 
And cast it careless into worldless space 
As I might cast a pebble in the sea. 
His might upon the earth was wondrous most: 
He stood a match for mountains. Ocean’s depths 
He clove unto their rock-bed, as a sword 
Through blood and muscle to the central bone, 
With one swoop of his arm. His brow was pale— 
Pale as the life-blood of the undying worm 
Which writhes around its frame of vital fire ; 
His voice blew like a desolating gust 
Which strips the trees, and strews the earth with death. 
His words were ever like a wheel of fire, 
Rolling and burning this way now, now that: 
Now whirling forth a blinding beam, now soft 
And deep as heaven’s own luminous blue,—and now 
Like to a conqueror’s chariot-wheel they came, 
Sodden with blood and slow-revolving baths ; 
And every tone fell on the ear and heart, 
Heavy, and harsh, and startling, like the first 
Handful of mould cast on the coffined dead, 
As though he claimed them his.” 


The ‘* Home” scene is meant evidently for a justification of the 
whole poem. It is, of all, the most sweetly and delicately written. 
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Festus’ love and admiration of Helen are in the best view of 
poetic fancy. The poet also, in some of the speeches, gives his 
own character,—an exquisitely painted portrait, self-confident 
but not vain; for 
‘* Without faith, 
Illimitable faith, strong as a state’s 
In its own might, in God, no bard can be.” 


Here it is that we get some glimpse of the principle that both 
constitutes and regulates the ambitious work, whose pretensions 
justify the extended review which we now accord. The poet 
confesses to his love of dangerous themes, and that he had acted 
in this ‘like an electric rod, a lure for lightning feelings.” His 
words, accordingly, proceeding from a mind “in a dark, hot, 
cloudful state,” were ‘‘ metallic, meteoric, ball-like.” He con- 
fesses, also, to having been annoyed by some criticisms on the 
first edition of “ Festus,” particularly by the charge of blas- 
phemy ; those who made it he denounces as having lied: 


‘“¢ The word is lied; though it were writ 
In honey-dew upon a lily leaf, 
With quill of nightingale, like love-letters 
From Oberon sent to the bright Titania, 
Fairest of all the fays.’’ 


We wonder not at his indignation. We recognise in the poet, 
however eccentric, a sincere and earnest soul; in the poet of 
Festus, one who has undertaken the advocacy of divine Provi- 
dence, though we think him mistaken in his theory, and irregular 
in his means. But we cannot linger long even on such first-rate 
writing as this scene contains. Besides, in the next, we have 
Lucifer himself in love, with one Elissa. She, looking up to his 
star, returns him a woman’s affection. She likewise relates a 
dream she had of the Last Day. All this, unimaginable until read 
in the poem, which, from this point, after tossing you ‘‘ Every 
where,” descends into ‘‘ Hell,”—a grotesque scene, whereof we 
will give no account; then ascends into ‘the Sun;” then con- 
descends to visit ‘‘ a drawing-room,” wherein Festus woos Elissa 
to her harm; for Lucifer soon interferes, and behold, Elissa pays 
the penalty of her infidelity with death. We must now make an 
end of this poem, which “ hath a plan, but no plot.” The 
throne of the Earth is given to Festus, and this is the catastrophe 
both of Festus and of the Earth. The Judgment sits, and the 
universal redemption is crowned with a universal salvation,—not 
of men only, but of angels. 

Either the poem of ‘ Festus” is one of the most majestic, or 
the profanest manifestation of the human mind ever exhibited. 
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The last could only be conceded by one quite ignorant of zs- 
thetic principles. The poem is in harmony with the age in 
which it has been produced; herein lies its significance, its justi- 
fication, and its greatness. Its argument, as manifested in man, 
of Love without Fidelity,—how symbolic is it of this period of 
transition, in which all old things are becoming obsolete, and all 
novelties grow in attraction. The world-spirit of the time pre- 
sent is enshrined in the magnificent book, the merits of which we 
feel that we have but feebly indicated. What do we desiderate 
init? More philosophy. It is too theological: so is the age 
with its puseyism and its ultra-protestantism. At no other time 
could such a poem have been written. There are elements in it 
which could not have been so assembled at any previous epoch. 
We must take it as a mirror of the day we live in; and whether 
we praise or blame, we must award the same sentence both to 
the mirror and the day. , 
Another new name, and that also attached to a single volume, 
bears upon us,—Coventry Parmore, a poet of far inferior 
calibre to Mr. Bailey, but yet ripe, too soon ripe, in his sphere 
and office. This is a young psychological balladist, who, having 
caught some tones from the harp of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, has suffered them to sound and echo in his own spirit, 
until their familiar music seems like his own, and has indeed 
quite as spontaneous utterance in its effusions. There are such 
susceptible souls which, placed amidst high influences, grow 
themselves elevated; and themselves reflect all the hues of the 
bright minds at which their own have been nurtured. Poets 
may be thus generated,—have been; and we may trace their 
paternity with little difficulty. Nor is this fine susceptibility 
incompatible with originality, but sometimes its condition. That 
mind which, like a mirror, can represent the expanse of nature, 
will, when turned towards the scenery of spiritual creation, take 
unto itself the ideal forms and preserve their picture, even as the 
stream inverts the image of the sky ; both, meanwhile, (we mean 
the stream and mind,) will flow on and on, the image and picture 
remaining unbroken ; their own peculiar work being neverthe- 
less performed without interruption,—the one office interfering 
not with the other. We recognise, therefore, a true poet mind, 
though reflective, in Coventry Patmore ; and let us all the more 
recognise, seeing that he has been unfairly treated, waylaid, 
and savagely attacked, almost to slaughter. Young poets, with 
heaven irradiating them, should receive truer welcome even 
from the earth-born; who see not the clouds of glory which all 
such trail after them in descending from their celestial home. Is 
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it for their own sakes that young susceptible minds spontaneously 
expand themselves in song? Nay, but from a hidden law to 
which they cannot be disobedient; and in insulting them we 
insult Him who sent them, with that law enstamped on their 
individuality for our behoof. Mr. Patmore has published four 
ballads and a few sonnets, and some brief lyrics; perhaps one of 
the latter will show his quality, before we meddle with his more 
elaborate efforts. We select, then, an unentituled copy of verses, 
setting forth the motive for an act, which would probably have 
misrepresented itself. 


‘“‘ T knew a soft-eyed lady, from a noble foreign land ; 

Her words, I thought, were lowest when we walked out 
hand-in-hand. 

I began to say, ‘‘ God pleasing, I shall have her for my bride.” 
Bitter, bitter, bitter was it to me when she died ! 
In the street aman since stopped me; in a noble foreign tongue 
He said he was a stranger, poor, and strangers all among. 
I know your thoughts, yet tell you, World,— 

I gave him all I had. 
But I—I’m much the wisest ;— it is you, 

O World! that’s mad. 
He stared upon the proffered purse; then took it, hand and all. 
O! what a look he gave me, while he kept my hand in thrall! 
And pressed it with a gratitude that made the blushes start ; 
For I had not deserved it, and it smote me to the heart.” 


All revelations of unsuggested motives would, we fear, not be 
equally creditable. There seems to be an ostentation in making 
the revelation which detracts from its purity,—at any rate, from 
its unconsciousness. ‘This, however, is an objection which may 
be alleged against all confessions, and therefore should not be 
personally urged. Enough for our purpose that we have here a 
poet who habitually looks beneath surfaces, and penetrates the 
springs of action. The world and its doings have to him a dif- 
ferent estimate from what it arrogates for itself. How frequently 
such a mind contempiates only the injured, where the world sees 
nothing but the guilty. We have an instance of it in Mr. Pat- 
more’s ‘‘ Woodman’s Daughter,” as also in ‘ the Legend of 
Brittany,” by Mr. Lowell, a young American poet, whose works 
have been reprinted in England. Both are on the old story of 
maidenhood betrayed. We shall first of all quote from “ the 
Legend,” wherein the disgrace of the fall is transferred from the 
woman to the man. 

‘* He fell, as doth the tempter ever fall, 
Even in the gaining of his loathsome end. 
God doth not work as man works, but makes all 
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The crooked paths of ill to goodness tend ; 
Let him judge Margaret! If to be the thrall 
Of love and faith, too generous to defend 
Its very life from him she loved, be sin, 
What hope of grace may the seducer win ? 


Grim-hearted world, that look’st with Levite eyes 
On those poor fallen by too much faith in man, 
She that upon thy freezing threshold lies, 
Starved to more sinning by thy savage ban— 
Seeking that refuge, because foulest vice 

More godlike than thy virtue is, whose span 
Shuts out the wretched only,—is more free 

From all her crimes than thou wilt ever be. 


Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 

With such salt things as tears, or with rude hair 

Dry them, soft Pharisee, that sit’st at meat 

With him who made her such, and speak’st him fair, | 
Leaving God’s wandering lamb the while to bleat 
Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air ; 

Thou hast made prisoned virtue show more wan 

And haggard, thine a vice to look upon.” 


To return to Mr. Patmore’s ballad. We think we have a 
fault to find therewith. The progress of passion is traced to its 
climax, and we have then, instead of stanzas, asterisks. This is 
suggestion of impurity. Ifthe poet choose to treat the theme 
thus synthetically, he should have trusted to nature for her own 
vindication, and not have suppressed her greatest act from a 
feeling of false shame. Either he should have avoided it al- 
together, or if he would pursue that path, should have walked 
in it with the attitude of a man unconscious of wrong. We 
regret this all the more, as the story is, up to that point, ex- 
quisitely told ; fancies sweet and frequent cluster in almost every 
stanza, making each like a bunch of grapes, and the entire 
poem a living vine. Merton’s sin and Maud’s shame, crowned 
as it is with the guilt of infanticide,—all this, too, is finely in- 
dicated. By, why, only indicated? Why not boldly wrought 
out? The poet should have performed his mission without fear 
or hesitation. Turn we to another. 

The ballad, called ‘‘ The River,” is both psychological and 
picturesque. The tale is simple. A bashful lover drowns him- 
self, because the lady of his heart, to whom he never told his 
love, had married another. Strange sensations (whether mes- 
meric, the poet depones not) come over the lady as she crosses 


’ the river, wherein, though unknown to her, his body lies. We 


should also mention, that the bridegroom himself had had also 
a sympathetic dream :— 
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‘Wake! wake!’ meanwhile the bridegroom calls 
Aloud to his sleeping bride. 

‘O God! I saw thee, pale and dead, 
Roll down a silent tide!’ 

He claspeth her hand,—‘ How chill thou art ! 
Why tremblest thou, my bride?’ 

The bride bethinketh her of him 
Who last night was no guest : 

‘ Sweet heaven !—and for me ?—I dream! 
Be calm, thou throbbing breast !’ 

She saith in thought a solemn prayer, 
And turneth again to rest.” 


Poems founded on such abnormal states of the mind are not 
pleasing: they have a sickly air. Poetry should be calm and 
serene,—even healthy and robust. The true spirit of poetry is 
the spirit of cheerfulness. It holds of nature and conscience,— 
not of the invalid hospital and condemned cell. Let it know its 
proper occupation, and work at it honestly. We hope better 
things of Mr. Patmore. 


The story of “ Lilian” is in a higher vein, but is founded in 
prejudice. A female heart, corrupted by French novels, proves 
faithless. Granting the assumption which, in any other than a 
poetical point of view, may be granted, the ballad is a potent 
spell. There are views in it of true passion, though the hero 
scarcely makes out his case, and we fail to pity him as we should. 
There are even some grand thoughts,—such as, 


“She loved: words, all things, told it; eye to eye, and palm to 
palm. 
As the pause upon the ceasing of a thousand-voiced psalm 
Was the mighty satisfaction, and the full eternal calm.” 


Such as, 

‘* His heart, placed right by Heaven, was to Heaven once akin ; 
Now changed to stoue,—less, truly, by degrading act, than in 
Too curious contemplation of the rib-Medusa, Sin.” 

Such as, 
“Delights were still remaining: hate—shame—rgge—lI can’t tell 
what— 
Comes to me at their memory: none that, more or less, was not 
The soul’s unconscious incest on creation, self-begot. 


We wish, notwithstanding, that the disappointed lover had shown 
a more benevolent spirit. The rejoicing belief in hell, which he 
suddenly conceives contemporaneously with his sense of wrong, 
is demoniac. Lilian was well quit of such a malignant compa- 
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nion. It is too much in the style of the French novels, which 
Mr. Patmore would condemn, for our taste. Still it is fine, in 
its way. We refrain to criticize Sir Hubert, the tale having been 
a told, and better than our young poet has contrived 
to tell it. 


Among the psychological poets of the day, it is impossible to 
pass over Robert Browning. His last ventures claim our atten- 
tion—* Luria,” and ‘‘ a Soul’s Tragedy,”—both of them strongly 
touched with the style mystical, but more than usually intelligi- 
ble nevertheless. There has always been, and probably always 
will be, an order of poets, who, not looking out on nature for 
themselves, nor mixing in society on the common terms of fel- 
lowship, withdraw to the study of poetry as an abstract art, and 
refining on its means and ends, devote their efforts to the metri- 
cal manifestation of their own separate individuality ; and then 
claim to be original, simply because of the unwonted mode of 
their proceeding, and the obscurity of the results. To this order 
of mind belongs Mr. Browning. Not only, like Walter Savage 
Landor, does he aim at the peculiar in his mode of thinking 
out and executing his subjects, but he has also invented a symbol 
language exclusively his own, which requires interpretation. 
The latter, of course, has been a work of time. His innovations 
on, and additions to, the English language, were at first compa- 
ratively few, though then sufficient to make the ordinary reader 
wonder what he meant; gradually, they became more numerous, 
so as to baffle the understanding of initiate students themselves. 
Hence, in his mystical poem of *‘ Paracelsus,” there were gleams 
and glances of sweet and serene beauty, making up bright rents 
in “the blanket of the dark,” through which, like Heaven they 
** peeped through,” as if to cry out to the frantic poet, “ Hold! 
hold!” and cease to darken knowledge in that way any longer! 
Our bard, however, disregarded the admonition ; he felt evidently 
that to be intelligible would be an impeachment on his under- 
standing. Who would write for the many? Who, then, for the 
few? Who, then, for any body but himself? ‘“ Paracelsus,” at 
any rate, though generally dim, was still sometimes clear. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Browning undertook the tragedy of “ Strafford,” 
written upon the principle of there being scarcely a completed 
sentence in the whole poem. Mr. Macready, nevertheless, did 
marvels with these disjecta membra. We recollect the occasion 
well. Scene after scene we listened, and seemed to understand 
the business that passed before our eyes; but of the dialogue, 
beyond the general impression that words were spoken in dif- 
ferent tones of passion and emphasis, we could make nothing. 
Every now and then a phrase or two flashed on the mind with a 
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mysterious significance; then again all was blank, or the mere 
interlocution of suggestive fragments. We were fain to attribute 
the strange sensation we consequently experienced to Mr. Ma- 
cready’s asthmatic style of elocution, and amiably supposed that 
he had indulged it more than usual on the evening in question. 
On our arrival at home, however, the tragedy itself lay on our 
table. We took it up eagerly—read here—read there,—all the 
same! It was not the actor’s mannerism,—it was the author's 
caprice ! 

Somehow, nevertheless, we contrived to make out what we 
thought the writer meant. Then came “ Sordello! ”—that baf- 
fled every attempt. There has yet been found no mind able to 
comprehend the author’s purpose. The detail of the story—the 
character of the persons—what they do, what they say, though 
an account of both seems to be rendered—every thing, save the 
first line and the last, is as inexplicable as the riddle of the 
sphynx. Yet is there something in the mass of obscurity so 
singularly piquant, that while we retain the book in our posses- 
sion, we are prompted, as we have already related, once and 
again to look into it, in the forlorn hope that the enigma has a 
solution. 

Mr. Browning redeemed himself in the first number of his 
** Bells and Pomegranates.” Pippa Passes is a beautiful poem ; 
addressed undoubtedly to the highest class of readers, and not 
without its difficulties both in subject and treatment; but still 
fascinating and charming, in a peculiar sense, to the poetic stu- 
dent. ‘‘ King Victor and King Charles,” the next number, was 
less felicitous: the theme was undramatically rendered, so far as 
it was removed by its style and structure from popular sympathy. 
** The Return of the Druses” has fine passages, but is liable to 
the same objection in a still greater degree. ‘‘ The Blot on the 
‘Scutcheon,” produced at Drury Lane, was a melo-dramatic 
theme, poetically treated. Never was subject more domestic, 
more easy of execution for the stage; scarcely ever was failure 
more signal. Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Browning's 
dramas, they are unsuited for the theatre. His ‘‘ Colombe’s 
Birth-day,” lately published, is pleasant reading—(the second or 
third time, if on the first or second perusal one has come to un- 
derstand the plot), but displays the author’s usual perversities, 
both in sentiment and diction. 

After what we have said, we are happy to record that the 
“Luria” and “the Soul’s Tragedy,” now published, are gene- 
rally intelligible. Their aim, however, is not so high, nor their 
scope so wide, as with the best of Mr. Browning’s pieces. We 
have in “ Luria” a modern Coriolanus, illtreated by his adopted 
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country, deprived of his triumph in the moment of success ; yet 
gently, patiently yielding to its sentence, preferring suicide to 
revenge. ‘‘ The Soul’s Tragedy” consists of two parts: the first 
written in blank verse, the second in prose; each in harmony 
with its particular subject. We have first the patriot conceiving 
all manner of fine things in behalf of his kind,—sensitive and 
sentimental to a degree of maniac extravagance; and next the 
same man, in possession of temporary power, guilty of all the 
enormities against which his indignant eloquence had been pre- 
viously directed. Both-these are founded on notions obvious and 
familiar enough; but they may be read with facility, and this is 
something, where the composition is Mr. Browning’s, to begin 
with. We have left ourselves no room for extracts; but it is 
not by extracts that Mr. Browning can be judged. They may 
mislead, but must fail to inform. He who would appreciate Mr. 
Browning’s poetry, must first learn to admire. A hard condition! 
yet one which will amply repay the learner; for Mr. Browning, 
notwithstanding his perversity and obscurity, is in the first class 
of poets. He soars out of sight, indeed; but it is the spectator’s 
weakness that he cannot follow him. Would the poet, mighty 
as he is, condescend to public appreciation, no man would be 
more successful. ‘There is no doubt of Mr. Browning’s genius ; 
but genius, to be appreciated, should be amiable, in all the hu- 
mility of true pride. 

Mr. Browning’s works have been principally dramatic, and we 
know of no one with whom he can be better both contrasted and 
compared than Mr. George Stephens, the celebrated author of 
** Martinuzzi.” More than equal in passion, but inferior in meta- 
physical acumen, the poet just named, like Mr. Browning, fails in 
point of style: he has evidently educated his mind by the study 
of the Elizabethan poets, and copies their diction too closely. 
Hence, sometimes he ventures upon images and phrases, which 
though not revolting, considered abstractedly, to good taste, seem 
relatively to a modern audience guilty of extravagance. Like 
them, also, he is too full of images, and those of too physical a 
character. He is wanting in those graces and refined allusions 
to the spiritual and moral phenomena, which give an air of ele- 
gance to many modern poems of far inferior calibre. There is 
a certain schylean grandeur and hardness about the man, which 
marks him as the imitator of a new dramatic cycle; and as such, 
he will hereafter be honourably distinguished. 

‘The Hungarian Daughter” was, indeed, a poem of high 
mark ; and when placed on the stage, under the title of ‘* Mar- 
tinuzzi,” was found: to demand more histrionic talent for its due 
embodiment than could be provided. As was only the other day 
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remarked by a contemporary, (“‘ The Dublin University Maga- 
zine,”) there is no failure in our day of dramatic authorship, but 
there is of theatrical actorship. ‘The monopoly from which the 
stage has only been lately relieved had so narrowed the arena, 
that many a candidate for its honours, after a short trial, felt 
compelled to yield the contest in despair. The number of good 
actors, accordingly, had been reduced ; and those that remained 
were so well secured from competition, that their demands, ex- 
ceeding all reasonable limits, exhausted the profits of the trea- 
sury. ‘The removal of that monopoly, nevertheless, has been 
greatly for the benefit of the actor; for, in extending the arena, 
it has extended it for him as well as the author; and he, from 
his position, has been first enabled to take advantage from it. 
The author’s time, however, will necessarily come. But the two 
great patent theatres being closed to the drama, new theatres, 
smaller, more conveniently situated and built, are needed. These 
will ere long be provided ; for on every hand the existing thea- 
trical managements are answering beyond expectation. For all 
these benefits, the profession are indebted to Mr. George Ste- 
phens, who, by renting the Lyceum theatre under the disadvan- 
tages of the old law, and by conceding to it, showing its absurdi- 
dities, induced, by the spectacle of his voluntary martyrdom, the 
governing mind of the country to look into the matter, and give 
all desirable redress. For this heroic conduct we yet hope that 
Mr. Stephens will have his reward. Two volumes of his dramas 
now lie before us, slightly alluded to in a previous number,—two 
remarkable volumes, full of faults and full of genius. They are 
called ‘‘ Dramas for the Stage.” This is the one fault, inclusive of 
all others. These dramas are too evidently written for the stage. 
The author has laid to heart the ridiculous objections of mana- 
gers and pseudo-critics touching the art of adaptation for the 
stage; and has forsaken the purer models of the earlier drama 
for the melo-dramatic effects of the modern school. He has 
been solicitous to show that these too were in his power, and has 
only succeeded too well in his demonstration. We therefore 
have to separate this element from the more poetic characteris- 
tics, in order to estimate the amount of true genius contained in 
the latter. Much we wish that this adulteration had not taken 
place; but having traced it to its motive, we shall now turn to 
better things. 

The first tragedy in the collection is, however, evidently not 
written for the actual stage; nevertheless, it is for an ideal one. 
It is eminently poetical, but, in an ideal sense, eminently stagy. 
When its conditions are ascertained, it will be found to be an 
admirable piece of work,—full of fire to excess, massy as marble, 
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titanic, godlike! The tyrant Nero is its subject,—the tyrant in 
the character of a self-conscious madman. ‘There was in all the 
Cesars a clear taint of insanity,—it came to its climax in Nero ; 
hence his vanity, his cruelty, his destiny. This is a grand con- 
ception, and, for the most part, it is grandly executed. Nero 
ponders on his conscious madness :— 


«Thus I one moment from the troubled tide 

Of my mysterious soul draw up strange truth; 

The next, who knows what deed the gleaming eyes 
Of demons that dwell through me might not prompt, 
When reason, like a horse that’s scared by lightning, 
Whirls down the abyss! To play the master prince 
Of all the world, fumes frenzy to the brain, 

Until, worst plague of fiends! I feel possessed.” 
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Otho plays an important part in this tragedy of Nero. The ty- 
rant had forbidden his marriage with Poppea, whom he' has kid- 
napped and seduced. The weight of tragic suffering falls on 
Otho. The play opens with Otho tempted to take the part of 
old Galba against Nero. He rejects the temptation. He is si- 
milarly tempted again a as the republican interest: still he 
is firm to friendship. eanwhile Nero, disguised as a slave, 
roams by night the streets of Rome. ‘In peril, he is saved by 
the republican Hevidius, whom, by way of showing his gratitude, 
he imprisons. 

The scene, in the first act, between Nero and Poppea teems 
with poetry, and power, and passion; but it is surpassed by that 
in the third between her and Otho, 


“* Poppea. Why goes he not to Egypt, Prefect Otho ? 
Why lag in Rome ? about our very palace . . . 
(starts) That’s he! I’m spell bound! (suddenly) I will re- 
turn the ring 
Whose fatal mission . . . . futal? One word more... . 
One more such ominous thought! ... . 
Otho. Ah! ah! She is there : 
She with the arrogant name, that was Poppea ! 
Poppea. Light heart! 
I feel light, too, but ’tis my brain . . . . my heart 
Is heavy! She approaches). 
Otho. Prodigy of all thy sex! ‘ — , 
Poppea. One effort, and ’tis done! I—I forgot 
To thank thee. Knowing my deserts might challenge 
Empire, to Ceesar you transferred my hand : 
We are obliged. 
Otho. My blood’s in tumult! What ? 
Poppea, (reproachfully). Divorced for Africa ! 
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Otho. Not all the acres 
Elysium owns, had bought thee of my love! 

Poppea. Thou loved’st me not! What am I? Still as night 
My spirits all stand listening, while thou swear’st. 

Otho. What should I swear ? 

Poppea. That as a speckled robe 
You cast me off. 

Otho. By these great tears ! 

Poppea. Go on. 

Otho. By my wrecked hopes! By truth’s eternity ! 
By death, invincible on earth! By love, 

That doth outlive despair, and conquer death ! 

By the sweet bliss, love’s proper food, I looked for ! 
By the sharp pangs of equal souls divided ! 

By all the leanness of a heart that’s ravished 

For ever from its tenement! I swear... . 

Poppea, (breaking in). Ay, that thou lov’st me not 

Otho. That thou to me, 

Than moisture to the earth, or light to Phceebus, 
Blood to the heart, or being to the gods, 
Wert more essential. Oh! thou wast my home, 
My peace of soul, my mine of happiness, 

My sacred lamp, my joy, my hope... . . Thou wast ! 
Thou art . . . . Oh! why didst use me thus, Poppea ? 
Poppea. On what a precipice I’m standing. Sir, 

Didst thou not sell me for... . 

Otho, (interrupting). Sell ruzzE? No! no! 

Poppea. The government... . 

Otho. No! no! 

Poppea. Of Egypt ? 

Otho. NO. 

Poppea. My brain’s on fire! Thou art forsworn ! 

Otho. Why, then 
May conscious Jove push me to nothingness ! 

Poppea. Fie on’t! By this—(holding out the ring) 
Thou wrung’st my forced consent 
To yield to Cesar my repenting hand. 

Otho. Oh, Fate! why lash thy slaves into their tomb ? 
List to a horror! 

Poppea. Not the dead more silent. 

Otho. Late up at revels, plied with wine, while healths 
Flew with full wing, where right in fortune’s shot 
Fluttered that jewel,—’twas hit, and... . 

Poppea. But avouched 
An aim more fatal! Nero swore my love 
Thou hadst blemished and renounced, repeating words 
Of mine which. ... 

Otho, (stamping violently). Riotous sas ! 
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Poppea. Fate, my lord, 
Took the occasion. Mortified and stung... . 
Otho. Ignoble prince! Did I for this reject 
Galba’s great bribe ? 
Poppea. 1 yielded not! some fury 
From burning Acheron snatched a sulphur brand, 
And threw it in my bosom. Then all impulse... . 
(after a pause) Night, fall upon me! Turn thine eyes away! 
Otho. I cannot bear thy beauty. 
Poppea. Fumes of hell 
Flew to my brain! The rites were spells of wine. 
They seized my escaping hand, as sore beset, 
I swooned. What could I then do, Otho ? 
Otho, (with piercing energy of voice and action). Diz!” 


This concentration of the passion of the scene in a single word, 
is a mark, and token, and test of true dramatic power. 

We have said above of Mr. Browning’s “ Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon,” that it was a melo-dramatic subject poetically treated. 
This, in fact, was the reason why it was produced by the Drury 
Lane manager. Mr. George Stephens has, accordingly, been se- 
duced into composing three such pieces, respectively intituled 
“* Forgery,” ‘‘ Sensibility,” and ‘‘ Philip Basil, or a Poet's Fate.” 
In all of these there is such writing as only their author could 
have composed; but had either of them, like Mr. Browning’s 
drama, been produced, they would, notwithstanding their skilful 
elaboration, have shared its destiny. For the fact is, the public 
had altogether outgrown the kind of drama; and, as they pre- 
rogatively evinced on the first and only night of ‘ Phghted 
Troth,” would have none of it. In condescending to this form 
of composition, however, Mr. Stephens has brought into it all 
that ‘fine madness” which characterizes his hero, and thereby 

roduced effects which are literally astounding. What he writes 
1s certainly domestic tragedy; but it is the domestic tragedy of 
Titans,—Elrington, for instance, the Forger, is no less than a 
Cyclops, his only eye, that for his own interest, being moreover 
blinded by age and remorse. The images in which he expresses 
his mood are all enormous: 
‘A giant terror sits at his heart.” 
‘* Earth is to him an Aceldama.” 


and nothing short of “ annihilation” the last evil he would “ fore- 
stal.” He, too, is a solitary recluse, with his ultimated refuge 
gone. The confidential agent who had stood between him and 
the prying world, is now removed from life; and the ancient cri- 
minal, dreading detection, has to bide its brunt with enfeebled 
functions, and the weight of “ cumbrous age” upon him, It is 
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a melancholy spectacle, not without a certain dignity, but in- 
tensely painful in its bereavement and its desolation. Necessity, 
too, arises for the commission of another crime, and in this he 
now unconsciously involves his own son, whom he had for long 
years abandoned, and of whose person he was consequently igno- 
rant. His daughter, too, disappoints him in the noble espousals 
he had intended for her :— 
“* Towards the set of sun 
Shadows, but small at noon, show terrible.” 
‘“« The seeds spring up, 
That with brow’s sweat, and heart still hardening, 
I sowed; but when I come to harvest, teems 
Rank hemlock for my pains!” 
“Lonely fancies, 
Like an armed host, have pushed me to despair!” 
*¢ All sympathies of kin, that make on earth 
Man’s home a blissful heaven, I renounce.” 


The wife he had deserted at length appears before him ; to her 
he denies his identity, and at the same moment discovers the re- 
lation in which he stands to the young man whom he has made 
an accomplice in his late guilt. The subsequent interview be- 
tween them is pathetically written; the old man dare not confess 
his paternity :— 

‘“* How all the father would o’erflow my nature, 
But that I am, by beggaring my heart, 
To fortify my head.” 
** Heavenly powers ! 
Let me grow mad, or die!” 


From this restraint his ultimate ruin proceeds. The youth is 
the main agent in his detection. Nor until then does the disclo- 
sure take place. Such is the righteous “consummation of a life, 
made up of grief, dissimulation, and lies.” The drama concludes 
with both their deaths. 

Even this imperfect analysis will indicate its predominant 
melo-dramatic interest, which in the working up (including many 
incidents to which we have not been able to allude), becomes 
intense, thrilling, agonizing. The two other pieces of which we 
have spoken, as included in the same category, are inferior in 
power of story and situation. All three are full of minute stage 
directions, some of them of the impossible kind, evidently meant 
to be suggestive only. The poet felt that while he was conde- 
scending to write stage pieces, that justice long withheld would 
be still refused, and therefore wished to substitute for his readers, 
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by such explanations, those embodiments which might else better 
be left to histrionic genius. Such are the debasing shifts to 
which dramatic intelligence has to submit in these days of dis- 
couragement, in order to gain the chance of a hearing. 


There are two other pieces in these volumes of entirely dif- 
ferent character. One on a subject nigh at home: the other far 
away. The former is entituled ‘ Rebecca and her Daughters ;” 
—— comedy, presenting a marvellous literal version of the 

elsh riots, having all the fidelity of a newspaper report, and 
yet all the interest of a stirring drama. It is, in every respect, 
a very remarkable production, and deserves a careful perusal. 
The remaining play is an attempt at placing Chinese manners on 
the stage, not in the style of burlesque, but of elevated poetry. 
It is badly entitled “‘ Self-Glorification ;” but this is nearly all 
the fault that can be charged upon it. As a poetical composition 
it is * chaste and noble ;” as a drama, it is well constructéd ; as 
a story, it is ingenious, full of character and event, and admirably 
wrought up to its conclusion. The main point in it is founded 
on the licence which the Chinese law allows to the husband to 
dispose of his wife by sale. Here the wife submits to it for the 
sake of relieving her husband from embarrassment by means of 
the purchase-money, but without any intention of realizing the 
contract on her own part. The scene between her and her pur- 
chaser is one of peculiar beauty :— 


‘* Laotsen, (contemplating Lilin). A glorious palace ! 
Guarded with charms from base to battlement ! 
Her feet like golden lilies, swan-like gait, 

Her willow waist, and eyes . . . . those silver seas, 
Graceful in grief! silence that thrills like music. 
O’er hands and arms enclasped, the azure veins 
Wind here and there, as if, in her abstraction, 
They had forgot the errand to her heart. 

* * * * 
And now, methinks, her genius conjures up 
A fiercer war against me, not to be 
Resisted. That diffusive crimson, which 
Breaks sudden o'er a cheek and neck whose hue 
Vied whiteness with the lily, needless helps 
To strengthen charms so potent. Ha! her eyes 
Have spied out my discomfiture. She rallies 
Her every grace of attitude and motion, 
Draws forth her whole divine artillery, 
And crowds into a storm. My ranks of reason 
Are all disbanded o'er the slaves of passion. 

* + * * 
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What may I, sweet one, do to drive from you 
This sullen humour ? 
Lilin. I am set to sale ; 
Exiled from him I love. 
Laotsen. Who would turn thee 
To gain, had sold his part of Paradise 
For cash. Forget him ! 
Lilin. Forget? There’s not a line of his but’s stamped 
Upon the red-leaved tablet of my heart, 
Not to be rent. ’Tis parcel of my soul. 
Forget! I may not living,—shall not dead.' 
Laotsen. And yet he has shook you off for dross. 
Lilin. He is poor. i 
Laotsen. Then joy thee in this change, not grieve for him. 
Thou shalt have worldly pleasure at command 
Above the reach or compass of thy thought,— 
Soft lodging, services in plate, attendance, 
Variety of recreations, music, 


Rich garnitures, attires . . . . See! behold 
What thou art queen of! (goes to the chest,) Here’s a rope of 
pearl ! 


And here a robe of that bespangled blue 
That decks the heavens o’ night, which thou shalt wear, 
And so come in like star-light, hid with jewels 
The spoil of provinces! So that that man, 
Who doth despise heaven’s law, thou wilt renounce. 
Lilin. That man is my husband ! 
My sleeps within his arms have been as sweet, 
My dreams as harmless, my content as full, 
As though the best appliances of plenty 
Crowned to the height our bride-bed. No assault 
Of gifts, of courtship,—sense of poverty, 
Beside him,—comforts, honours, when apart— 
Can inveigle off my heart, or e’en corrupt 
A single thought to injure him, whose absence 
Would cloud my soul, even in the courts of heaven. 
Laotsen. He set himself 
To lose his noblest part, discarding you. 
Lilin. Discard me? Never! 
Laotsen. Fool! thou art my purchase, 
Destined to share my nuptial bed. 
Lilin. Dread sir! 
Beseech you, as an humble thing look on me, 
Who millions of degrees is placed beneath you. 
Didst challenge full submission, still my heart, 
Like spell-bound spirit near the embalmed dust 
It can no more inanimate, would wander 
With him, my only husband. 
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Laotsen. Where may that be ? 

Lilin. Where? Were I lost to him, I dread to think ! 
What anxious visions rise! Methinks I see him, 
Uncheered of earthly voice, and destitute 
Of all good comforts else. 

The beating blast fulfils its dire commission 
Upon his unhoused head. 

I hear the sob of agony amid 

The moaning winds, [I hear him call on Lilin! 

Laotsen. This is mere fantasy, which works within 
Strong as the truth. Compose thyself, fair creature ! 

Lili. Conceive, my lord, the misery of those 
Who, while the night-blast rocks their walls, all wrapped 
In robes of ermine by their blazing hearth 
And splendid board, unto the pelting storm 
Lend shrinking ears; for, ah! the head to them 
Most dear lies shelterless, and from the viands ; 
They turn at thought of how the wretch sinks famishing. 

Laotsen, That he thou harp’st on should, when thou art 

exalted, 
Fall into such extremity, follows not. 

Lilin. It does. He would grow oblivious of his state, 
Earth, heaven, his God! and as the forest maddens 
When tempests blacken o’er it, so the storm 
Within will from his senses wrench away 
Their plain intelligence, and he’ll stand scathed, 

While all the winds of heaven strew winter o’er him, 
Till he blanch white with famine. 
Laotsen. What a heart! 
A true and honest human heart! That’s given, 
As this world goes, to break . . . But not by me / 
+ . * 


Before this husband made o’er all his rights, 
You must have lost your hold on his affections. 
Lilin, Twas piety! not base lucre. Nought could part us, 
Though still he tugs against the streams of fortune 
In vain, but the harsh avarice of his father. 
Laotsen. O sweet obedience ! 
* * * > + 
A sweeter grief than this I never looked on! 
Lo! where a tear steals from her, cut in marble. 
Just so her monument, 
Choicest of beautiful forms inanimate, 
Might put on life.” 
This, at any rate, is a novel situation; nor is it the only one in 
the play which deserves as much credit for its originality as its 
other merits. It only requires to be generally known, to receive 
extensive appreciation. 
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Other candidates in the drama have lately appeared, —Sir 
Coutts Lyndsay, the author of “ Alfred,” and “Raward the Black 
Prince ;’—and the Rev. Mr. White, the author of “‘ The Earl of 
Gowrie,” and *‘ The King of the Commons.” The latter gentle- 
man has been acted. With a great deal of cleverness, he is 
wanting, however, both in poetic depth and constructive skill. 
Sir Coutts Lyndsay, on the other hand, is an elegant amateur 
poet, having in him much promise, if from an amateur he could 
be converted into a hard-working operative, serving the muses 
with a duteous soul. More than any other form of composi- 
tion the drama is an art, and demands the devotion of a life. 
He who would succeed in it must make it a business, not merely 
an amusement. Yet what inducement is there to do this, when, 
until a late term of life, a competent poet may continue to culti- 
vate the dramatic art, mastering its technicalities, its mechanical 
difficulties, its stage arrangements, its constructive excellencies ; 
and having succeeded in this, after waiting for an opening through 
a long weary interval, find, at the caprice of an actor, that the 
opportunity is given to an untried and inexperienced writer, 
whose almost maiden work has no other recommendation to the 
boards than one character suited to the mannerism of the great 
performer? What matter though such play cannot live through 
many nights,—that after some six or nine it is shelved, never to 
be seen, scarcely heard of again? It has served the actor’s pur- 
pose,—it has stopt a gap,—it has helped to whip up his declining 
popularity for a few evenings,—it has carried his engagement to 
a close with some little éclat. The actor’s temporary purpose 
has been obtained, and the poor deluded playwright, having been 
honoured as a mere utensil, as a despised means towards sus- 
taining the actor's prosperity, is cast adrift, neglected, abandoned, 
perhaps destined never to have a second trial. Such is the sys- 
tem at present: we charge not individuals with it; but such is 
the system,—a system which adds insult to injury ! 

Would the system, and its attendant evil, were solitary; but, 
alas! it isnot so. Art, as art, whether dramatic or not, has no 
patronage in England. Poor Haydon! Whatever were his 
faults—and he had many—no doubt can exist that he was a 
much-wronged man. He had high aspirations, deep, nay intense 
feelings, with no small power of expressing them, both with the 
pencil and the pen. But the state of the market was against 
him. It was a life-long struggle with adversity. For a brief 
period of his career circumstances were favourable, but it was 
only an apparent prosperity. It was equally an appearance that 
personal imprudence had clouded his prospects. What pro- 
duced that personal imprudence? The condition of art at the 
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time. There is an interaction in the things; we must take into 
account all the elements, if we would arrive at a just decision. 
But with what force, short of a thousand-fold, does this argument 
apply to the condition of the dramatic poet in England? The 
most forlorn of painters may get an Exhibition-room some- 
where ; if he be denied the honours of the academy, his picture 
has a fair chance of appearing on its walls. Should it be ex- 
cluded for want of room, other galleries are open for its reception. 
The dramatic poet has no such facilities with the theatres. The 
rule of the stage is not acceptance, but rejection. The arena, 
too, is so narrow, that it no longer admits histrionic candidates in 
sufficient number. At the time of the present writing, there is 
no room in London either for Mr. Anderson or Miss Fawcett. 
In the consequent competition between performers already in 
recognised possession of the stage, the poet, who is an out-door 
candidate, is necessarily pushed aside. This is an evil for which 
a remedy will probably at no distant period be found. New 
theatres are wanted; one is already projected, and partly pro- 
ceeded with,—will, in the course of the twelvemonth, we are 
informed, be built, and opened in the interest of the legitimate 
drama; and, by due degrees, other new structures will doubtless 
arise. All this may be, and the master evil yet remain,—the dis- 
couragement, instead of the plenary encouragement, of the living 
drama. It belongs to the Aristocracy and the State to supply 
the requisite encouragement. Wherefore, we boldly and indig- 
nantly demand, is it withheld ? 

But it is the same with high art and high literature in all its 
departments. Poetry, in other forms as well as its dramatic, has 
not, as we have already stated, the recognition that it merits. 
The poet has to struggle with the world, and all influences against 
him. The State steps into his aid in a niggardly and mendicant 
spirit. It makes him at best a pensioner, when, by a fitting In- 
stitute, it might make him an honourable official. Then how 
‘* small the fund at the disposal of government,”—a fact stereo- 
typed in all Sir Robert Peel’s replies on the subject! Small as 
it is, how sparingly has it been of late distributed. We know of 
cases where, in philosophy and poetry, the liberal application of 
the fund would not only redound to the national credit, but be 
of national benefit. The most important purposes languish for 
want of its judicious aid, and the heart of genius withers under 
the chill and sunless sky of neglect. To what ends are the na- 
tional resources, if not for these? Why should Germany—poor 
Germany, be enabled to maintain her philosophical professors 
and her literary clerks, and England, upon system, offer to her’s 
no refuge from calamity but suicide? Let these considerations, 
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we pray, be ery taken to heart, and the national character, 
by the exhibition of intelligent generosity, be speedily redeemed. 

Nor, in considering the international relation of letters, should 
we forget America. There is a public taste for poetry in the 
United States. The “ Festus” of Mr. Bailey has lately been re- 
printed there, and has found large audience. In England we 
have likewise reprinted Mr. Lowell’s poems; but they have found 
only a few select admirers. Let it be our part to aid in extend- 
ing the number. We have already quoted from this gentleman’s 
** Legend of Brittany.” It holds of an old superstition, which is 
our only objection to it. What we have already extracted must 
have indicated to the reader the nature of the story to a certain 
point: what remains to be told is this. The betrayed Margaret 
is murdered by her lover, who conceals her, with her unborn 
child, under the altar of a church. 


** And then, to ’scape that suffocating air, 

Like a scared ghoule out of the porch he slid ; 
But his strained eyes saw blood-spots every where, 
And ghastly faces thrust themselves between 

His soul and hopes of peace with blasted mien. 


His heart went out within him, like a spark 

Dropt in the sea; wherever he made bold 

To turn his eyes, he saw, all stiff and stark, 

Pale Margaret lying dead; the lavish gold 

Of her loose hair seemed in the cloudy dark 

To spread a glory, and a thousand fold 

More strangely pale and beautiful she grew ; 

Her silence stabbed his conscience through and through.” 


Such silence, however, is not doomed always to continue. A 
festival is held in the church: urged by anirresistible feeling, the 
homicidal lover is present :— 


‘“‘ Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 

Of bliss at its own grandeur: wave on wave 

Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 

The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave ; 

Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 

And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 

That wandered into silence far away. 


Like to a mighty heart the music seemed, 

That yearns with melodies it cannot speak, 

Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, 

In the agony of effort it doth break, 

Yet triumphs breaking; on it rushed, and streamed, 
And wantoned in its might, as when a lake, 
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Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walls, 
And in one crowding gush leaps forth and falls. 


Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 

As the huge bass kept gathering heavily, 

Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky : 
It grew up like a darkness every where, 

Filling the vast cathedral. Suddenly, 

From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun ascant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple mist,— 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant, 

Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 

Their vair-coloured tones, and left no want 

To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 

In the warm music-cloud; while, far below, 

The organ heard its surges to and fro. 


As if a lark should suddenly drop dead 

While the blue air yet trembled with its song, 
So snapped at once that music’s golden thread, 
Struck by a nameless fear that leapt along 
From heart to heart, and like a shadow spread 
With instantaneous shiver through the throng ; 
So that some glanced behind, as half aware 

A hideous shape of dread were standing there. 


As when a crowd of pale men gather round, 
Watching an eddy in the leaden deep, 

From which they deemed the body of one drowned 
Will be cast forth, from face to face doth creep 

An eager dread that holds all tongues fast bound, 
Until the horror, with a ghastly leap, 

Starts up, its dead blue arms stretched aimlessly, 
Heaved with the swinging of the careless sea ; 


So in the faces of all these there grew, 
As by one impulse, a dark, freezing awe, 


' Which with a fearful fascination drew 


All eyes towards the altar; damp and raw 

The air grew suddenly, and no man knew 
Whether perchance his silent neighbour saw 

The dreadful thing, which all were sure would rise 
To scare the strained lids wider from their eyes. 


The incense trembled as it upward sent 
Its slow, uncertain thread of wandering blue, 
As ’twere the only living element 
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In all the church, so deeply the stillness grew ; 

It seemed one might have heard it, as it went, 

Give out an audible rustle, curling through 

The midnight silence of that awe-struck air, 

More hushed than death, though no such life was there. 


Nothing they saw, but a low voice was heard, 
Threading the ominous silence of that fear, 
Gentle and terrorless, as if a bird, 

Wakened by some volcano’s glare, should cheer 
The murk air with his song; yet every word 

In the cathedral’s farthest arch seemed near, 

As if it spoke to every one apart, 

Like the clear voice of conscience in each heart.” 


The low voice is the wail of the mother’s spirit for her unbap- 
tized child. The priests find the body, and perform the ceremony 
on the unborn babe ; the guilty father having meantime died of 
the supernatural excitement. 

This is followed by a fine mythical poem on the never-to-be- 
worn-out subject of Prometheus, and some highly pleasing lyrics. 
A “Dirge on a Poet” is full of great images and thoughts. 
Some of these we will quote :— 


*¢ ¢ Thou sow’st no gold, and shalt not reap !’ 
Muttered Earth, turning in her sleep. 
‘Come home to the eternal deep !’ 
Murmured a voice ; and a wide sweep 
Of wings through thy soul’s hush did creep, 
As if thy doom o’erflying ; 
It seemed as thy strong heart would leap 
Out of thy breast. And thou didst weep, 
But not with fear of dying ; 
Men could not fathom thy deep fears, 
They could not understand thy tears, 
The hoarded agony of years 
Of bitter self-denying. 
So once, when high above the spheres, 
Thy spirit sought its starry peers, 
It came not back to face the jeers 
Of brothers who denied it : 
Star-crowned, thou dost possess the deeps 
Of God, and thy white body sleeps 
Where the lone pine for ever keeps 

Patient watch beside it. 

* * > 7 

Thy body findeth ample room 
In its still and grassy tomb 

By the silent river ; 
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But thy spirit found the earth 

Narrow for the mighty birth 
Which it dreamed of ever ; 

Thou wast guilty of a rhyme, 

Learned in a benigner clime, 

And of that more grievous crime— 

An ideal too sublime 

For the low hung sky of Time.” 


The volume contains, also, a second specimen of the poet’s 
narrative power. The ‘‘ Chippewa Legend” is beautifully told, 
and the moral picturesquely enforced. The ?Envoi to the whole 
collection is addressed to the poet’s mistress, in which (how 
justly !) he celebrates 

“That gift of patient tenderness, 
The instructive wisdom of a woman’s heart.” 


The estimation in which woman and her mission are held is one 
great characteristic of the age; she repays it by such intellectual 
and moral illustrations as more and more increase her claims to 
regard and reverence. 
Among the number of our poetesses, Mrs. Ogilvy (whose 
** Book of Highland Minstrelsy” is now before us) will, we feel 
sure, hold a respectable rank. We shall devote a few words to 
the consideration of the volume. Mrs. Ogilvy does not deal with 
the mental influences of modern times, but with the more pas- 
sionate impulses of the old. As a collection of Scottish legends 
merely, her book has great value. ‘The prose introductions to 
the poems are in this way of considerable interest ; they are well 
compiled. The poems themselves are uniformly elegant. The 
stern antique manners are, in particular, well preserved. The 
lady unquestionably has not shrunk from the terrible, and some- 
times touches the harp even with a wizard hand of power. If 
we may find a fault, it is that her style is too conventional. 
But this holds of the past time, and is so far in keeping, though 
it may and will interfere with the popularity of her verses and 
the tone of her critics. We quote from the ballad of “ Lord 
Murray,” founded on the notion that women who die in childbed 
are sure of immediate salvation. 
“* At break of day to hunt the deer 

Lord Murray rides with hunting gear ; 

Glen Tilt his boding step shall know, 

The minished herd his prowess show ; 

And savoury haunch and antlers tall 

Shall grace to-morrow’s banquet hall, 


Lord Murray leapeth on his horse, 
A little hand arrests his course ; 
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Two loving eyes upon him burn, 
And mutely plead for swift return, — 
His lady stands to see him go, 

Yet standing makes departure slow. 


‘“* Go back, my dame,” Lord Murray said, 
‘¢ The wind blows chilly on thy head ; 
Go back into thy bower, and rest, 

Too sharp the morning for thy breast ; 

Go tend thy health, I charge on thee, 

For sake of him thou’st promised me.” 


Lord Murray gallops by the brae, 
His huntsmen follow up the Tay, 
Where Tummel, like a hoyden girl, 
Leaps o’er the crag with giddy whirl, 
Falis in Tay’s arms a silenced wife, 
And sinks her maiden name for life. 


Lord Murray rides through Garry’s den, 
Where beetling hills the torrent pen; 
And as he lasheth bridge and rock, 

The caves reverberate the shock, 

Far as the scenes of Ben-y-Glo, 

That o’er Glent Tilt their shadows throw. 


Great sport was his, and worthy gain, 
The noblest of the herd were slain ; 
Till, worn with chase, the hunter sank 
At evening on a mossy bank ; 

And as his strength revived with food, 
His spirit blessed the solitude. 


A silvery mist the distance hid, 

And up the valley gently slid ; 

While, softened, through its curtains white, 
The lakes and rivers flashed their light, 
And crimson mountains of the west 
Cushioned the sun upon their breast. 


Hushed was the twilight, birds were dumb, 
The midges ceased their vexing hum, 

And floated homewards in their sleep ; 

All silent browsed the straggling sheep ; 
Even Tilt, sole tattler of the glen, 

Ran voiceless in Lord Murray’s ken. 


An infant’s cry ! such hails at birth 
The first-pained feeble breath of earth ; 
Lord Murray starteth to explore, 

But there is stillness as before ; 
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Nothing he sees but fading skies, 

The cold blue peaks, the stars’ dim eyes, 
The heather nodding wearily, 

The wind that riseth drearily : 

It was a fancy, thinketh he, 

But it hath broke his reverie.” 


The sequel of the tale may be conjectured from what we have 
had already suggested. 

If such stories have now less interest than they had at a 
period within the memory of the youngest, it is because of the 
immense progress lately made in the popular mind and intelli- 
gence. ‘* Fierce wars and faithful loves,” are no longer per- 
mitted to unite in “ moralizing the song.” The heroic has 
changed its sphere of action,—the character of its deed, and its 
motive. The history of the present era is domestic,—its spirit, 
social. Even within a few weeks, much has changed. Nothing, 
now, in the world of politics exists in the state in which we left 
it at our last issue. The interests of the many are now para- 
mount. Poetry has not been backward in according expression 
to the new sentiment. Mr. Mackay, for instance, has given 
eloquent utterance to the “ Voices of the Crowd,” and advocated 
** the Wants of the People” with a poet’s enthusiasm. He has 
poured his scorn on the bigot, and the lukewarm; and reserved 
the highest praise for the man of progress. ‘* Old opinions” are 
rejected as “ rags and tatters ;” but the dignity of ‘‘ daily work” 
is celebrated in nervous strains :— 


“‘ Who lags for dread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a crime; 

A soulless slave— 
A paltry knave— 
A clog upon the wheels of Time. 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The man’s unworthy to be free, 
Who will not give 
That he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee.’ 


The causes that render emigration needful are denounced, and 
the period when universal brotherhood shall prevail, and war 
shall cease, triumphantly anticipated. Meanwhile, patience is 
recommended,—the victories of thought are gradual, but sure. 
We quote the following in extenso :— 

‘** No poetry in railways! foolish thought 
Of a dull brain, to no fine music wrought, 
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By Mammon dazzled, though the people prize 
The gold above, yet shall not we despise 

The triumphs of our time, or fail to see 

Of pregnant mind the fruitful progeny 

Ushering the daylight of the world’s new morn. 
Look up, ye doubters, be no more forlorn ! 
Smooth your rough brows, ye little wise! rejoice, 
Ye who despond! and with exulting voice 
Salute, ye earnest spirits of our time, 

The young Improvement ripening to her prime, 
Who, in the fulness of her genial youth, 
Prepares the way for Liberty and Truth, 

And breaks the barriers that, since earth began, 
Have made mankind the enemy of man! 


Lay down your rails, ye nations near and far— 
Yoke your full trains to Steam’s triumphal car ; 
Link town to town; unite in iron bands 
The long-estranged and oft-embattled lands: 
Peace, mild-eyed seraph—Knowledge, light divine, 
Shall send their messengers by every line. 

Men, joined in amity, shall wonder long 

That Hate had power to lead their fathers wrong ; 
Or that false Glory lured their hearts astray, 

And made it virtuous and sublime to slay. 


Blessings on Science! When the earth seemed old, 
When Faith grew doting, and the Reason cold, 
*Twas she discovered that the world was young, 
And taught a language to its lisping tongue ; 
*T was she disclosed a picture to its view, 
And made old Knowledge pale before the new. 
Blessings on Science! In her dawning hour 
Faith knit her brow, alarmed for ancient power ; 
Then looked again upon her face sincere, 
Held out her hand, and hailed her. 
Sister dear! 
And Reason, free as eagle on the wind, 
Swooped o’er the fallow meadows of the mind, 
And, clear of vision, saw what seed would grow 
On the hill slopes, or in the vales below, 
What in the sunny south or nipping Nord, 
And from her talons dropped it as she soared. 
Blessings on Science, and her handmaid Steam ! 
They make Utopia only half a dream ; 
And show the fervour of capacious souls, 
Who watch the ball of progress as it rolls : 
That all as yet completed, as begun, 
Is but the dawning that precedes the sun.” 
VOL. VIII,—NO. II, 2B 
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Such are the themes demanded by these modern times,—the 
defeat of old prejudice, the advent of new opinions, the fermen- 
tation of the masses, the rights as well as the duties of the poor 
man, international sympathies, the aspirations of genius, the re- 
newal of the earth’s youth, and the hopes of zealous goodness. 
Poetry asserts, as of old, her claim to prophetic power ; and does 
this with so much confidence, that we are not unwilling to be- 
lieve that her present adverse fate in the market is only as the 
coldest hour that precedes the dawn; it is the last and most in- 
tense effort of night and darkness to secure a reign that may be 
no more prolonged,—the expiring vengeance of battled world- 
liness. ‘The triumphs now daily effecting over Social Wrongs 
demand poetic celebration, and will anon give place to the poetic 
spirit, which, while they were enacting poetic deeds, held it in 
abeyance. That spirit will pardon the sufferings it has endured 
for the sake of the good they have concurred in producing,—will 
forget the sorrows it has known in the joy in which it will par- 
take. Happy earth! when the children of men shall acknow- 
ledge their common parentage by the reciprocation of charitable 
offices, and music and song shall again become the voice of 
universal love, as in the golden age. 
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Art. VI1—A Biographical History of Philosophy. By G. H. 
Lewes. Charles Knight and Co. 1845-6. 


We thank the funny and eccentric author of these volumes for 
the amusement which they have afforded to us in the midst of 
severe critical labours. Such an inveterate and persistent quiz 
is seldom met with. Mr. Lewes, too, is decidedly impartial in 
the objects of his satire. To please the popular reader, he has 
even consented to become the mock hero of his own burlesque. 
We might, indeed, suggest a change of name for his extrava- 
ganza; “ Metaphysics made Jolly,” would have been a more 
appropriate title. The hero, which he himself enacts, is a sort of 
Punch, who lays about him most ostentatiously on every side ; 
but there is no harm done; they are but wooden dolls which he 
has been so mercilessly battering. Moreover, they are clumsy 
caricatures of the persons and things intended ; this, however, 
only exaggerates the joke, and by vulgarizing increases its 
breadth. No one could mistake these distortions for true repre- 
sentatives ; whatever damage they may be made to inflict appa- 
rently on one another, we only laugh the more; the sense of 
security being so paramount, there need be no limits to enjoy- 
ment. We repeat, therefore, we thank Mr. Lewes for his inge- 
nious experiment on our risible possibilities : we had no previous 
wegen, He that any thing so serious looking could have caused 
us to laugh so much. We knew not then how provocative of 
mirth a grave buffoon might prove, on subjects which from their 
elevation and sanctity one does not expect to have profanely 
treated. The surprise of itself is half the hit. Doubtless, there 
is in this an abuse of power; but when has power not been 
abused ? 


‘* Man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured; 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep !” 


Since Captain Pen took the place of Captain Sword, your 
writer of cheap literature has esteemed himself nothing less than 
a potentate, swaying the millions whom he had deigned to ad- 
dress from his chamber near the clouds,—having first addressed 


the latter, like the Aristophanic Socrates, as venerable deities, 
2B2 
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and succeeded in conciliating their influence, and catching their 
obscurity. Forthwith, having darkened his understanding by 
words without knowledge,.and blotted the innocent paper with 
paragraphs without meaning, he wraps himself up in his own 
imagined sublimity, and plays the tyrant with the intellects of 
others. He violates not only logic, but grammar; ignorant of 
things, and chiefly ignorant of the limits of all possible know- 
ledge, some small store of learning, gathered from hurried and 
insufficient reading, suffices him to claim the character of author. 
He copies much, and thinks little; the latter he does at random, 
in the former he is constrained by necessity. Having, in this 
way, filled the prescribed number of pages, or columns, he 
prints: the thing is called an essay, or an article; and if it escape 
criticism, the writer may drive a trade, in which his prosperity 
in all probability will be in proportion to his impudence. 

Mr. Lewes repudiates all claim to erudition in the woyk before 
us; his materials are taken from the most obvious sources. But 
these sources have left but little to be done, therefore he stood 
in no need of laborious diligence ; the results of learning were 
before him in competent authors,—he had only tocompile. This 
is an awful mistake: the path of the sciolist is beset with innu- 
merable perils; he is liable to the strangest errors, without the 
means of correcting them; he has suffered himself to be hood- 
winked, and is conducted by others, at whose mercy he entirely 
is, whether they lead him right or wrong. Of the subject he 
treats he knows nothing; but he knows all about it: and in thus 
accepting the circumference for the centre, commits the fatalest 
blunder. It is a blunder which is worse than a crime. 

Possible knowledge, as we have said above, has its limits; 
but the knowledge of the sciolist falls evidently short of those 
limits. Within them, it is not lawful for a man to make decla- 
ration of ignorance. Men who have done their utmost to know, 
like Socrates and Kant, may make such declaration. Philoso- 
phical ignorance remains, when the contents of all possible 
knowledge are exhausted. Kant assigns with precision the 
boundaries of the latter. Mr. Lewes denies what Kant affirms ; 
and contracts his mind within a circle which excludes the ex- 
istence of metaphysical ideas, and thus arbitrarily shuts out all 
but his own system of materialism. The Being of God, the 
Immortality of the Soui, the Soul herself, those high beliefs are 
cautiously ignored by our biographical historian. He deals 
with them as if they had never entered the human mind—they 
are to him points of indifference—he cares not whether they are 
true or not—he would get rid of the trouble of doubting, of 
thinking of them—he would simply ignore them. He would do 
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this, but cannot. They will either be affirmed or denied, and 
thus manifest their being in their influence. -He does the latter, 
which necessarily implies the former ; but this, in the perversity 
of his arrogance, he will not acknowledge. 

After this statement, the reader will be prepared for such an 
author being guilty of every possible sort and degree of incon- 
sistency. The contradictions in this “ Biographical History of 
Philosophy ” are marvellous ; showing a blindness in the logical 
faculty almost prerogative. A man who is conscious that he is 
no metaphysician, sets himself the task of writing a history of 
metaphysics: what can the result show but his original incom- 
petency? Let us, however, briefly demonstrate this. It can be 
done briefly,—therefore let it be done. 

In the preface to his first volume, Mr. Lewes justifies the term 
“ Biography of Philosophy,” as characterizing his attempt. 
“ The rise, growth, and development of philosophy, as exhibited 
in philosophical schools,—in a word, the Life of Philosophy 
has yet had no Biographer.” Mr. Lewes, therefore, undertakes 
the character. His work accordingly, “is intended as a contri- 
bution to the history of Humanity.” By philosophy, however, 
he means only “ one science; viz. the science called meta- 
physics.” Of metaphysical philosophy, then, he has attempted 
the Life, but it is in the assassin’s, not the biographer’s sense. 
“The leading feature of this work is one which distinguishes it 
from all others on the subject: the peculiarity of being a His- 
tory of Philosophy, by one who firmly believes that Philosophy 
is an impossible attempt, that it never has had any certitude, 
never can have any.” 


‘* Some objection may, perhaps, be made to the amount of criticism 
mingled with the exposition. In this, though sinning against the 
office of historian, I have been prompted by the one steady purpose 
which gives this work its unity; viz. that of showing by Argument, 
what History shows by Facts,—that an attempt to construct a science 
of metaphysics is to attempt an impossibility.” 


Note in this, the lamentable confusion of mind. The writer 
pretends to indite the Life of Philosophy, but his real design is 
to expose its death, and the occasion of it. A post mortem exa- 
mination is with him a biography! What monstrous absurdity ! 
To increase it, however, when the inquest is summoned ; behold, 
there is no dead body of metaphysical philosophy producible. 
Metaphysical philosophy has its professors, its believers,—it 
lives! But “it ouaut to be dead!” So says Mr. Lewes, and, 
most barbarously, would have it dissected alive,—ostensibly to 
satisfy certain scientific scruples of his own, but really that he ° 
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may then have the opportunity of saying with truth, “ Metaphy- 
sical philosophy is now dead, at any rate; and withal so man- 
gled, that you can now analyse the carcase with little profit !”’ 
The wooden Punch himself never went so far as this; but the 
wooden-headed sciolist is not only pugnacious, but malignant ; 
not only irascible, but cruel ! 

Metaphysical philosophy, however, ought forthwith to die! 
Wherefore? The reason given by Mr. Lewes is specially 
curious. 


“* « We trust,’ he says, ‘ that no one will suppose we think slight- 
ingly of philosophy. Assuredly we do not, or else why this work ? 
Philosophy has usurped too many of our nights and days, has been 
the object and the solace of too great a portion of our bygone lives, 
to meet with disrespect from us. But we respect it as a great power 
that has been, and no longer is. It was the impulse to all early 
speculation, it was the parent of Positive Science. It nourished the 
infant mind of humanity; gave it aliment, and directed its faculties ; 
rescued the nobler part of man from the dominion of brutish igno- 
rance; stirred him with insatiable thirst for knowledge, to slake 
which he was content to undergo amazing toil. But its office has 
been fulfilled ; it is no longer necessary to humanity, and should be 
set aside. The only interest it can have is an historical interest.’ ”’ 


The paragraph is full of contradictions. First, the greatest 
respect is pretended for philosophy; but then, we are told, “ it 
is a great power that has been, and no longer is.” Let it then 
be decently buried ; nay, say we, let it have sumptuous obse- 
quies, and not be anatomized like a pauper corse! Not so fast, 
however. The “ Power that has been and no longer is,” is yet 
in a condition to “ be set aside.’ The writer means, not that it 
is dead, but that, like poor King Lear, “ its office has been ful- 
filled ; it is no longer necessary to humanity, and should be set 
aside!” He would perform the an of the unnatural daughters 
towards the ancient monarch of the realms of Mind, majestic 
yet, though decrepit. The unfilial Lewes, too, has received 
much good at the Old Man’s hands; this, however, is only an 
extra reason for getting rid of him now that he has become 
feeble and troublesome. He never meant to be either. It is 
only acting, then, in the spirit of his own intention to “ set him 
aside.” Moreover, it is the custom of many savage tribes thus 
to “remove” the weak and aged. It would be convenient to 
get rid of venerable Philosophy, and therefore would this “ pe- 
lican” Lewes stab the breast from which he had confessedly 
derived early sustenance; from which the world itself had re- 
ceived never-failing and never-withheld nourishment. Nor is 
any reason assigned for this ungrateful treatment, but the good 
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which rs | has done. It has become the parent of Po- 
sitive Science. Let us, then, wed Positive Science, and murder 
the parent, that so “ the inheritance may be ours.” 


‘“* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child !” 


But has “ the office” of Philosophy been so “ fulfilled,” that it 
can now with safety be “set aside?” Has the ancient monarch 
done his work, and may now lay by his sceptre? or become so 
feeble that it may be plucked from his grasp! Nay, but the 
stamp of eternity is on his brow, the type of eternity is in his 
vigorous tread. His movement, says unfilial Lewes, is “ con- 
stant circular,” while Positive Science boasts a “ constant linear 
progress.” Yes! Philosophy goes round the world, and round 
it.and round it again, because created to comprehend it; be- 
cause he lovingly embraces the universe in his mighty arms: 
your Positive Science, just as was prophesied of it, goeth on its 
belly, and eats of the dust of the ground, and requires ages to 
travel from one pole to the other of the planet, on the matter of 
which it feeds. Ah! its progress is indeed linear, not circular. 
It has not yet got midway of its journey, while Philosophy has 
already compassed the entire universe many times. Phi yon | 
has wings, and feet, and hands; it is erect, contemplative, + ’ 
daring, hopeful, believing, loving! Not being thus gifted, Po- 
sitive Science creeps, meditates, crawls, hesitates, fears, doubts, 
suspects. Each, after its kind, deserves recognition; but who, 
with a man’s heart in his bosom, would slay the former for the 
latter’s sake ? 

But what is meant by Positive Science? Generally, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lewes, “ that field of speculation commonly known 
as Inductive, or Baconian, Philosophy ;” but particularly, ac- 
cording to the same biographical gentleman, nothing more, or 
other, than the “ Cours de Philosophie Positive” of Auguste 
Comte. The statement and defence of this writer’s system was 
to be the crowning effort of the Biographical History. Wherever 
we turned the leaf to read, there we found repeated and repeated 
that this was to be “the be-all and the end-all.” Naturally 
enough, therefore, we expected a full summary of the six bulky 
volumes which contain M. Comte’s “ Philosophie Positive.” 
Well content should we have been to receive such an abridg- 
ment from the hands of Mr. Lewes, or of any competent student 
of the system. Imagine, then, our surprise to find this great 
system of thought, this “ Aaron’s rod” that was to swallow up 
all the rest, “‘ dwindled to a span,’ shrunk into some eighteen 
pages at the end of the last volume. A more “ impotent con- 
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clusion” can scarcely be conceived. We have nothing, in fact, 
but a meagre abstract of M. Littré’s pamphlet* on the subject ; 
of course, unsatisfactory in the extreme. 

Nevertheless, there are eighteen pages,—this is an incontestible 
fact, so long as arithmetic remains what it is, and refuses to 
obey the law of progress, which has so charmed Mr. Lewes’s 
imagination. From these we learn that the author is dissatisfied 
with the present state of opinion, and yearns for the establish- 
ment of an Intellectual despotism. He desiderated some “ doc- 
trine, general enough .to embrace every variety of ideas, and 
positive enough to carry with it irresistible conviction.” He is 
displeased with the variety of sects in religion, and wishes for 
“one general doctrine capable of embracing Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Mahometans, and their sub-divisions.” In philosophy, 
likewise, there is a similar variety of schools; moreover, disputes 
exist between its professors and those of religion; but here Mr. 
Lewes proposes no remedy,—the anarchy is inevitable. We 
rather thin that he is even gratified with the alleged fact; it is 
not from this source that he would derive his general, positive 
doctrine. But to proceed. The positive sciences also stand 
in present want of a general doctrine: nowhere, except in M. 
Auguste Comte, is there “a Philosophy of Science,—a Positive 
Philosophy.” What is the meaning of this, or Mr. Lewes’s 
definition of Philosophy, (viz. Metaphysical Science,) we are at 
a loss to understand. According to such definition, the words 
would translate into “ A Metaphysical Science of Science ; a Po- 
sitive Metaphysical Science.” go that, after all, metaphysical 
science has a use; it may supply the requisite and general doc- 
trine for science. Its office is not then defunct. It may yet 
serve to correct the narrow specialities of professors of particular 
sciences, and so enlighten one or more minds that they may 
legislate for the whole. Mr. Lewes is, certes, an admirable 
logician, and sticks to his colours, that is, his definitions, like 
a standard-bearer who would die by them! But it seems, in 
the next place, that this “ general doctrine,” this “ philosophy,” 
is not to be constructed by philosophers, O, no! Such general 
doctrine or doctrines “ could only be constructed out of the ma- 
terials of science, and upon the method of science. Of it or them 
M. Comte has laid the basis, “‘ by presenting a doctrine positive, 
because elaborated from the sciences, and yet possessing all the 
desired generality of metaphysical doctrines, without possessing 
their vagueness, instability, and inapplicability.” Now, then, 
for the astounding result! The Law of Mental Evolution is 


* De la Philosophie Positive, par E. Littré. Paris, Libraire de Ladrange, Quai 
des Augustins, 19. 1845. 
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given as the key-stone of the arch. “ Every branch of know- 
ledge passes successively through three stages: Ist. the super- 
natural, or fictitious; 2nd. the metaphysical, or abstract ; 3rd. 
the positive, or scientific.” That is, in the education of the race, 
Providence first taught man theologically or mythically ; next, 
philosophically ; and thirdly, scientifically. Of these three 
methods of teaching only the last remains. Is this true? We 
shall see anon. Meanwhile we are told, that “ the third is the 
fixed and definite condition in which knowledge is alone capable 
of progressive developement.” .... “In the positive stage, 
the mind, convinced of the futility of all inquiry into causes and 
essences, applies itself to the observation and classification of 
laws which regulate effects; that is to say, the invariable rela- 
tions of succession and similitude which all things bear to each 
other. The highest condition of this stage would be, to be able 
to represent all phenomena as the various particulars of one 
general view.” Now let us grant all this; what prove we? 
That, according to this law, this fundamental law of mental 
evolution, man has evinced a three-fold developement: a power 
for the apprehension of the supernatural; a power for the ap- 
prehension of the metaphysical ; a power for the apprehension 
of the physical. Now, we demand, do these powers hold of any 
particular place or time? In virtual answer to this, we find it 
conceded that the progress of developement is not strictly chro- 
nological; nay, the present anarchy in the world of science is 
owing to this fact. Some sciences are in the positive, some in 
the supernatural, some in the metaphysical stage. The same, 
too, is the case with individuals. Some cultivators of a science 
now in the positive stage, will themselves be found in the meta- 
physical stage. Nay, the same varieties will be found to co- 
exist in the same individual mind. ‘The same man who in 
physics may be said to have arrived at the positive stage, and 
recognises no other object of inquiry than the laws of pheno- 
mena, will be found still a slave to the metaphysical stage in 
biology, and endeavouring to detect the cause of life; and so 
little emancipated from the supernatural stage in sociology, that 
if you talk to him of the possibility of a science of history, or a 
social science, he will laugh at you as a theorizer.” All very 
true, most respectable sciolist! But whither tend these indubi- 
table facts? That the theological and metaphysical powers have 
not yet merged themselves in the positive, and, as we believe, 
never will. That what has been, stillis. That theology and phi- 
losophy are as quick and operative as ever. That the faculties 
of the human being hold not of time at all, but are as eternal 
as the soul is immortal. M. Comte and Mr. Lewes may desire 
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that the Three methods may become One; but the human 
mind, when its constitution is examined, has no oe ge to 
any such unitarianism,—to none, in fact, of any kind. It re- 
cognises, on the contrary, in its very essence,.the Trinity in 
Unity; this great truth is enshrined therein as a lamp in a 
temple, a revelation, the light of its life,—the light of every 
man coming into the world. When the three methods become 
one, we will acknowledge ourselves the disciples of Messrs. 
Comte and Lewes; until then, we will believe them to be three 
forms of one and the same mind,—three powers adapted to the 
occasions and the objects about which it was ordaimed to be 
conversant. 

One would suppose, from the abuse bestowed on the Philoso- 
phers, and the plaudits accumulated on the Positive Sciolists, 
that the three powers presumed by the three historical stages 
of scientific developement, were the discovery of M. Comte. 
But no such thing; they are due to the sage of Konigsberg, 
Immanuel Kant. The “ Reason, practical and speculative,” 
the “ Understanding” and the “ Sense” of his Transcendental 
Criticism, are precisely the three powers and faculties of the 
human mind which must needs initiate the predicated three- 
fold developement. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Lewes, he has completely misunder- 
stood Kant, and the results of his system, which amount al- 
together simply to a declaration of ee ignorance,— 
a declaration, however, that allows a much larger margin for 
knowledge than contemplated by our Biographical Historian. 
At the same time, he ascribes more to the founder of Transcend- 
entalism than for himself he ever claimed. For instance, ac- 
cording to Kant, our empirical knowledge is limited to the 
mere appearances of things; of all beyond we are empirically 
ignorant. Now, Mr. Lewes makes Kant to decide on the ve- 
racity of human consciousness ; whereas, the utmost statement 
made by the Konigsberg sage is this: Whether veracious or 
not, the human consciousness is the only standard to which we 
can appeal. Indeed, touching knowledge both @ priori and 
@ posteriori, Kant confessed equal ignorance whether or not 
either was correlated to Being independent of our own. What- 
ever answer might be given to this question would be an 
influence only,—whether on the positive or negative side,— 
whether in behalf of faith or doubt. Mr. Lewes complains, 
because Philosophy has not answered dogmatically one way or 
the other. Is not such a complaint excessively foolish? For 
what is Philosophy, if not a state of mind acquiescent in this 
result as the only possible one attainable, and a recognition of 
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its wisdom? Between these two poles of Doubt and Faith, 
there is room for that inter-play, without which there were no 
vitality. The life of Philosophy subsists, because of that very 
condition to which Mr. Lewes would put an end. Why, like 
the dull ass, spurns he at the goad? Philosophers since Kant, 
down to Hegel, have, it is confessed, been accumulating reasons 
in favour of belief or scepticism; this, however, is their voca- 
tion. Could Mr. Lewes deprive them of it to-morrow, still the 
great trial of humanity, thus involved in its very constitution, 
would continue, but it would have no advocate,—no orator ; 
suffering man would perish in silence. 

Of Kant, however, we desire to write little; not because 
he deserves little, but because much has already been written 
on him; Mr. Lewes will compel us, however, to refer to him 
often. The sage of Konigsberg, beginning as a dogmatist in 
the school of Leibnitz and Wolff, became a sceptic in that of 
Hume, and a critic in his own. Then followed Fichte, Schlegel, 
and Hegel. More is known of the first than the two latter. 
Schlegel includes in some sort all the systems implied ; and, 
as the exponent of two philosophical systems,—one of his 
younger and the other of his later days, presents himself to us 
as the synthesis, so to speak, of the Old and the New, not 
only in their extreme antagonism, but in the intermediate de- 
grees, whereby the mighty opposites may be reconciled and 
correlated. 

Worthy effects have been indeed made to effect the pre- 
dicated union,—to do what Schelling has as yet left undone. 
Would that we had received this service at the hands of the 
principal,—perhaps we yet shall, but can scarcely afford to 
wait. Our own Coleridge (whose philosophical works Mr. 
Lewes strangely ignores in his history) was haunted through- 
out his career with the influence and authority of Schelling ; 
and nearly his last words on his death-bed were a warning 
against the pantheistic tendency which he supposed, but we 
hope erroneously, to belong to Schelling’s later speculations. 
A full review of this subject, therefore, would include a survey 
of philosophy, not only as prosecuted in Germany, but in 
England. The narrow limits to which we are confined, will 
compel us to imply much more than we can express. The 
utmost we can effect will be to indicate and suggest topics 
of consideration and methods of solution. For the precise 
statement of propositions, of elaborate arguments, and conclusive 
demonstrations, the reader must be referred to the literature 
itself which gives rise to our remarks. Better still, if our 
slender efforts should lead him to think for himself, and induce 
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him to work out, in his own moral and intellectual being, the 
truths which are hidden in the depths of the soul, and the prin- 
ciples which identify the human spirit while they unite it with 
the divine. 

One may imagine that the interest of the German student in 
the opinions of Schelling has revived, and increased in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary fact to which we have alluded ; 
namely, the spectacle of a great author, late in life, presenting 
a matured system, designed to correct and complete the phi- 
losophy of his youth. Schelling first appeared in 1790,— 
Hegel, two years later: both began as philosophic theologians. 
Schelling’s treatise was on the myths, historic sagas, and phi- 
losophemes of the antients. Four years later, however, and we 
find him expatiating in the less frequented regions of pure phi- 
losophy. He had begun to har on the possibility of a 
form of General Philosophy, and prosecuted his studies in an 
altogether subjective and ideal manner. The categories of 
Kant were insufficient for his purposes. He proposed to add 
the “ I am,” as the crown and necessary completion of a perfect 
system. Thus at once he leaped from the interpretation of the 
myth world to the daring reformation of a living philosophy, 
which had in modern times placed its author on a level with 
Aristotle and Plato in past ages. In doing this, says Karl 
Rosenkranz, Schelling was led by the force of progress to 
assume a poetic-prophetic tone, which marked him out to be 
the Man of the Age. 

Schelling was not the first who had perceived the importance 
of the Ego-istic formula to the accomplishment of a full phi- 
losophical scheme. This, in fact, was the distinguishing point 
of Fichte’s system, as discriminated from Kant’s. In leaving 
the dogmatism of Leibnitz and Des Cartes, and delivering him- 
self from the scepticism of Hume, Kant had become so critical 
as to reserve to himself no power of reconstruction. He was 
just enabled to define the limits of philosophy, but not to en- 
large its conquests. Master of its intuitions, both pure and em- 
pirical, he trembled to correlate them with correspondent being, 
and contemplated them simply as modifications of his own, not 
daring, however, to affirm his own, from the impossibility, as he 
supposed, of perceiving it as an intuition. Succeeding writers 
were not contented to accede to this impossibility ; and hence it 
became necessary to add to transcendentalism some astrolo- 
gical statements, which, for the most part, have been merely 
tentative to the present hour; so much so, indeed, that we may 
safely affirm that the Philosophy of Being yet requires its cri- 
tique. There is, however, a strong desire and instinct for it, 
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wherever the study of philosophy is professed; and where this 
exists, there potentially is involved, as in its embryo, the thing 
desired, and &t no distant day, doubtless, it will see the light,— 
a new-born spirit sent into the world, and “ heaven lying about 
it in its infancy.” How gradually, and with what inter-depen- 
dence, are the truths of philosophy evolved ! 

.We confess, that we had given Mr. Lewes credit for possess- 
ing more insight into Hegel’s system than he has shown in his 
brief account of it. The errors which he has committed in so 
small a space are preposterous, yet so obvious as to be surpris- 
ing. Hegel’s leading proposition is, “ Seyn und Nicht; ist 
dasselbe:” this Mr. Lewes translates, “ Being and Non-Being 
are the same.” Absurd! But it is Mr. Lewes’s absurdity, not 
Hegel’s. The author himself said, that “ Being and Nothing is 
the same ;’—meaning by Being the essential Substratum that 
supports Accidents,’which the merest tyro in logic is aware is 
no perceivable Thing. Long enough before Hegel, our own 
Soame Jenyns wrote an essay, proving that the definitions of 
Eternity and Nothing are identical; which many readers, and 
— the author himself, mistook as determining the non- 

eing of the former, whereas it only decides its non-percipiency 
by the senses. Moreover, Mr. Lewes, in our apprehension, 
misstates Hegel’s leading doctrine as the Principle of the 
Identity of Contraries ;—we shouid have preferred the term 
“‘ Opposites,” as more convenient. The two banks of a stream, 
for instance, are opposites,—the stream itself is properly the 
only contrary of both. Now both these banks are identified as 
being each a bank, and further as being each, according to the 
se ee in which they are viewed, indifferently right or left. 

uch are the Opposites meant by Hegel. Being and Nothing, 
for instance, are the same proposition both affirmatively and 
negatively stated ;—when contemplated ae it is 
“ Being ;” when sensuously, it is “ Nothing.” The fundamen- 
tal error, involving an absurdity, which Mr. Lewes has thus 
hastily foisted on his author, infects his entire account of 
Hegel’s system, and enables the critic to ~— a superiority 
which does not of right belong to him. Mr. Lewes is indeed 
exceedingly funny on the consequences of his own blunder. 
And yet he must have suspected that there was something 
wrong ; for he writes, (p. 219-20, vol. iv.) “ The reader must 
not suppose that the absurdities of Hegel’s system are so 
apparent in his works as in our exposition.” We should 
think not! 

With similar complacency Mr. Lewes asserts, that “ Modern 
Philosophy has staked its pretensions on the one question : 
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have we any ideas independent of experience ?’’ and, that “the 
answer always ends in a negative.’ How is that? Was not 
Kant’s answer in the affirmative? Oh, yes! But then, in Mr. 
Lewes’s opinion, Kant’s reasons are unsatisfactory ; and so, in 
our opinion, are Mr. Lewes’s reasons in attempted refutation of 
Kant. And this is the way that our philosophical biographer 
proposes to prove that a science of metaphysics is impossible ; 
this, indeed, is the one pivot on which Mr. Lewes’s argument 
turns. The world will judge between him and the sage of 
Konigsberg. 

Never have we encountered any thing so feeble as Mr. Lewes’s 
attempt to disprove the existence of d@ priori ideas. The neces- 
sary truth that “‘ two parallel lines cannot enclose space,” he 
tells us, is derived from sensuous experience. His proof is, that 
“the tendency of the mind unquestionably is to fancy that the 
two lines will meet at some point; it is experience,” he says, 
“ which corrects this tendency.” And then, with singular fatu- 
ity, adds, that “there are many analogies in nature to suggest 
the meeting of the two lines.’ If so, experience does not cor- 
rect, but confirm the mental tendency alleged. For what is 
analogy but another word for experience? In the next sentence, 
however, he tells us it is “reflective experience” which connects 
the evidence of these analogies. In what does “ reflective ex- 
perience” differ from analogical experience? If the word “ re- 
flective”’ implies any thing not given in the analogies, in the 
experiences thus compared or otherwise contrasted, then that 
thing, whatever it is, is the @ priori power contended for. If no 
such implication be assumed, then all is given in the analogies, 
which, nevertheless, as such imply an @ priori power of compa- 
rison; or if not, then all is given in the series of experiences 
without any such power. But whether one or the other, some- 
thing higher than either is implied in a “ reflective experience” 
for the correction of both. Thus, in attempting to refute the 
existence of one @ priori idea, Mr. Lewes has assumed at least 
two. 

This is unlucky ; perhaps next time he may be more fortunate. 
We shall see. Meantime, we must proceed one step further with 
the illustration. 


“In carrying out, imaginatively, the two straight lines into infinity, 
we have a tendency to make them approach; we can only correct 
this by a recurrence to our experience of straight lines ; we must 
call up a distinct image of a straight line, and then we see that it 
cannot inclose space.” 


Unfortunate Lewes! ‘“ Our experience of straight lines,” 
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forsooth! Why, we never had experience of one! Never was 
such given in sensuous intuition! ‘“ Distinct image of a straight 
line!”” Ay, indeed, as an @ priori idea this is possible, but 
not otherwise. Such idea is its only image ! 

Instance second: Relations of Number. “ We cannot,” says 
Dr. Whewell, “by any freak of thought imagine three and two 
to make seven.” Mr. Lewes says wecan! Why? Because, 
“if he had been asked the question before he had learned to 
reckon, he would have imagined seven quite as easily as five.” 
How, before he had learned to reckon, he could have imagined 
any number without an @ priori faculty, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. But grant the assumption; the real question at issue is, 
what enables him to learn to reckon? Could you teach a man 
to see who had no eyes? As little could you teach a man to 
reckon who had no faculty of number. That the relations of 
number are what they are, is in each instance a necessary truth, 
independent of experience, and holding of the law of number as 
a constituent principle of our intellectual operations, by which 
alone the individual is enabled to learn the art of reckoning. As 
easily might you deny genius to the painter, because painting 
must be acquired as an art. Who taught the first reckoner ? 
the first painter? Mr. Lewes evidently twaddles. 

Instance third: “ Every effect must have a cause.” So says 
Kant. What his biographer? Experience certainly cannot 
guarantee this truth, but it can suggest it. How? “In obe- 
dience to a law of human nature.” How this man cheats him- 
self with phrases! Why this law is the constituent principle 
in the human being sought for, the @ priori idea itself. The 
wag has been making “ stone broth” all the while, with a little 
meat in it. His supposed success, however, encourages him to 
become complacently audacious. He feels qualified to take the 
part of the atheist on the strength of it. The first cause has no 
prior cause ; therefore “ Every effect, event, or existence has not 
a cause,” or atheism is not assailable. In like manner he argues 
on the doctrine of Free Will. Poor sophist! Kant might have 
taught him that the relation between Cause and Effect is a law 
of the mind only applicable to the realm of natural philosophy, 
and has no validity in the kingdom of Ends, has no force in re- 
lation to the doctrine of Free Will. It is confined to the created, 
the phenomenal universe. But Mr. Lewes is willing to admit 
it as a psychological law. What more, then, does he seek ? 
That sufficiently establishes its @ priori character, which is all 
that concerns the argument; but, as such, “it is founded en- 
tirely on experience.” Whew! A repetition, now, of an old 
error. On the contrary, experience is founded entirely on it. 
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This is the whole difference, and the non-perception of it is the 
pervading error of Mr. Lewes’s book. Attention to this point 
will save the reader a world of trouble, and guard him against 
partaking in the author’s blunder. Again, we are compelled to 
show how much the latter is the slave of a phrase. “In every 
particular act of causation, our belief,” says | sewer “ will be the 
simple result of experience. For the belief in the general pro- 
position, there is no other ground than that of reason ; which, 
generalizing the particular acts, from them deduces the univer- 
sal proposition.” No other ground than that of reason! And 
is not that enough? Is not that the very @ priori condition re- 
quired? Whether it proceeds by generalization or not, is another 
inquiry: the present question is, what makes the generaliza- 
tion possible? Mr. Lewes has in this instance, as in one above, 
supplied the answer without apparently understanding it. Ina 
word, @ priori ideas are the fundamental laws of thought. Mr. 
Lewes, however, gets up a sham fight between fundamental 
ideas and fundamental laws, and perhaps decides for the lat- 
ter against the former. Homer sometimes nods, but Lewes 
always snores. He talks in his dream, but his articulation is a 
perpetual grunt. 

The following specimen of as unmitigated trash as ever we 
read, must be quoted in extenso:— 


“ If we had only the experience of one fact of causation, we should 
always believe in that fact—we should always believe that all candles 
would burn. To make many similar experiences of the conjunction 
of cause and effect, is not only to have many beliefs in particular acts 
of causation, it is also to collect materials for a wide generalization ; 
and, from those known conjunctions, to pronounce that formula of 
universal conjunction applied to unknown and yet unborn events. 
This latter process, however, is performed by few. All believe irre- 
sistibly in particular acts of causation. Few believe in universal 
causation ; and those few not till after considerable reflection. Phi- 
losophers, indeed, assure us that this belief is universal ; that it is an 
instinct ; a law of the mind; a Fundamental Idea. But philosophers 
are too apt to argue without reference to the facts; like the French- 
man, whose system being reproached as contrary to facts, replied, 
**So much the worse for the facts,—Tant pis pour les faits !” If 
philosophers would take the trouble to inquire amongst intelligent 
people they would find that, so far from the belief in question being 
instinctive and irresistible, the greater proportion have no conscious- 
ness at all of such an instinct—the belief never having once pre- 
sented itself to their minds—the proposition requiring a great deal 
of explanation and argument before it could be received ; and amongst 
those persons many would absolutely refuse to admit the truth of the 
proposition. Those who live only amongst philosophers will doubt 
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his. We can, however, declare that it has more than once come 
within our experience. We have argued even with an intelligent 
student of chemistry, whom we found it impossible to convince 
that the law, ‘Every event having some cause,’ was universal. He 
not only could conceive it to be otherwise in the moon, but looked 
upon our argument as an unwarrantable assumption. The mystery 
of this was, that he had never read any metaphysics. So much for 
the instinct; so much for the irresistibility! Here is an instinctive 
belief, which, unlike all other instinctive beliefs, never presents itself 
to our consciousness; and when presented, is with the utmost diffi- 
culty accepted, and accepted only by some. Compare this with any 
other instinctive belief,—that in the existence of our external world, 
for instance,—and see what characters the two have in common. Ask 
a boor if he believes in the existence of the world, and he will deem 
you mad that you ask him. Ask an ordinary man if he believe that 
every effect must have a cause, and the chances are that he will tell 
you that he does not know: he will ask you to explain why it must.” 


So much for this precious paragraph. Absurd as it is, how- 
ever, it is a fair enough specimen of the empirical method of 
philosophising. Mr. Lewes is, in his way, a Cagliostro among 
quacks. He seeks for an answer from those who have never 
cultivated the habit of self-reflection, touching a law of the 
mind. He puzzlingly asks them to answer, speculatively, a 
question for which they are unprepared; and which, moreover, 
demands an answer wholly practical. He asks them concerning 
their belief as instinctive in universal causation, and because 
they have never thought of it before, and are incapable for the 
nonce of making or accepting a theory, declares that they are 
naturally unconscious of having such a faculty. Does the truth, 
then, depend on their saying “ yes”’ or “no?” Is theirarticulated 
affirmation the proof without which there is no case for the jury? 
There have been persons who have denied the existence of the 
external world; but would they venture to strike their foot against 
a sharp granite projection, in the belief that they would not 
suffer contact? Would those persons who could not under- 
stand what Mr. Lewes meant by the law of universal causation _ 
as a fundamental idea,—would his chemical student, ignorant of 
metaphysics,—thrust his hand into the flame, not expecting that 
fire would burn? Whatever might be his speculations on the 
lunar planet, he would act in this as if the relation of cause and 
effect were indubitable. It is not with the lips, but with the life 
that such great truths are affirmed. It matters not that an 
ignorant youth may state, that “ he can conceive it otherwise in 
the moon ;” they are words without meaning that he utters. He 
cannot so conceive the case; and were he, as a poet or fabulist, 
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to set about describing the probable course of things in the moon, 
would find himself compelled at every turn to make the assump- 
tion that he had declared to be unwarrantable. He could con- 
ceive nothing there, or any where else, other or otherwise ; he 
would find it, indeed, an irresistible instinct—a law of the mind, 
a fundamental idea—which he might deny, as he might his own 
being, in words; but which, like his own being, would neces- 
sarily affirm itself in all his doing and suffering, nay, even in 
the very denial itself. 

No further proof can be needed that Mr. Lewes has all along 
been dealing with words, not things,—with verbal quibbles, not 
realities ; and this to such an extent as to become oblivious, 
sometimes, of the obvious meaning of the terms he employs: 
e. g. speaking of the idea of causality as inherent in the human 
mind, he thinks that he refutes the assumption by exclaiming, 
in his boisterous manner,—» 


“* We might as rationally argue, that a child cannot have ‘an idea of 
aman, without previously having a fundamental idea of humanity !”’ 


What-is there so preposterous in the proposition as to awaken 
so much contemptuous emphasis? What is there in it prepos- 
terous at all? A child may be said not only to have, but even 
to be, “a fundamental idea of humanity!” A certain poet has 
said, “The Child is Father of the Man;” it is certainly the 
antecedent condition of the man. The possibilities of childhood 
—are they ever realized in manhood? Whatever is possible of 
humanity, may be reasonably predicated of any child,—how 
unreasonably of any man! The child is greater than any man; 
its will is sovereign, its wants a ae its welfare exclusive 
—all are its ministers, its guardians ; before it can speak to com- 
mand, service is supplied ; before it can think or wish, the world 
has become tributary to its comfort, its support. Were it other- 
wise, no child would become a man, and the race were soon 
extinct. Ay, the fundamental idea of humanity is in the child,— 
so shines through the child that all recognise it, both wise and 
simple. But it grows dimmer year by year,—narrower too. 
The universal contracts into the general,—that into the special, 
and the special into the individual. Those large possibilities 
have at last dwindled into a small actuality. hat the Child 
might have been, and what the Man is,—O the difference ! 
But Mr. Lewes would, doubtless, require that the child should 
utter in words “the fundamental idea of humanity,” which it 
necessarily possesses in fact. But no ideas are utterable in 
words at all at any period of life. They are simply, at all ages, 
the manifesting acts of an intelligent being, which precede not 
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only words, but thoughts, and survive them as eternal subjecti- 
vities. They are not the products of the speculative faculty, but 
its authors; and transcend while they pervade all conception 
and all expression. They are powers—principles, constituent 
as well as regulative. They belong to the Child, the Boy, and 
the Man; but eminently to the first, for they are the first 
as ag) 2 of life, the pi Ra indications of being to itself. 

r. Lewes will affect not to understand this; for once admit- 
ted, there were an end to the verbal quibbling which gives an 
air of cleverness and wit to his book. It would deprive him of 
the apparent superiority to which he pretends, Take him at 
his own valuation, and no philosopher, ancient or modern, has 
equa! authority. He annihilates both Kant and Aristotle with 
almost a word. “Such,” he writes in one place, “are Kant’s 
famous categories. Upon them we need make no comment. 
They are little better than those of Aristotle, which we before 
declared to be useless.” We cannot permit either Aristotle or 
Kant to be snubbed after this fashion. The categories of the 
former have, it is true, been found defective; still the attempt 
at order and arrangement implied by them was laudable and 
philosophical. It has yet to be proved that Kant’s are defect- 
ive; Mr. Lewes has not even attempted the task. His assertion, 
moreover, is perfectly gratuitous. What are called by Kant, 
“ the Categories of the Understanding,” form his great discovery. 
Whatever else may be short-lived in his system, these must stand. 
We may call some of them, perhaps, by other or better names, 
but in number and nature they are unalterable. We may defy 
Mr. Lewes to add or omit one. The laws that predispose our 
conceptions of things, are in them determined—the analysis is 
complete; it is not susceptible of any essential change. They 
must last for ever, the crowning glory of the critical philosophy ; 
as little to be sneered away by the sciolist, as to be appreciated 
by the profane, 

In what we have written, we have no wish to undervalue the 
claims of physical science, or to overvalue those of metaphysical 
philosophy, but to prevent either from being wantonly or incon- 
siderately wronged. The truths of philosophy are so much “ the 
immediate jewels of our souls,” that with them go all the attri- 
butes that distinguish “ immortal man” from “a shuttle-cock.” 
It is confessed that science is their product. But then it is 
stated that science is progressive. As the statement is generally 
understood, there is a fallacy in it. A serious fallacy lurks in 
the manner in which Mr. Lewes has made it. 


“The history of science,” (says he,) “ is the history of progress. 
2c2 
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So far from the same questions being discussed in the same way as 
they were in ancient Greece, they do not remain the same for two 
generations. In some sciences,—chemistry for example,—ten years 
suffice to render a book so behind the state of knowledge as to be 
almost useless.”’ 


And this uselessness of the old books, is quietly advanced as 
evidence of progress! We, however, are tempted to inquire— 
Why have they become useless? Why, but because of the 
errors in them which have been supposed to be corrected in sub- 
sequent works? In another ten years these subsequent works 
will in like manner be superseded, it having been, meantime, 
found that one error only Les substituted another. This, if it 
be progress, is progress without permanence. Mr. Lewes tells 
us, however, that such so-called progress is also in a linear, not 
a circular direction. It may be so; but this line or direction, 
nevertheless, does not prevent science from repeating ancient 
verities. The nebular hypothesis, for instance, if it could be 
established would only prove, what Moses long ago stated, that 
the first fact in creation is the existence of light. Mr. Faraday’s 
recent experiments have the same tendency. Science, then, if 
not circular, sometimes retrogrades. It frequently turns back 
for its original starting point, and recommences its journey. 
What it retains, has been the subject of frequent reference ; only 
what it abandons it leaves for ever. It ever travels back to 
truths; it moves perpetually forward in escaping from error. 
Yet if, on the other hand, Philosophy also recurs to some neces- 
sary truths, no terms are then sufficiently ignominious, in Mr. 
Lewes’s opinion, to express his sense of the transgression. In 
detecting any such recurrence, his object is, he tells us— 


** To point a moral, and to show how the same forms of error re- 
appear in history, and how the labour of so many centuries has not 
advanced the human mind in this direction one single step.”’ 


What we have above called “necessary truths,” the reader 
will perceive Mr. Lewes here calls “forms of error.” It is thus 
that the sophist perpetually begs the question. Are they “forms 
of error,” or “necessary truths?” Is not in fact, their necessity 
and eternity implicated in this recurrence? We acknowledge 
Mr. Lewes’s statement to be true, but not his inferences. Both 
are involved in the following quotation :— 


‘“* Philosophy only moves in the same endless circle. Its first 
principles are as much a matter of dispute as they were two thousand 
years ago. It has made no progress, although in constant movement. 
Precisely the same questions are being agitated in Germany at this 
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moment, as were being discussed in ancient Greece; and, with no 
better means of solving them, with no better hopes of success. The 
united force of thousands of intellects, some of them among the 
greatest that have made the past illustrious, has been steadily concen- 
trated on problems supposed to be of vital importance, and believed 
to be perfectly susceptible of solution, without the least result. All 
this meditation and discussion has not even established a few first 
principles. Centuries of labour have not produced any perceptible 
progress,”’ 


Mr. Lewes’s statement, and his inferences, are so chaotically 
involved in the above quotation, that it becomes a solemn duty 
to separate the false from the true, so nefariously confounded in 
this flagitious specimen of the style composite; a style framed 
expressly, as it would seem, to deceive the incautious reader—ex- 
pressly to prevent the popular mind from making the slightest 
attempt at discrimination. ‘This, however, is one favourite cha- 
racteristic of cheap literature. Thus the mercenary rhetorician 
of old abused the divine art of eloquence, in order that by means 
of vulgar delusions he might drive a venal trade! What is true 
in the statement, might be thus worded: that, “ while Science, 
occupied in the pursuit of phenomena, and in guessing at the 
general laws by which they are governed, is necessarily subject 
to perpetual alterations, Philosophy is simply engaged in re- 
producing the eternal ideas with which it is habitually versant ; 
not, however, as truths received on the authority of a teacher, 
but on the re-creations of a living faculty, capable of self-con- 
templation.” This is the plain fact ; in the light of which pro- 
ceed we now to analyze the confused matter of the paragraph 
extracted. 

Mr. Lewes virtually confesses, that the same “first principles” 
as of old, are recognised in our modern disputes. His only 
charge is, that men disputed on them two thousand years ago, 
and are disputing now. They have not yet been, like most of 
the supposed discoveries of science, discarded as obsolete errors, 
but men continue to have relative to them the same points in 
debate. This is a fact: is there not something in it? If in 
Science there has been progress without permanence, in Philo- 
sophy there has at any rate been permanence, if not progress. 
What, if it should turn out that the disputes alluded to, whe- 
ther ancient or modern, are not so much intellectual as moral ? 
The “ First Principles” spoken of are, indirectly, like Eternal 
Facts, ever present; but as they relate to the being of a God, 
the Immortality of the Soul, and the Causation of the Universe, 
and as the doctrines relative to these high questions lead to the 
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acceptance of certain moral laws, against which the animal, and 
even the intellectual man, is, as such, in perpetual contention, 
the contending disputes concerning them testify at once to their 
existence and operation, and might indeed have been expected. 
Had men aaa to dispute about them, then Mr. Lewes might 
have had an argument; as it is, he has not the shadow of one. 
We wonder not, therefore, at the ‘‘ movement,” common to the 
ancient Greeks and modern Germans; we should, indeed, have 
wondered had it not existed. But all this movement, we are 
Fravely told, “ has not even established a few first principles !” 

ere, again, Mr. Lewes is playing the wag. The few First 
Principles alluded to, are the @ priori ideas which we have 
already discussed. Mr. Lewes says they are not established. 
Why ? because of the fearful slaughter and demolition which he 
supposes himself to have made among them! We confidently 
= it to our readers, after the statement above given, whether 

r. Lewes has any reason to claim a triumph? Whether, in 
fact, the failure of his attempt has not, on the other hand, given 
a triumph to those whom he opposes? Touching the statement, 
that the meditation and discussion even of two thousand years 
has not established them, let it suffice to affirm, that their esta- 
blishment was not left to any such inefficient means. They were 
already established from the beginning, previous to any thought 
or speech upon them; nay, previous to Speech and Thought 
themselves. These were not, in fact, their utterances, their 
affirmations,—such first principles being in themselves no less, 
nor other, than the constituent laws of the human being. As a 
self-conscious subject, man, by reflection, may attempt to inves- 
tigate the manner of their acting ; but their being is indisputa- 
ble, being necessarily involved in their acting, and presumed in 
all meditation and discussion. 

But in this investigation, we are told, there has been no pro- 
gress! We have shown, that by — in science is only 
meant a change of position,—the abandonment of one positive 
error for another. Here, in philosophy, on the contrary—to make 
short work of the matter—error has been impossible. This, by 
the facts to which Mr. Lewes himself has testified, has been 
demonstrated. The truth has been necessarily perceived by 
intuition; nor has the first intuition ever differed from the last. 
Nothing is required, but that each man for himself should re- 
alize the intuition, and not merely acquiesce in the rumour of 
its possibility on the evidence of authority, There have been 
times when the exclusive evidence of authority has been fatally 
permitted to obscure “the vision and the faculty divine.” This 
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is an abuse of its power which Philosophy prohibits ; for it is 
not enough that a truth should be acknowledged, it must be 
vitally actualized in the consciousness and conscience. 


“cc Ld . 
Ou, yap ev, pwecoirs Kevras 
Awpa duepaxynta Mocdy 
Tw ‘mituxovts pepe.” 





Art. VIIl.—A History of Inventions, Discoveries, and Origins. 
By John Beckmann, Professor of C&conomy in the University 
of Gottingen. Translated from the German by William John- 
son. Fourth Edition. Carefully revised and enlarged by 
William Francis, Ph. D., Editor of the ‘‘ Chemical Gazette,” 
and J. W. Griffith, M.D. 2 vols. London: H. Bohn, 1846. 


In glancing over the work before us, we have greatly to regret 
that it does not assume a more classified shape, but still retains 
the somewhat desultory form into which Beckmann originally 
threw its materials, ‘The editors have taken due care to bring 
down to the present time the progress from each invention and 
discovery, which renders the work highly valuable; but we think 
they would have conferred a still higher obligation on the public, 
had they attempted a classification of the subjects. Possibly 
reverence for the form in which Beckmann left his materials in- 
duced this course; but we can see no harm, but great good, from 
smoothing the way to the sources for immediate reference. At 
present we have neither a scientific nor alphabetic arrangement, 
which is embarrassing for reference. We have, however, no work 
which conveys the same information in the space in which it is 
included in this work. Among the earliest articles, we have one 
on the odometer or pedometer, perambulator or way-measurer. 
It is very remarkable at how early a period invention directed 
itself to measure by time the progress of motion. Vitruvius, even, 
describes a machine of this character; and the well-known John 
Fernel measured, in 1550, a degree of the meridian between Paris 
and Amiens by an instrument of this description. A Berlin 
artist, of the name of Hohlfeld, invented one of the best of these 
machines. This was a remarkable man, and the author of nu- 
merous discoveries ; among others, of one that indicated the revo- 
lutions of the wheels ofa carriage, and he attached this instrument 
to the spokes. The odometer now in use is the invention of Mr. 
Payne, a watchmaker, of Bond-street. Our readers will find a 
minute description of it at p. 11, added by the ingenious editors 
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of this work. To the paper on amalgam, we find the following 
judicious note on electro-gilding :— 


‘Tt had long been known to experimentalists on the chemical action 
of voltaic electricity, that solutions of several metallic salts were de- 
composed by its agency, and the metal produced in its free state. The 
precipitation of copper by the voltaic current was noticed by Mr. 
Nicholson, in a paper entitled ‘ Account of the New Electrical Appa- 
ratus of Signor Alexander Volta, and experiments performed with the 
same ;’ but the earliest.recorded process in electro-gilding is probably 
that contained in a letter from Brugnatelli to Van Mons, in which he 
states that he had deposited a film of gold on ten silver medals by 
bringing them into communication by means of a steel wire with the 
negative pole of a voltaic pile, and keeping them one after the other 
immersed in ammoniuret of gold newly made and well saturated. 
This announcement of a process identical with those now extensively 
used, attracted no attention at the time it was made, and no further 
experiments on the application of electricity to the deposition of 
metals for the purposes of the arts were published until the year 1830, 
when Mr. E. Davy read a paper before the Royal Society, in which 
he distinctly states that he had gilded, silvered, coppered, and tinned 
various metals by the voltaic battery. The experiments of Brugna- 
telliand Davy were, however, completely lost sight of, and the art may 
be said to date its origin from the period when the late Professor 
Daniell described his constant battery. Since that time the art has 
continued to advance most rapidly, either in the perfecting of the ap- 
paratus, or in the pointing out of more suitable salts of gold and silver 
from which the metals might be precipitated. Among those who 
have contributed to its advancement we may particularly instance 
the names of our countrymen, Woolrich, Spencer, Jordan, Mason, 
Murray, Smee, Elkington, Fox Talbot, and Tuck.” (p. 14.) 


Our readers will find that this subject, while yet in its infancy, 
received the attention of the conductors of this Review; and in 
vol. ii , Art. 7, they will find the state of application of electro-me- 
talurgy in Russia, France, and Germany, to the useful arts. The 
notice of “magnetic cures” holds out small encouragement to 
the Mesmeric school, which this philosopher most justly derides. 
Magnets are, however, applied in some manufactures, where small 
particles of iron or steel have accidentally fallen into the eyes of 
the workmen. Large magnets are kept fixed at a proper height, 
so that they can be resorted to immediately. We regret to say 
that, having worn one of the magnetic rings for some days, out 
of affection to the fair hand that placed it on our finger, we shall, 
after the following declaration, (though we can never renounce 
the donor’s power as a charmer,) be positively obliged to discard 
her gift as delusive. 
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“‘ Quite recently, a new means has been contrived in England for 
deluding the public, in the form of rings, which are to be worn upon 
the fingers or toes, and are said to prevent the occurrence of, and cure 
various diseases. They are called galvanic rings. But this inven- 
tion may be with propriety classed with the real magnet, animal mag- 
netism, and tractation. 

What has been stated relative to the metallic tractors, equally 
applies to the metallic rings; for, although by the contact of the two 
metals of which they are composed an infinitesimally minute current 
of electricity—hence also of magnetism—is generated, still from the 
absurd manner in which the pieces of metal composing the ring are 
arranged, and which displays the most profound ignorance of the laws 
of electricity and magnetism, no trace of the minute current traverses 
the finger or toe on which the ring is worn; so that a wooden, any 
other ring, or none at all, would have exactly the same effect, as re- 
gards the magnetism or galvanism.” (p. 46). 


Under the head of “ coaches,” which article is elaborately 
worked out, the editors have appended the following observa- 
tions on the omnibus :— 


‘“‘ That very useful form of public conveyance, the omnibus, which 
is at present met with in every large town in Europe, originated in 
Paris in 1827. In the latter part of 1831, and the beginning of 1832, 
omnibuses began to ply in the streets of London. Those running 
from Paddington to the Bank were the earliest. Carriages, however, 
of a similar form were used in England as long stages more than forty 
years ago, but were discontinued, as they were not found profitable. 
They were in most request at holiday time, by schoolmasters in the 
neighbourhood of London ; and some, even of the present generation, 
will remember their joyous pranks on journeying home in these ca- 
pacious machines, 

‘«‘ There are now about 900 omnibuses running in London and its 
immediate vicinity. The line from Paddington to the Bank is served 
by two companies, the London Conveyance Company, and the Pad- 
dington Association, which have mutually agreed to run forty omni- 
buses each. An idea of the utility of these conveyances may be 
formed from the fact, that the receipts of each of the eighty carriages 
on the above line averages £1000 per annum, in sixpences.” (p. 82.) 


What will be the astonishment of the British public when they 
shall see, (if a company, whose written scheme is before us, be 
established,) 500 or 1000 added to the present number, and receive 
the additional accommodation of being carried at the rate of 1d. 
per mile; which sum will leave, we are informed, to the propri- 
etors a handsome remuneration ! 

The article on sympathetic ink concludes with the following 
important observations, which may possibly affect the recent case 
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of forgery investigated at the Mansion-house, where a ten-pound 
cheque had been apparently converted into one for a larger 
amount. We think it right also, in addition, to warn our 
readers, that the ordinary blue ink in some cases, we have un- 
_ ily aa may be entirely obliterated by simply rubbing with 
the hand! 


** In consequence of the progress of modern chemistry and the dis- 
covery of a vast number of new chemical compounds, sympathetic 
inks may be made in an almost endless number and variety. The 
principal may be classed in the following manner :—1. Such as when 
dried upon paper being invisible, on moistening with another liquid 
become again evident: of this kind there are a vast number ; among 
which we niey mention a solution of a soluble salt of lead, or bismuth, 
for writing, and a solution of sulphuretted hydrogen for washing 
over,—the writing then appears black; or green vitriol for writing, 
and prussiate of potash for washing over, when the writing becomes 
blue. 2. Such as are rendered evident by being sifted over with some 
powder, as the milk with soot, described above. 3. Those which 
become visible by heat, such as characters in dilute sulphuric acid, 
lemon-juice, solutions of the nitrate and chloride of cobalt, and of 
chloride of copper; the two former become black or brown, the latter 
are rendered green, the colouring disappearing subsequently, when 
allowed to cool in a moist place. Amusing pictures are sometimes 
made with these sympathetic inks, particularly those composed of 
cobalt; for if a landscape be drawn to represent winter, the vegeta- 
tion being covered with a solution of cobalt, on holding the paper to 
the fire all those portions covered with the solution appear of a bright 
green, and thus completely change the character of the scene.” (p. 110.) 


Amid other points that our ingenious author has considered, 
he has even directed his attention to “‘ writing pens.” He con- 
siders, first, the reed pen; next, the feather; and lastly, the 
steel. 

The most beautiful ancient reeds grew formerly in Egypt, 
Cnidus, in Asia Minor and Armenia, and even in Italy. Our 
author does not attempt to divine the distinction between 
** Calamus” and “ Arundo.” The pith, according to Pliny, dried 
up within the reed. It was split, and formed into a point like 
our quills; but, however useful for oriental writing, it never 
could have supplied to the scribe the advantages of the quill. 
A passage in “ Clemens Alexandrinus” has been adduced, in 
which he appears to state that the Egyptian priests used 
quills, but it scarcely appears to convey so much. No accre- 
dited ancient drawing, we believe, exhibits the quill. Isidore, in 
636, mentions, among writing materials, reeds and feathers. 
Alcuin, who lived in the time of Charlemagne, mentions writing- 
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pens; and a MS. of the four Gospels, which Mabillon had seen, 
represents the four evangelists with quills: this was written in 
the ninth century. Calami is the term given, no doubt, to quill 
pens even, from the Latin supplying no other; so that this must 
not mislead us as to the actual instrument employed. We consider 
the celebrated tablets dug up in Transylvania perfectly conclu- 
sive, that down to the time of Aurelius Verus, the stylus 
and not the quill pen was in general use. These, we believe 
nearly the only genuine Roman tablets extant, prove that the 
stylus was not superseded by the sae The Herculaneum MSS. 
appear freely written, but great elasticity might be acquired by 
the reed pen, properly managed. We conclude this head with 
congratulating our readers on the advantages they derive from 
the swiftness of execution of the steel pen; and the comfort that 
the writer of these sheets feels in the vast evolutions that his 
steel pen enables him to continue without mending it, or stop- 
ping the course of ideas for mechanical execution, he can assure 
them, is to him, as an author, inestimable. In their usual style, 
the authors of this work have drawn down this invention to the 
latest point :— 


‘“‘ The softness of quill pens, and the constant trouble required to 
mend them, naturally led to the search for some substitute. Metals 
have supplied this, and the manufacture of metallic pens now gives 
occupation to an immense number of persons. Steel and other me- 
tallic pens have long been made occasionally, but were not exten- 
sively used on account of their stiffness; this was remedied by Mr. 
Perry, who, in 1830, introduced the use of apertures between the 
shoulder and the point. Numerous other improvements have been 
made, the metals have all had a trial, and pens can now be obtained 
of almost every form and quality. Perhaps the most perfect and 
durable, although the most expensive, are those in which the pen is 
made of gold, with a nib of osmium and iridium. The total quan- 
tity of steel annually employed in the manufacture of pens has been 
estimated at 120 tons, from which upwards of 200,000,000 pens are 
produced. One Birmingham manufacturer employed, in 1838, 300 
persons in making steel pens. They are also extensively manufac- 
tured in London and Sheffield. When first introduced, steel pens 
were eight shillings a-gross; they afterwards fell to four shillings a 
gross, aud now they are procured at Birmingham for four pence a 
gross,”’ (p. 413.) 


We regret to say, that the article on lace is very barren of 
information on all early periods of its use. Some authors have 
thought that it was brought from Italy to Germany and France. 
It was not known certainly as a branch of textile art to the 
antients. Beckmann affirms the knitting of lace to be a German 
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invention, of the middle of the sixteenth century ; and he asserts 
that Barbara, wife of Christopher Ullman, of St. Annaberg, was 
the inventress. This extraordinary woman lived to have sixty- 
four children and grand-children; and the annalists of Saxony 
are pretty unanimous in asserting her claims to this honour. 
The following observations are by the editors of Beckmann, and 
are highly important :— 


“The application of machinery to the manufacture of lace dates 
from the early part of the present century. The original fabric, 
called pillow or bone lace, which formerly gave employment to so 
many thousands of the poorer classes, is now, especially in this 
country, almost entirely abandoned, in consequence of the invention 
of the bobbin-net machinery. The bobbin-net trade is a branch of 
the cotton manufacture, the net being almost invariably formed of 
that material. It originated in successive improvements and altera- 
tions on the stocking-frame, by which it was adapted to the weaving 
of lace; though it is deserving of notice, that it could have had no 
existence but for Samuel Crompton’s invention,—the mule, which 
spins yarn suitable for that delicate fabric. The application of the 
stocking-frame to lace-making was first attempted by a frame-work 
knitter of Nottingham, named Hammond, about 1768; but it was 
not rendered completely successful till after-improvements by John 
Heathcoat, also of Nottingham, for which a patent was secured in 
1809. His improvements were of so important a character, as to 
entitle him to be justly considered the inventor of the lace-frame, 
and the father of the bobbin-net manufacture. Means were besides 
discovered for making the net into various widths, instead of only one 
broad piece as at first; and likewise to work various ornaments into 
it by the aid of machinery, which, in point of complex ingenuity, far 
surpasses that used in any other branch of human industry. One of 
Fisher’s spotting-frames, according to Dr. Ure, was much beyond the 
most curious chronometer in multiplicity of mechanical device, as that 
is beyond a common roasting-jack, The combined effects of these 
improvements is, that fabrics, for which £5 were paid during the 
existence of Mr. Heathcoat’s patent, may now be purchased for 
2s. 6d. The different systems of bobbin-net machines are described 
in Ure’s Dictionary, in his Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain. It 
has been found that no machines, except those upon the circular-bolt 
principle invented by Mr. Morley, of Derby, have been found capable 
of working successfully by mechanical power.” (vol. i. p. 466.) 


It is to be regretted that the notice of ‘‘ Garden Flowers” is 
extremely brief, and confined to but few points. The author 
first notices, that the antients were contented with the limited 
extent of the native Flora, and did not import exotics. He 
traces the importation of flowers from Persia, the throne of the 
rose, to Constantinople, and thence through Europe in the six- 
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teenth century. The gardeners of Henri IV. of France, and of 
Rodolphus II. contributed many rarities to botanical investi- 
gation. Simon de Tovar imported the tube-rose from the East 
Indies. The auricula descended to our gardens from the Lower 
Alps, and has ever been a favourite with the florist ; the Persian 
lily, and the fritillaria imperialis, were exotic importations, 
and this latter appears on Herod’s coinage, and is thought to 
be the lily of the Scriptures. The ranunculus came from the 
Levant. Here we pause, supplying, in conclusion, the notes of 
the editors on the last importations :— 


‘¢ Among the favourites of the present day may be instanced the 
varied and social pelargoniums (commonly called geraniums), which 
from their capability of living in the confined air of rooms, almost 
form a part of the household furniture in this country. They are 
nearly all members of the Cape of Good Hope. A large number, 
however, of those with which we are familiar, are not distinct species, 
but mere varieties. Geraniums were first introduced into this coun- 
try at the end of the seventeenth century. Pelargoniums differ from 
geraniums principally in the irregularity of their flowers, their 
shrubby stems, and tubular nectaries. They were first separated by 
L’Heritier. 


“ The dahlia, an universal favourite ; its exquisite symmetry, when 
perfect, and the size of its flowers, rendering it one of the most beau- 
tiful of our garden plants. It is generally stated to have been in- 
troduced by Lady Holland, in 1804; but it was introduced many 
years before that period, and was only brought from Madrid by Lady 
Holland, who apparently did not know that it was already in the 
country. The first species of dahlia known to Europeans, was D. 
superflua (variabilis, De C.); it was discovered in Mexico by Hum- 
boldt, in 1789, and sent to Professor Cavanilles, of the Botanic 
Garden at Madrid, who named the genus in honour of the Swedish 
Professor Dahl. Cavanilles sent a plant of it to the Marchioness of 
Bute. From this species, nearly all the varieties known in our 
gardens have been raised. There are now in England ten or twelve 
species, including innumerable varieties. ‘ 


“‘ The rose, which is one of our oldest favourites, and has been 
known from time immemorial among the civilized nations of Europe 
and Asia. It occurs in almost every country of the northern hemis- 
phere, both in the Old and New World. It is not found in South 
America, nor in Australia. The name is derived from rhos, which 
signifies red in Armorican, whence pédw, Greek, and rosa, Latin. 
More than one hundred species have been described, and more than 
2000 varieties may be procured in the nurseries. 


“« And, lastly, the calceolarias, which are natives of South Ame- 
rica. Their great variety has rendered them especial favourites. 
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They abound in Chili and Peru. The name is derived from cal- 
ceolus, from the resemblance of the corolla (coloured part of the 
flower) to aslipper. In 1820, half a dozen species only were known 
in this country. During the next ten or twelve years, five or six 
more species were introduced from Chili. Innumerable hybrids are 
now raised every year, varying in colour through every possible 
shade of crimson, brown, orange, purple, pink, and yellow: there 
are one or two of a pure white colour.” (p. 518.) 


There are few points to which public attention could be more 
beneficially directed, than to the consideration of the treatise in 
the second volume of this writer, on ‘* Lending and Borrowing.” 
Is it not a shame to a Christian state, to think that pagans, such 
as Augustus and Tiberius, should have advanced money without 
interest to the poorer classes, in exchange for their property as 
security, and that we leave them entirely to the mercy of the 
pawnbroker and money lender? Rome,—even papal Rome,— 
evinced the necessity for some consideration of this subject, by 
throwing every advantage possible in the path of such rich per- 
sons as lent their monies to the necessities of the poor. She 
evén permitted the legitimation of their illegitimate offspring to 
persons who thus employed their capital. After this, she per- 
mitted the lending-houses to receive interest, with a view to 
their greater extent and more general application. The Monti 
di Pieta soon increased into powerful associations. The Mino- 
rites wee peculiarly active, as a religious body, in this charitable 
work. “The Council of Trent, even, gave its sanction to such 
institutions. In the Netherlands, France, and England, the 
Lombards were famous for their establishments, but soon fell 
from their usurious habits into great disrepute; and to them 
succeeded in England the pawnbrokers, whom, we must say, we 
consider a great curse to the poorer classes. The rate of inter- 
est they openly and legally demand is, we think, unfair. The 
rapid increase in the amount of pledges shows how gainful this 
kind of livelihood is becoming. The restriction on them, that 
they are not to receive pledges from persons in a state of intox- 
ication, or from children, without any established supervision, is 
a nullity ; and we think the law, as to the time of forfeiture of the 
poor man’s goods,—one twelvemonth, a rigid regulation. One of 
the Poor-Law Reports states distinctly, that a loan of threepence, 
if redeemed the same day, pays annual interest at the rate of 
5200 per cent., or weekly, 866 per cent. On 4d. the same au- 
thority gives an annual interest of 3900 per cent. or 650 per 
cent. weekly. On 12d. the annual interest equals 1300 per cent., 
or 216 per cent. weekly. On a capital of 6d. pawnbrokers 
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make in twelve months, 2s. 2d.; on 5s. the gain is 10s. 4d.; on 
10s. 22s. 34d. ; and on 20s., lent in weekly loans of sixpence, 
they more than double their capital in twenty-seven weeks; and 
if the goods pawned remain in their hands for the term of 
twelve months, they then frequently derive 100 per cent. The 
number of pawnbrokers is largely increasing: we recommend 
the government to treble the amount at present paid for their 
licences, which they can well afford, and to equalize them in 
town and country. If fewer pawnbrokers should be the result 
of this measure, which we do not think likely, then in our 
opinion much misery would be saved to the poorer classes by 
winnowing away the chaff; and if they were in the hands of su- 
perior capitalists, they would possibly receive better treatment. 
We think, however, that the government ought to originate in 
every parish some such institution as a “ Lending Society,” and 
that the control ought to be in the hands of the minister and 
churchwardens, in connexion with some government officer, who 
should take upon him the pecuniary responsibility. The gains 
derived from the raiment, bedding, household furniture of the 
poor, from their very children’s apparel, ought, we think, to 
be reduced to the lowest minimum that can remunerate the len- 
der, and certainly should not raise him on the misery of mankind 
to the rank of opulency. Nothing could more clearly evince the 
character of these gains than the fact, that at the time the Found- 
ling Hospital was devoted to its legitimate object,—the reception 
of infants at its doors, it was discovered that the bare value of 
the raiment that covered the little beings about to be exposed, 
induced the wretches who received them from their mothers to 
strip them perfectly naked, and that they found ready pur- 
chasers for it in the pawnbrokers in the immediate vicinity. 
Though nothing could justify, on the part of the governors, a 
departure from the original principles of that institution, still 
the frightful mortality at that period (75 per cent.) might be 
urged as a slight ground of defence for their present conduct. 
But the new police ought now to operate as a check upon this, 
and we would. allow freely the placing of the child in open day 
in the basket or cradle at the gates as a legal act, which that 
body was not to gainsay or to scrutinize. 

Beckmann is evidently not of our opinion, as the following 
quotation will prove :— 

“In our times most of the Foundling Hospitals have been suffered 
to fall to decay, chiefly because, to answer the benevolent purpose 
for which they are intended, they would require to be on a larger 
scale, and better supported than it is possible for them to be at pre- 
sent ; also because they do not entirely prevent child-murder, as they 
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are not capable of completely removing the causes of it. After the 
establishment of the Foundling Institution at Cassel, not a year passed 
without some children being found murdered, either in that place or 
its neighbourhood. To this may be added also, that it is impossible, 
with the utmost exertion, to provide sound nurses for the continually 
increasing number of children brought in, and to insure to them suf- 
ficient attention. From the year 1763 to the end of 1781, the number 
of children brought into the Foundling Hospital at Cassel amounted 
to 1740, of whom no more than 88 remained alive at the end of the 
latter year: more than one half of them died under the age of eight, 
and scarcely ten attained to their fourteenth year. In Paris, in the 
year 1790, more than 23,600, and in 1800, about 62,000 children 
were brought in. In 1790, of the children which had been brought 
in between 1774 and that period, 15,000 only were alive; and it is 
estimated that 44ths of all the children brought in perish annually 
through hunger or neglect. Of 100 foundlings in the Foundling 
Hospital at Vienna, 543 died in the year 1789. In 1797, the nurses 
in the Foundling Hospital at Metz had for fourteen months received 
no wages, and calculation showed that {ths of the whole children 
perished. In an institution of this kind, in a certain German princi- 
pality, only one of the foundlings, in twenty years, attained to man- 
hood, and yet the establishment had cost the country annually 20,000 
dollars at least. The education of no German Prince ever cost so 
much. The case with Foundling Hospitals is the same as with the 
artificial breeding of fowls; it 1s easy to obtain chickens, but for 
want of maternal feeding and care it is almost impossible to rear them. 
Of what use then is it to collect chickens ?” (vol. ii. p. 448.) 


We do not consider the cost as conclusive against the principle. 
His details illustrate our own as to the fearful deaths. Would 
these unfortunate children die in fewer numbers in their wretched 
homes? Would crime be diminished by their reception into these 
institutions? Will the want of maternal care, so fearfully de- 
structive to the infant, (and what a lesson does it read to us on 
the value of mothers!) even when received into the Foundling 
Hospital be supplied? We think it will remain the same deside- 
ratum in the community, and the child is minus the attention 
bestowed on his little frame in such institutions. And what is 
the loss to the wretched mother ? 

We recommend to the attention of our readers a very inter- 
esting account of jugglers, rope-dancers and automata; but we 
must not extract from this, as we have other portions of the work 
to which we must give attention. We had anticipated that, under 
the article “steel,” Beckmann would have given some points 
connected with the temper of the sword, and that the celebrated 
Toledo, Delhi, and Damascus blades would have been subjected 
to his criticism; but with the exception of the assertion that 
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**adamas” denoted “ steel,” there is little matter of novelty, and 
this, though not generally known, has been stated by several 
writers. Milton seems to use adamant and steel as synonymes, 
unless we are to consider the armour of Satan as formed from the 
diamond :— 

“On the rough edge of battle, ere it join’d, 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanc’d, 

Came tow’ring armed in adamant and gold.” (P.L. vi. 108.) 


Johnson, however, did not understand this passage in the sense 
we apply it, since he refers to it from the head, “a stone 
imagined by writers of impenetrable hardness.” We think the 
great lexicographer somewhat out in this interpretation, and that 
Milton approached to the meaning we allege in other passages ; 
as for example : 
“« This huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round 

Ninefold ; and gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress.” (P. L. ii. 434.) 


Beckman describes the tempering by the water, but not by the 
air process. The Javanese method of burying the iron in the 
earth is fully justified by the result, if the blades produced by some 
persons were so formed. They are trenchant blades, to which 
few, if any, are superior. Some valuable observations are ap- 
pended on the steel manufacture by the editors. 

An article, with some curious remarks on kitchen vegetables, 
is followed by one on knitting nets and stockings. The follow- 
ing observations indicate the existing state of the hosiery trade, 
and are valuable :— 


“In 1838, stocking-frames with a rotatory action, and worked by 
steam, were successfully brought into use in Nottingham. Of the 
present extent and value of the hosiery manufacture, perhaps the 
best estimate is that made a few years ago by Mr. Felkin, of Notting- 
ham. This gentleman calculates the value of cotton hosiery annually 
made at £880,000 ; that of worsted at £870,000; and that of silk at 
£241,000. He estimates the number of stockings annually manu- 
factured at 3,510,000 dozens; and in the production of these there 
are used 4,584,000 lbs. of raw cotton, value £153,000; 140,000 lbs. 
of raw silk, value £91,000; and 6,318,000 lbs. of English wool, 
value £316,000 ; making the total value of the materials £560,000, 
which are ultimately converted into the exchangeable value of 
£1,991,000. The total number of persons employed is 73,000.” 
(vol. ii. p. 375.) 

A paper of considerable ingenuity on plumbago, or black lead, 
with references to the manufacture of this material, one of great 
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scarcity in the high quality of it, will be read with great plea- 
sure by the curious in mineralogy. The details of the Borrow- 
dale black-lead mine, the finest in the world we believe, are full 
of interest; and the reference to the discovery of Mr. Brockedon, 
by which the same firmness and equality is given to the powder 
which is possessed by the solid material, is well timed. This 
highly talented artist effected this by subjecting the cleansed ma- 
terials to a solidifying force by the percussion of a power esti- 
mated at 1000 tons. 

And here we close our observations on this interesting work, 
which we regret does not partake of a more symmetrical arrange- 
ment; but a copious index remedies this partially. It is such a 
work as we should be glad to see introduced into our public 
schools and colleges, since it is one of rare and curious value in 
some parts; and though many highly important modern dis- 
coveries, such as the Daguerreotype, are omitted by its authors, 
it still supplies lacune difficult to fill up from any other existing 
source. With regard to this latter art, we are pleased to see that 
Mr. Beard succeeds in giving colour to his plates, which is cer- 
tainly an improvement; but the entire transference of the hue 
of each individual complexion, will secure that gentleman the 
ent reluctantly-acknowledged merit of producing a severe 

ikeness on the part of our fair countrywomen,—this stereotyping 
of every phase of their charms, of each Daphne in the light of 
her own Sol,—will, we doubt not, ere long give the crowning 
success to this wondrous art. That the complexion should be 
given is not so improbable now, as the original difficulty was of 
ever drawing by sun-beams—a fairy deed in the fullest sense 
of the term. Daguerre has fixed the fleeting shadow, and, like 
Peter Schlemihl, sold his shadow tenfold over, and is, unlike our 
friend, the happier and the richer. He has given to the earth 
a process that affords incessant study to the artist, for nothing can 
exceed the exquisite beauty with which drapery is given by this 
operation. Our painters would do well to see how nature draws, 
and to follow Daguerreotype delineations in the practice of 
their art. i 

We perceive that our engravers are copying largely from this 
process a plate of the Duke of Richmond, by the highly-talented 
artist Mr. J. Hinchliff, who has furnished the engravings also 
from this process for this series of Mr. Bohn’s works. We should 
be doing great injustice to this artist did we not recommend to 
our readers his plate of Watt from Sir W. Beechey’s portrait of 
the first of engravers and philosophers. We have seen but few 
stronger likenesses or better engravings. 
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Art. [X.—American Biography and Biographers. 


THERE is no class of reading which affords more amusement to 
the mere literary idler, or which is at the same time more attrac- 
tive to the student of history, than the genuine biographies of 
men who were observant actors in the political and social con- 
vulsions of their country, when those individuals were sufficiently 
gifted by nature as well as station to comment unprejudicedly 
on the events by which they were surrounded, and on the causes 
by which particular effects were induced. The American press 
has recently produced two volumes eminently qualified to bear 
out this assertion; and we the more willingly call the attention 
of our readers to these works, as they contain sketches of our 
own country at once graphic, judicious, and, we are bound to 
add, untinctured by that narrow-hearted spirit of jealousy and 
misrepresentation, which has of late disfigured some of the best 
works of our transatlantic neighbours, 

Messrs. Curwen and Trumbull were both conspicuous during 
the American revolution alike as soldiers and as citizens; and 
both found a refuge in England from the political troubles that 
distracted the emancipated States. Men of education and of 
energy, they had taken an early share in the struggle between 
the colony and the mother-country, and amid every vicissitude 
kept an unbroken record of passing events, to which we are in- 
debted for the present volumes. 

Samuel Curwen was a volunteer in the perilous expedition 
against Louisberg, where he acquitted himself with considerable 
credit. He had previously been engaged in commerce, and had 
attained a high character for probity and honour; to which was 
superadded a success commensurate with his merit, until his bu- 
siness was interrupted by the depredations of the Freach cruisers 
fitted out in Cape Breton; and this circumstance it was which 
decided him on taking a prominent part in what was supposed 
to be the hopeless, or at best, Quixotic attempt of the little 
army of New England militia under General Pepperell, whose 
success in this hazardous enterprise was rewarded by a baronetcy. 
The family of Mr. Curwen was highly respectable; his ancestors 
having been connected with the Corwins or Curwins of Working- 
ton Hall in Cumberland: a circumstance always important to an 
American. The first of the name who emigrated to the New 
World established himself at Salem, in the rising colony of Mas- 
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sachusett’s Bay, as early as the year 1638, where he represented 
his adopted town in the legislative assembly, and died at the age 
of seventy-four, leaving a large estate. From father to son the 
family had always maintained a high reputation and considerable 
influence ; and soon after the reduction of Louisberg, Mr. Cur- 
wen resumed his mercantile pursuits, although with less unvary- 
ing fortune than before. Commerce did not, however, engross 
all his attention, for it appears that he was in the commission of 
the peace during thirty years, and was also appointed an Admi- 
ralty judge, while his literary avocations were zealous and unre- 
mitting. He was a member of a philosophical and literary club 
in his native town, which was the germ whence sprang the ‘ So- 
cial Library” in 1760, and the ‘ Philosophical Library,” which 
were afterwards united, and became the foundation of the Ath- 
enzum in 1810. In the spring of 1774, Mr. Curwen incurred 
the popular displeasure, by signing an approbatory address to 
General Hutchinson on his departing for England, in' company 
with about two hundred more of the principal inhabitants of 
Boston and other cities; the disaffected portion of the commu- 
nity stigmatizing all those whose names were affixed to the 
papers as ‘‘ Addressers,” a term of which it is difficult to discover 
the odium, but which nevertheless had the effect of making them 
‘‘ marked men.” Some of the number, alarmed at the popular 
displeasure, were base enough to make recantations in the public 
prints; but this Mr. Curwen refused to do, although he became 
sufficiently impressed by the power of ‘ the people” to deem a 
voyage to Europe, if not actually imperative, at least expedient ; 
and he accordingly embarked at Philadelphia in April 1775, and 
thence to London on the 30th of the following month. 

And here at once commences the extraordinary contrast be- 
tween man and man. In a transcript from his own private 
journal, just as he had quitted his family and arrived at Phila- 
delphia, he says as follows :— 


‘** Having in vain endeavoured to persuade my wife to accompany 
me, her apprehensions of danger from an incensed soldiery, a people 
licentious and enthusiastically mad, and broken loose from all the re- 
straints of law or religion, being less terrible to her than a short passage 
on the ocean; and being moreover encouraged by her, I left my late 
peaceful home (in my sixtieth year) in search of personal security and 
those rights, which by the laws of God I ought to have enjoyed un- 
disturbed there, and embarked at Beverley on board the schooner 
Lively, Captain Johnson, bound hither, on Sunday the 23rd ultimo, 
and have just arrived here.” (p. 25.) 


And this, with one exception, where in a letter to the Hon. 
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Chambers Russell, her brother, he declares that were she no 
longer in existence he should never seek to return to the New 
World, is the only mention which is made of his wife throughout 
the whole work. 

We can understand that this volume will probably become 
very popular in America, for the express reason which will to- 
tally prevent its success here,—that of its being, from the hour 
of Mr. Curwen’s advent in England, nothing more than an ela- 
borate guide-book, interspersed with occasional letters on politi- 
cal and financial subjects: while, to the English reader, the very 
title-page will convey disappointment,* the “‘ prominent men” 
pa whom he came into contact being disposed of after this 

ashion :— 


‘Passed the evening at Joseph Reed’s, in company with Colonel 
Washington ; a fine figure, and of a most easy and agreeable address.” 
(p. 27.) “ Saw their majesties returning from the drawing-room, the 
king in a sedan chair, surmounted by a crown, dressed in very light 
cloth with silver buttons: the queen carried by two porters ina chair, 
dressed in lemon-coloured flowered silk, on a light cream-coloured 
ground. They passed between two lines ; observed, smiled, and bowed 
as they passed.” (p. 34.) ‘* Passing through Westminster Hall, I stopped 
for a small space at the courts of Common Pleas and King’s Bench; 
at the former were sitting the chief justice De Grey and his associates, 
one of whom was the famous Sir William Blackstone, author of the 
well-known Commentaries on the Laws of England ; but no cause of 
importance, or lawyer of note speaking, I proceeded to the latter, 
where was sitting that excellent useful judge, but mischievous politi« 
cian, Lord Mansfield.” (p.45.) ‘‘ Passing through Leicester-square, 
I called in at Mr. Copley’s to see Mr. Clarke and the family, who 
kindly pressed my staying to tea; and in the mean time amused my- 
self by seeing his performances in painting. He was then at work on 
a family piece, containing himself, Mr. Clarke, his wife and four chil- 
dren, of all of whom I observed a very striking likeness, At tea was 
present Mr. West, a Philadelphian, a most masterly hand in historic 
painting; author of the well-known and applauded piece, now in 
print, called West's Death of Wolfe, and taken from his painting. 
He is now at work on a piece called the Death of Stephen, for the 
king, and for which he is to have £1000. Mr. West is the king’s 
history-painter, and was kind enough to put me into a way of obtain- 
ing a sight of the queen’s palace, which he tells me contains, except 
Houghton Hall, the finest collection of capital paintings of any house 
in England.” (p. 51.) “The house resounded with ‘ Burke, Burke!’ 
Hereupon the Irish orator rose, and in a loud and manly voice, with 


* Journal and Letters of the late Samuel Curwen, Judge of Admiralty, &c., an 
American refugee in England, from 1775 to 1784; comprising remarks on the pro- 
minent Men and Measures of that period. 
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singular energy and compass of expression, and a torrent of eloquence, 
reprobated Sir Hugh’s (Palliser) account, exposed the futility of his 
arguments, excited universal attention, and frequently raised more 
than a smile in the features of his listening hearers.” (p. 310.) ‘‘ We 
stepped into Lincoln’s-inn Hall, where was sitting Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow in a case of lunacy.” (p. 321.) ‘ Who should cross me but 
a large clumsy gentleman with a blue ribbon across his breast, who, 
on inquiry, I found was Lord North. Following him into White- 
hall Chapel, I remained during the service. He is rather above the 
common height, and bulk greatly exceeding ; large legs, walks heavily, 
manner clumsy; very large featured, thick lips, wide mouth, high 
forehead, large nose, eyes not lively; head well covered with hair, 
which he wears high before.” (p. 341.) ‘ Saw Lord Shelburne for 
the first time to my knowledge. He is of a middling size, and well 
set; walks strong and springy; his dress a brown frock and boots, 
with a whip in his hand.” (p. 363.) “ Favoured for the first time 
with a sight of young Pitt, that forward political plant; may he imi- 
tate his father in integrity and amor patria, as in oratorical ability 
and natural powers. Some think appearances promise a more abun- 
dant harvest; should he continue in the national councils, the public 
will be highly favoured of heaven.” (p. 375.) 


And so on to the end. The most distinguished of the American 
refugees, with whom he was in constant intercourse, are intro- 
duced after precisely the same manner, and always in connexion 
with the dinner or tea-party to which he was invited. There 
are, however, three bits of personal sketching in the book which 
we must give, as they are ail curiosities in their way :— 


“ Windsor, July 15: Sunday.—At St. George’s Chapel prayers at 
eight; present the King, Queen, Princesses Elizabeth and Sophia,— 
about a hundred hearers; we joined the train to queen’s house, or 
rather to the gates. The king was dressed in blue fly, cuffs small, 
open, and turned up with red velvet, cape of same, buttons white, 
breeches and waistcoat of white cotton, an ordinary white wig with a 
tail ribbon, a round black chip hat, small, as used in riding. He is 
tall, square over the shoulders, large ugly mouth, talks a great deal, 
and shows his teeth too much; his countenance heavy and lifeless, 
with white eyebrows. Queen of the middle size and bulk, height five 
feet and a half; though far removed from beautiful, she has an open 
placid aspect, mouth wide, foot splay: at prayers their voices often 
heard, and they appeared devout. ‘They take no state upon them,— 
walk freely about the town, with only a lord in waiting. At seven 
every evening, after tea, the King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Princess 
Royal, Princesses Sophia and Elizabeth, walk for an hour on a terrace 
half a mile long, amidst two or three thousand people of all ranks. 
The Prince of Wales appears a likely agreeable person, far more 
graceful than his father, who is ungainly. The prince affects much 
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the “‘ Jemmy” dress and air: age will doubtless soften down the ju- 
venile taste and affectation. The queen’s dress, a riding-habit, same 
colour and facings as the king’s; a small bonnet with a blue feather. 
Conducted to picture-gallery and state-rooms; in one stands the 
queen’s bed, of a cream colour, worked in flowers with floss silk, beau- 
tifully shaded, about seven feet long and six wide; posts fluted and 
gilt tester, having in the centre an oval compartment ..... In 
the evening, on the terrace the king was in full dress,—blue uniform, 
sword, and cockade: the Prince of Wales the same. The queen ina 
greenish silk full dress, except her head, on which she had a bonnet 
with a feather of the same colour as her dress.”” (pp. 319, 320.) 

May \4.—Went to Shoreditch workhouse to see a Mr. Best, who is re- 
markable as a most perfect textuarian, and, without looking in the Bible, 
refers to particular texts, repeating the very words and all of them, to the 
number of many verses, often sometimes apposite to the circumstances 
of the applier; seems not at a loss for any word or order in the text, 
and repeats slowly. He first looks into the right hand, pretending to 
a great knowledge of palmistry; among other parts, he applied the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th verses of 30th Deuteronomy to me, being then a 
refugee from America in London. His language is only in scripture 
phrases; his room, large in extent, is filled almost with work of his 
own, in straw, of scripture stories, as the creation, flood, passage of 
the Israelites over the Red Sea, &c. New Testament :—the nativity, 
baptism in Jordan, miracle of loaves and fishes, broad and narrow way, 
crucifixion, lying in the tomb, rising from the dead—ascension, 
day of judgment, last trumpet sounding, &c. &c. There are separate 
compartments made of straw, with divisions in the same style and ma- 
terials ; he is continually, when not interrupted by company, at work 
in making small works of flowers, rings in imitation of large seal rings, 
one of which he put on my finger. By his ready application and 
repeating the very words of Scripture, and the places where they are 
to be found, he seems to have got the whole Bible by heart: after 
looking into my hand, he referred me to sundry texts, some of which 
I confess struck me with astonishment and confusion. Though not 
more than fifty-five years of age, he is so totally void of care respect- 
ing himself, that he must be put to bed and taken out, fed with meat 
and drink like an infant: he will not bear to be called Mr., nor thanked 
for his presents; loves fruit, and will accept of it, but not money. 
The posture he receives his visitors in, is sitting within his little straw 
cell; looks on one only when he takes a hand to examine, and if he 
likes his visitor, on his departure seizes the hand in both his and kisses 
it warmly, bidding God speed, in scripture phrase.” (pp. 377, 8.) 


The Mr. Benjamin Thompson of the next extract, was after- 
wards the celebrated Count Rumford :— ‘ 


“ May 24.—Went early, in order to be at Mr. Benjamin Thompson’s 
n time, and being a little before, heard he was not returned home from 
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Lord George Germaine’s, where he always breakfasts, dines, and sups; 
so great a favourite is he. To kill half an hour, I loitered to the park 
through the palace, and on second return found him at his lodgings: 
he received me in a friendly manner, taking me by the hand, talked 
with great freedom, and promised to dics and serve me in the 
way I proposed to him. Promises are easily made, and genteel delu- 
sive encouragement the staple article of trade belonging to the cour- 
tier’s profession. I put no hopes on the fair appearances of outward 
behaviour, though it is uncandid to suppose all mean to deceive. 
Some wish to do a service who have it not in their power; all wish to 
be thought of importance and significancy, and this often leads to de- 
ceit. This young man, when a shop-lad to my next neighbour, ever 
appeared active, good natured, and sensible; by a strange concurrence 
of events he is now under-secretary to the American secretary of State, 
Lord George Germaine, a secretary to Georgia, inspector of all the 
clothing sent to America, and lieutenant-colonel commandant of horse 
dragoons at New York. His income arising from these sources is, I 
have been told, near seven thousand a-year,—a sum infinitely beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. He is, besides, a member of the 
Royal Society. He is said to be of an ingenious turn, an inventive 
imagination, and by being on one cruise in Channel-service with Sir 
Charles Hardy, has formed a more regular and better digested system 
for signals than that heretofore used. He seems to be of a happy 
temper in general deportment, and reported of an excellent heart; 
peculiarly respectful to Americans that fell in his way.’’ (p. 316.) 


Mr. Curwen’s application to ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin Thompson,” re- 
lated to the meagre pension of one hundred pounds a-year, al- 
lowed by the British government to the refugee judge ; and for 
once the latter was correct in his misgivings, as his parvenu 
countryman failed him in the hour of need. A great portion of 
the volume is occupied by letters upon this subject ; Mr. Curwen 
appearing to have felt the privations induced by a narrow income 
far more than his expatriation and separation from his family 
and friends. In one of his early letters he says :— 


** London, my favourite place of abode, is, as the peasant said, ‘a 
sad lickpenny, and truly one cannot breathe the vital air without 
great expense. The numerous applications to the Treasury by Ame- 
ricans whose pretensions are so much beyond mine, excludes the most 
distant hope of relief for me, should inadvertence or more unjustifi- 
able principles of conduct reduce me to the necessity of asking a 
favour, which I am determined at a\! events to defer to the longest 
period, if it please the great Disposer of events to prolong my uneasy 
abode in this country of aliens for many days yet to come.” (pp. 57, 8.) 


It is painful to see the poor old man, verging upon three-score- 
and-ten, growing more and more destitute week by week, with- 
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out, at that moment, a hope of help from the British government, 
and evidently of a restless and garrulous disposition,—exhausting 
the slender remains of his miserable finances in frequenting clubs 
and New England dinners; roving from county to county sight- 
seeing; and hunting out his exiled countrymen, for no purpose 
which is apparent, save that of securing novelty and temporary 
amusement ; detailing trifles with an unction of which they are 
unworthy, and omitting much that might have ultimately proved 
important. We can quite believe the ex-judge to have been a 
fidgetty, crotchetty, self-cherishing old gentleman, and feel no 
regret that we can make his acquaintance only through the me- 
dium of his biography. 

The trifling pension allowed to Mr. Curwen was continued 
under the new regulations by which the treasury found themselves 
compelled to make considerable retrenchments, owing to the im- 
mense number of refugees who were thrown upon the govern- 
ment for support; and doubtless in consideration of his great 
age, it was ultimately secured to him even after he had resolved 
to migrate to Nova Scotia. Actual want, with all its concomi- 
tant terrors, was accordingly removed ; and he continued to drive 
all over the country, “ lionizing” every “ show-place” and natural 
curiosity to the north and west of England; and repining over 
the step which he had taken in quitting—not his country, for he 
does not affect any particular nationality, but the means of 
affluence which he had abandoned by his self-expatriation. 

We shall now give a few extracts from Mr. Curwen’s political 
letters, as they relate to a period of which neither the men nor 
the measures can ever fail to be matter of interest to the lovers 
ofthistory. After the intolerance to which he had fallen a vic- 
tim, voluntarily or otherwise, in his own country ; after the ex- 
cesses which party-feeling and political bigotry had produced in 
the New World, where it had severed father from son and friend 
from friend, the worthy American was sensibly struck by the in- 
dependence of all such impulses as exhibited in the continued 
good fellowship and commercial tranquillity by which he was 
surrounded in England. Ina letter, dated August 1775, he thus 
comments on the fact :— 


‘*‘ As far as my experience reaches, I have observed that the upper 
ranks, most of the capital stockholders, and, I am told, the principal 
nobility, are for forcing supremacy of parliament over the colonies ; 
and from the middle ranks down all are opposed to it. America fur- 
nishes matter for disputes in coffee-houses, sometimes warm, but without 
abuse or ill-nature, and there it ends. It is unfashionable and even 
disreputable to look askew on one another for difference of opinion in 
political matters; the doctrine of toleration, ifnot better understood, 
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is, thank God, better practised here than in America; otherwise there 
would not be such numbers of unhappy exiles suffering every dis- 
advantage. 

* Incredible quantities of ammunition and stores, shipped and ship- 
ping from Tower-wharf for America, manifests the intention of ad- 
ministration to prosecute the plan of subjection of the colonies to 
the authority of parliament ; for that is the only dispute, as it is under- 
stood here. Administration would gladly have met the colonies half 
way or more, had there appeared any inclination to accept terms in 
any degree consistent with the honour and dignity of the mother- 
country. Now, no alternative; an absolute independence of the 
colonies on Great Britain, or an explicit acknowledgment of the 
British legislature over all the dominions of the empire. The pro- 
clamation which you will receive by this conveyance was published 
the day before yesterday at the Royal Exchange, with all the circum- 
stances of indignity the lord mayor could throw on it. 

‘Instead of the languid measures hitherto pursued, more active 
ones will succeed, and then woe to poor Massachusetts, which, like 
the scape-goat, must bear the sins of many. Do urge our remaining 
friends to flee from the destruction that will speedily overtake that 
devoted colony. 

“You will not wonder at the luxury, dissipation, and profligacy of 
manners said to reign in this capital, when you consider that the 
temptations to indulgence, fiom the lowest haunts to the most elegant 
and expensive rendezvous of the noble and polished world, are almost 
beyond the power of numbers to reckon up.” (p. 38.) 


It is curious for us, who have witnessed the result of the strug- 
gle, to look back and feel how utterly all the well-informed 
American refugees repudiated the idea of ultimate independence 
for their country. When they glanced round them, and under- 
stood the opulence, credit, resources, and power, both physical 
and mental, both external and internal, of the empire from be- 
neath whose yoke they were striving to draw out their necks, 
they shuddered at their own weakness ; and when they remem- 
bered that these mighty institutions had been the work of cen- 
turies, that generation after generation had lent its aid to the 
completion of the same magnificent idea, they were painfully re- 
minded that as, for their own land, there had been no yesterday, 
so there might equally be no to-morrow. They could not fore- 
see that Fate would work for them, even by the very tools which 
had been destined for their destruction. They were not long, 
however, ere they awoke to a far different conviction; but it 
would appear that, even then, some among them were far from 
anticipating for America a future as cloudless as that which had 
been promised to her by the “ red-hot patriots” who had brought 
about her emancipation ; for in a letter written by Mr. Curwen 
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in July 1778, he thus expresses his altered anticipations, and the 
misgivings to which they gave birth :— 


“This day I received a letter from an old friend, now in banish- 
ment with his wife and children at Halifax, conceived in the common 
plaintive strain with all letters from that quarter, complaining of the 
spiritless measures of administration and their military servants. In 
truth, vigour and activity seem not the characteristic of this nation at 
this period; the continued series of untoward events on the side of 
Great Britain, in this unnatural contest between her and the colonies, 
has, I fear, given the coup-de-grace to her glory. The sun of Britain 
is past the meridian and declining fast to the west, and America is for 
ever emancipated from the legislative authority of this once-potent 
empire; alas! no more so. The prophetic falling off of the best 
jewel from our king’s crown when on his head at coronation, is now 
accomplished by the loss of America, which I consider irrevocably 
gone; whether to their advantage is a point, I fancy, the Congress 
and I should not join issue in, The burden of supporting an inde- 
pendency with dignity is too heavy for America to bear, especially 
the mother colonies, unless the patriots there will discharge the 
troublesome public trusts and offices without pecuniary emoluments ; 
requiring a much greater degree of virtue, self-denial, and public 
spirit than I think now does, or indeed ever did, exist there, unless in 
profession.” (pp. 196, 7.) 


And now, in order to part pleasantly with Mr. Curwen, to 
whom, par parenthése, we owe a multitudinous collection of texts, 
with the names and livings, or chapels, of the worthy divines 
who delivered the sermons, and a scrupulous declaration of their 
quality, Mr. Curwen himself evidently leaning to Socinianism,— 
we'intend to extract some passages of his journal relative to an 
institution, which doubtlessly afforded the first hint to the fe- 
male chartists of that so-called political meeting, of which Miss 
Mary Ann Walker was lately the centre :— 


“December 12. Samuel H. Sparhawk called: accompanied him 
to Ladies’ Disputing Club, at King’s Arms, Cornhill. A lady pre- 
sided and acquitted herself very commendably. Question: ‘ Vas 
Adam or Eve most culpable in Paradise?’ Mrs. President addressed 
the assembly with great propriety, just accent, and pleasing voice ; 
explaining the nature of the meeting; justifying ladies appearing to 
speak in a public promiscuous assembly. She was frequently ap- 
plauded; on ascending the chair, she turned round and gracefully 
saluted the company, discovering perfect self-possession, void of all 
embarrassment. The other speakers also acquitted themselves laud- 
ably, and were frequently clapped. Some spoke, I won't say argued, 
on one side, some on the other; very little serious argument, unless 
declamation, quotations from Hudibras, &c. can be so denominated. 
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The subject afforded matter for mirth, but the most serious speeches 
turned against the mother of us all.” (p. 295.) 


All comment, either upon the “ Institution” itself, or the sub- 
jects chosen for debate, is unnecessary; but it is a sufficiently 
curious feature in the demure reign of George the Third, and 
the grand sérieux with which the ex-judge details its absurdities, 
is eminently amusing. 

Nothing more, either as matter of local history, or mere 
amusement, can be gleaned from the biography of Mr. Curwen 
for readers on this side of the Atlantic; but we repeat our pre- 
vious conviction, that the book may make its way in America as 
a guide-book for those who purpose an acquaintance with the 
‘sights’ in England; although, here also, we are bound to con- 
fess that the descriptions given will do but scant justice to the 
subjects treated, as the whole diary is written in the same short, 
dry, staccato, parched-pea style, as the few specimens which we 
have given. We have therefore only to subjoin the fact of Mr. 
Curwen’s return to the New World in the autumn of 1784, where, 
for aught that we can learn from his correspondence, he might 
have remained in perfect safety throughout the whole period of 
his absence, had he possessed a little more courage in himself 
and trust in his fellow-citizens; for it does not appear to us that 
he was sufficiently prominent in any way to have provoked per- 
sonal aggression. In the month of October he writes from 
Salem :— 

“ This day fortnight, at half-past three, p.m., I landed on the head 
of the Long Wharf in Boston, being the first American ground I had 
touched since May 1775, when I departed from Philadelphia. It is 
no less strange than unaccountable, how low, mean, and diminutive 
every thing on shore appeared to me.” —(p. 415.) 


And here we shall take leave of Mr. Curwen, who, on inves- 
tigating his pecuniary affairs, found himself totally ruined. 
Whether he also discovered that he was widowed, or that any of 
the nearest and dearest ties of nature had been rent away during 
his voluntary self-expatriation, we are wholly ignorant, as his 
letters contain no mention whatever of his domestic position. 
Be it what it might, however, we learn from his biographer that 
he lived to the advanced age of fourscore and some years, and 
ultimately died in the town of Salem, Massachusetts. Reguies- 
cat in pace ! 


The next individual of whose biography we shall take notice, 
is Colonel John Trumbull, the artist, who resided for many years 
in England, whence he finally departed in the year 1816, and 
whose name must be familiar to many of our readers. Mr. 
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Trumbull was both an amiable and an extraordinary man; not 
so much, perhaps, for his extreme efficiency in any particular 
ae of his career, as for the sound judgment, ready resources, 

igh principle, and indefatigable perseverance which he brought 
to all. Our only regret in noticing the auto-biography of this 
gentleman, arises from the utter impossibility of doing it justice 
in the space which remains to us; for his varied and active career, 
his utter disregard of danger or difficulty, his patience under 
privation, and his gratitude for kindness, make up a noble picture 
of humanity, and do honour alike to himself and to his country. 
As the journal is brought down to the year 1841, we conclude 
that Mr. Trumbull may be still living; in which case he has 
attained the patriarchal age of eighty-eight years. But we will 
let him speak for himself, after premising that he is descended 
from an ancient Scottish family of respectability. 


‘“* My father, Jonathan Trumbuli, was born at Lebanon, in 1710. 
At a very early age he was placed at Harvard College, where he be- 
came a distinguished scholar, acquiring a sound ,knowledge of the 
Hebrew, as well as of the Greek and Latin languages, and of all the 
other studies of that day. He was graduated with honour in 1727. 
He died in 1785, having been Governor of the State of Connecticut, 
by annual election, during the entire war of the revolution; and was 
the only person who, being first magistrate of a colony in America 
before the separation from Great Britain, retained the confidence of 
his countrymen through the revolution, and was annually re-elected 
governor to the end of that eventful period. 

‘My mother, Faith Robinson, daughter of John Robinson, minis- 
ter of Duxbury, in Massachusetts, was understood to be great grand- 
daughter of John Robinson, the father of the pilgrims who led our 
puritan ancestors (his parishioners) out of England, in the reign of 
James V., and resided with them some years at Leyden in Holland ; 
until, in 1620, they emigrated to Plymouth in Massachusetts, and 
there, among other acts of wisdom and piety, laid the foundations of 
that system of education in town schools, which has since been 
extended so widely over the northern and western parts of the United 
States, forming the glory and the defence, the decus atque tutamen, 
of our country.” (pp. 2, 3.) 


The infancy of Mr. Trumbull was one of sickness and suffer- 
ing; and he makes affectionate mention of the untiring and de- 
voted care of his mother, to whose tenderness and skill he attri- 
butes the preservation of his life. 

When nearly five years of age he had a severe fall, by which 
he lost the use of his left eye; a fact which was not, however, 
discovered for some years afterwards, and then simply by acci- 
dent. The anecdote that follows is not only admirable in itself, 
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but more than usually interesting at the present moment, when 
Father Matthew and the Temperance Societies are making such 
multitudinous proselytes. ‘The moral courage of the savage, un- 
fettered by sath or pledge, speaks more directly to the heart than 
a hundred homilies; and must excite respect, even where it fails 
to produce emulation. 


** At the age of nine or ten, a circumstance occurred which deserves 
to be written on adamant. In the wars of New England with the ab- 
origines, the Mohegan tribe of Indians early became friends of the 
English. Their favourite ground was on the banks of the river (now 
the Thames) between New London and Norwich. . . . . . The 
government of this tribe had become hereditary in the family of the 
celebrated chief Uncas. . . . Among these hunters was one 
named Zachary, of the royal race, an excellent hunter, but as drunken 
and worthless an Indian as ever lived. When he had somewhat 
passed the age of fifty, several members of the royal family who stood 
between Zachary and the throne of his tribe died, and he found him- 
self with only one life between him and empire. In this moment his 
better genius resumed its sway, and he reflected seriously, ‘ How can 
such a drunken wretch as I am, aspire to be the chief of this honour- 
able race ? what will my people say, and how will the shades of my 
noble ancestors look down indignant upon such a base successor ? 
I succeed to the great Uncas? J will drink no more.’ He solemnly 
resolved never again to taste any drink but water, and he kept his 
resolution. 

‘I had heard this story, and did not entirely believe it; for, young 
as I was, I already partook in the prevailing contempt for Indians. 

‘ One day the mischievous thought struck me to try 
the sincerity of the old man’s temperance. Onr family were seated 
at dinner, and there was excellent home-brewed beer on the table. I 
addressed the old chief,—‘ Zachary, this beer is excellent ; will you 
taste it?’ The old man dropped his knife and fork—leaned forward 
with a stern expression; his black eye, sparkling with indignation, 
was fixed on me. ‘J ohn,’ said he, ‘ you do not know what you are 
doing. You are serving the devil, boy! Do you not know that I 
am an Indian? [I tell you that I am, and that, if I should but taste 
your beer, I could not stop until I got to rum, and became again the 
drunken, contemptible wretch your father remembers me to have been. 
John, while you live, never again tempt any man to break a good 
resolution.’ Socrates never uttered a more valuable precept; De- 
mosthenes could not have given it in more solemn tones of eloquence. 
I was thunderstruck. My parents were deeply affected ; they looked 
at each other, at me, and at the venerable old Indian, with deep feel- 
ings of awe and respect. They afterwards frequently reminded me 
of the scene, and charged me never to forget it. Zachary lived to 
pass the age of eighty, and sacredly kept his resolution. He is 
buried in the royal burial-place of his tribe, near the beautiful falls 
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of the Yantic, the western branch of the Thames. I visited the grave 
of the old chief lately, and there repeated to myself his inestimable 
lesson.’” (pp. 8, 9.) 


About this period, the father of Mr. Trumbull, who had been 
for years an affluent merchant, lost in one season almost every 
vessel, and all the property which he had upon the ocean; and 
found himself suddenly reduced from opulence almost to poverty. 
His eldest son, and partner, of course shared his fate; while he 
himself had already attained to too great an age to afford him 
even the faintest hope of being enabled to retrieve his affairs. 
The depression of the domestic circle, acting upon the suscepti- 
ble temperament of the weakly boy, rendered him less capable 
than ever of competing with his young companions in their bois- 
terous sports; and he gradually withdrew himself from their 
amusements, and shutting himself into his own room during the 
hours of recreation, he devoted all his leisure hours to his pencil 
and his books. For him, study was the most welcome pastime ; 
the want of pocket-money put him beyond the temptation of 
joining in expensive excursions or frolics; and it was conse- 
quently not surprising, that the progress which he made asto- 
nished those around him. 


“«Thus I went forward,’ he says, ‘ without interruption, and at 
the age of twelve might have been admitted to enter college; for I 
had then read Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, 
and Juvenal, in Latin; the Greek Testament and Homer’s Iliad in 
Greek; and was thoroughly versed in geography, ancient and mo- 
dern, in studying which I had the advantage (then rare) of a twenty- 
inch globe. I had also read with care Rollin’s History of Ancient 
Nations ; also his History of the Roman Republic, Mr. Crevier’s con- 
tinnation of the History of the Emperors, and Rollin’s Arts and 
Sciences of the Ancient Nations.’”’ (p. 9.) 


Before he was sixteen years of age, the tutor of young Trum- 
bull informed his father that he could teach him little more, and 
that he was fully qualified for college. The intelligence was 
agreeable to the old gentleman, who could not fail to appreciate 
the talents and perseverance of his son, and he immediately sug- 
gested it to the youth; but the names of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
of Zeuxis and Apelles, had become familiar to the young stu- 
dent:—those names were hallowed by a renown which had 
existed throughout two thousand years, and the spell was strong 
upon his spirit. He contrasted their graceful, enduring, and re- 
fining fames with the reputation of heroes and of statesmen : 
none had survived so long and brilliant as they might be; the one 
was written in the characters of blood, and the other in those of 
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subserviency and deceit. He had not read only, he had thought ; 
and with thought came enthusiasm, and with enthusiasm cou- 
rage: the strong mind overmastered the fragile frame, and the 
leading passion sufficed to supply the hitherto silent student 
with arguments, and such arguments as were intelligible even to 
the most worldly. He pleaded the expense of a collegiate edu- 
cation, the turmoil and restlessness of a professional existence, 
and the necessity, after quitting college, of commencing a course 
of study necessary to the particular line of life which he might 
select. Rendered bold by the exaction of his genius, the gifted 
boy took the opportunity of suggesting to his father the expe- 
diency of placing him under the instruction of Mr. Copley, who 
was then living in Boston, and who had already accomplished an 
enviable reputation ; reminding him, that on leaving that gentle- 
man he should possess a profession competent to afford him at 
least the means of support; and, perhaps, an opulence,enabling 
him to provide for his sisters, if not to benefit his whole family. 
The old governor was not, however, so enthusiastic as his son ; 
and as he had set his heart upon seeing him in a learned pro- 
fession, and that the object of his ambition was to settle him in 
the church, he was sent in the January of 1772 to Cambridge, 
under the care of his elder brother; who, in passing through 
Boston, was not proof against the persuasions of the young 
artist, and indulged him with a visit to the studio of Mr. Copley. 
There is a freshness in his description of the first interview, to 
which we must give a place, 


“* A mutual friend of Mr. Copley and my brother, Mr. James 
Lovell, went with us to introduce us. We found Mr. Copley dressed 
to receive a party of friends at dinner. I remember his dress and 
appearance; an elegant-looking man, dressed in a fine maroon cloth, 
with gilt buttons. This was dazzling to my unpractised eye; but his 
paintings, the first I had ever seen deserving the name, riveted, ab- 
sorbed my attention, and renewed all my desire to enter upon such a 
pursuit.” (p. 11.) 


The unusual proficiency of young Trumbull in the classics and 
other collegiate studies, rendered his existence monotonous from 
the absence of all emulative exertion. In Latin he had no com- 
petitor; in Greek two only, one of whom subsequently became 
professor of Oriental languages, and the other died a short time 
after having graduated. Fortunately, however, a family of French 
emigrants arrived at Cambridge, one of whom received pupils ; 
and the energetic young student immediately enrolled himself 
among them, defraying the expense of this additional branch of 
education from his own scanty allowance of pocket-money, rather 
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than tax the narrow means of his father with a new and un- 
expected burthen. Faithful, however, to his favourite pursuit, 
he ransacked the college library for works on the fine arts, and 
to his great delight found among others, ‘“‘ Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty,” and “ Piranesi’s Roman Ruins” engraved; while in the 
philosophical chamber he could study several of Copley’s finest 
portraits, and an ‘‘ Eruption of Mount Vesuvius,” by an Italian 
artist. These were great treasures to one who had hitherto only 
obtained a passing view of art; and with moral and natural 
philosophy, and electricity, in all which studies he took great 
interest, they sufficed to make his college-life less irksome than 
he would otherwise have found it. In 1773, Mr. Trumbull gra- 
duated as he informs us “ without applause, for I was not a 
speaker,” and returned to his native place, Lebanon ; where he 
applied himself assiduously to the pencil. But his life of quiet 
study was not to endure. It was a period fraught with fate for 
his country, and accordingly he tells us,— : 


‘In the summer and autumn of 1774, the angry discussions be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies began to assume a very serious 
tone. As the low growling of distant thunder announces the approach 
of the natural tempest, so did these discussions give evident notice 
that a moral storm was at hand, and men began to fear that the deci- 
sion of these angry questions must ere long be referred to the ultima 
ratio. 

“I caught the growing enthusiasm: the characters of Brutus, of 
Paulus Emilius, of the Scipios, were fresh in my remembrance, and 
their devoted patriotism always before my eye; besides, my father 
wag now governor of the colony, and a patriot,—of course sur- 
rounded by patriots, to whose ardent conversations I listened daily : 
it would have been strange if all this had failed to produce its natural 
effect, I sought for military information ; acquired what knowledge 
I could; soon formed a smali company from among the young men 
of the school and the village; taught them, or more properly we 
taught each other, to use the musket and to march; and military 
exercises and studies became the favourite occupation of the day.” 


(pp. 15, 16.) 


It is almost needless, after this extract, to state that Mr. Trum- 
bull took the earliest opportunity of joining the patriot army. 
Indeed, it would, as he himself remarks, have been extraordinary 
had it been otherwise, when even the females of the family were 
imbued with the belief that Mars gravior sub pace latet ; while 
that such was really the case, we gather from Mr. Trumbull 
himself, where he says :— 

‘“‘ When my mother was preparing and packing up my linen and 
clothes for this campaign, she said to me, ‘ My son, when I recollect 
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the sufferings of your infancy, with your present feebleness of consti- 
tution, and anticipate the hardships and dangers to which you are 
about to be exposed, I hardly dare to hope that we shall meet again ; 
however, in all events, my dear son, I charge you so to conduct your- 
self, that if ever I do see you again, it may be with the pride and 
delight of a mother.’” (p. 18.) 

After this Spartan injunction to her last-born, the descendant 
of the pilgrim-fathers bade him ‘‘ God speed ;” and he departed, 
full of high aspirations for the scene of contest, as aide-de-camp 
to General Spencer,-whe commanded the first regiment of the 
Connecticut forces. Mr. Trumbull’s account of the war, in so 
far as he was personally enabled to give it, is modest, manly, and 
graphic; and we regret that we cannot afford space to follow the 
artist-soldier in his new career: it must, however, suffice that his 
knowledge of drawing, by enabling him to furnish ground-plans, 
sketches of the enemy’s works, &c. was the means of intro- 
ducing him to the notice of Washington, to whom hé was ap- 
pointed second aide-de-camp; and at whose hospitable board he 
was initiated into the etiquette of refined society. From the 
period of this appointment, he was constantly in active employ- 
ment; and we are indebted to him for an anecdote of British 
generosity, which stands out in gratifying relief from a variety of 
other circumstances less welcome to our national pride. 


“« Early in October our naval preparations were completed, and our 
little fleet, composed of a brig, several gallies and gun-boats, com- 
manded by Generals Arnold and Waterbury, proceeded down the 
Lake to look for the enemy. His preparations were completed about 
the same time, and on the 11th of October the two fleets met, engaged, 
and we were defeated with total loss. General Arnold ran the 
galley which he commanded on shore, and escaped with the crew; 
the other vessels were either taken or destroyed, and their crews 
(with the exception of some who got on shore and straggled up to 
the army) with General Waterbury remained prisoners of war. 

* On this occasion Sir Guy Carleton, who commanded the hostile 
fleet and army, behaved with a degree of humanity as well as policy, 
which, if it had been generally employed by other royal commanders, 
might have exposed to great hazard the success of America. As soon 
as the action was over, Sir Guy gave orders to the surgeons of his 
own troops, to treat the wounded prisoners with the same care as 
they did his own men. He then ordered that all the other prisoners 
should be immediately brought on board his own ship, the Royal 
Charlotte, where he first treated them to a drink of grog, and then 
spoke kindly to them, praised the bravery of their conduct, regretted 
that it had not been displayed in the service of their lawful sovereign, 
and offered to send'them home to their friends, on their giving their 
parole that they would not again bear arms against Great Britain 
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until they should be exchanged. He then invited General Water- 
bury to go below with him to his cabin, and requested to see his 
commission: the moment he saw that it was aan by the Governor 
of Connecticut, (my father,) he held out his hand, and said, ‘ General 
Waterbury, I am happy to take you by the hand, now I see that you 
are not serving under a commission and orders of the rebel Congress, 
but of Governor Trumbull. You are acting under a legitimate and 
acknowledged authority. He is responsible for the abuse he has 
made of that authority. That which is a high crime in him, is but 
an error in you; it was your duty to obey him, your legitimate 
superior.’ 

“‘A few days after this defeat, a number of tow-boats approached 
our advanced post, and there lay upon their oars with a flag of truce. 
I was ordered to go down, and learn their object. I found Captain 
Craig,* with General Waterbury and the other prisoners, who had 
been taken in the recent action, dismissed, as Sir Guy had promised, 
upon parole. The usual civilities passed between Sir James and me, 
and I received the prisoners; all were warm in their acknowledgment 
of the kindness with which they had been treated, and which appeared 
to me to have made a very dangerous impression. I therefore placed 
the boats containing the prisoners under the guns of a battery, and 
gave orders that no one should be permitted to land, and no inter- 
course take place with the troops on shore, until orders should be 
received from General Gates. I hurried to make my report to him, 
and suggested the danger of permitting these men to have any inter- 
course with our troops; accordingly they were ordered to proceed 
immediately to Skeensborough, on their way home, and they went 
forward that night without being permitted to land.” (pp. 35, 36.) 


In February 1777, the regular military career of Colonel 
Trumbull terminated, in consequence of Congress having refused 
to authorize his appointment as Deputy Adjutant-general in 
the northern department so early as the 28th of June, at which 
period he had commenced the duties of that rank by command 
of the Honourable Major-General Gates, in whom power had 
been vested to select the officers of his staff; and only recognis- 
ing his appointment from the 12th of September following. 
Colonel Trumbull considered it a point of honour to insist upon 
the ratification, by Congress, of his original nomination; and a 
correspondence ensued, which proving the determination of the 
revolutionary government to abide by their original arrangement, 
the young soldier retired in disgust, though with infinite regret, 
and shortly afterwards established himself at Boston as a profes- 
sional artist. Still, however, every military movement continued 
to be deeply interesting to his active and daring spirit; and 
when, in 1778, a plan was formed for the recovery of Rhode 


* Afterwards Sir James Craig, and Governor of Canada. 
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Island from the English, by the co-operation of the French fleet 
under Count D’Estaing, he could not resist the impulse which 
prompted him once more to take up arms; and he consequently 
offered his services to General Sullivan, to whom the command 
of the American troops had been intrusted, as a volunteer aide- 
de-camp. They were immediately accepted ; and once more he 
found himself in the midst of excitement and vicissitude. Even 
modestly as Colonel Trumbull has detailed the results of this short 
campaign, it is evident that on several occasions he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself; and the fact is proved by the circumstance 
that when, after the retreat of the American forces from Butt’s 
Hill, he once more returned to Boston, worn down with fatigue 
both of mind and body, to become the inmate of a sick bed, his 
first visitor was General Hancock, who had been President of 
Congress at the time of his resignation, and who had signed the 
mis-dated commission which drove him from the servige. Nor 
was the visit one of idle ceremony on the part of the general, 
who had hurried to his side in his illness to entreat him to re- 
move to his own house, where he could be more carefully nursed 
than at the boarding-house in which he was then lodged; and, 
although the well-timed kindness was declined, it was neverthe- 
less a triumph to which Colonel Trumbull was far from being 
insensible. He had not long resumed his pencil when an offer 
was made to him by his friends, who were greatly averse to the 
career that he had chosen, of superintending the management of 
a considerable speculation, which required that he should visit 
Europe, and which held out magnificent promises of wealth. 
They were to furnish the funds, and Mr. Trumbull to execute 
the plan, and to share with them in the anticipated profits. Their 
importunity at length succeeded, and with less difficulty that, 
during his residence at Boston, he had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Temple, (afterwards Sir John Temple, and Consul-general 
for Great Britain at New York,) who had strongly urged him to 
proceed to London, in order to study under West. The young 
artist suggested the difficulties which must arise in such an 
arrangement from his active hostility to England, and expressed 
a doubt that it would be permitted during the continuance of the 
war. His new friend, however, overruled these objections, by 
assuring him that he possessed sufficient influence to secure for 
him the sanction of the British government; and, having soon 
after embarked for England, he wrote him word thence that he 
had seen Lord George Germaine, had revealed to him every point 
of his personal history, and had received a favourable reply to his 
application, on condition that Mr. Trumbull should pursue the 
study of the fine arts, without interference of any sort in politi- 
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cal affairs ; with an assurance, that so long as he did not com- 
mit any indiscretion he should remain unmolested, but that the 
eye of precaution would be constantly upon him. ‘“ Thus,” says 
the biographist, “‘in the event of failure of my mercantile pro- 
jects, the road was open for pursuing my study of the arts, with 
increased advantages.” (p. 59. 

Mr. Trumbull left the New World in a French vessel which 
landed him at Nantes, whence he proceeded by land to Paris; 
and his remarks upon the people, and the country through which 
he passed, are shrewd and graphic. In that capital he learned 
that Charleston had been taken, and that the English were over- 
running the southern States. This news terminated all hope of 
accomplishing his commercial project, his funds consisting of 
public securities of Congress, of which the value was annihilated 
by adversity; and he resolved in consequence to remove at once 
to London, and there await a possible change. Dr. Franklin, 
whom he met in Paris, had provided him with a letter to Mr. 
West, which he hastened to deliver. Here is an account of the 
result. 


‘*T presented the letter of Dr. Franklin to Mr. West, and of course 
was most kindly received. His first question was, whether I had 
brought with me any specimen of my work, by which he could judge 
of my talent and the progress I had made; and when I answered that 
I had not, he said, ‘ Then look around the room, and see if there is 
any thing which you would like to copy.’ I did so; and, from the 
many which adorned his painting-room, I selected a beautiful small 
round picture of a mother and two children, Mr. West looked keenly 
at ine, and asked, ‘ Do you know what you have chosen?’ ‘No, sir.’ 
‘That, Mr. Trumbull, is called the Madonna della Sedia, the Ma- 
donna of the Chair, one of the most admired works of Raphael; the 
selection of such a work is a good omen. In an adjoining room I will 
introduce you to a young countryman of ours, who is studying with 
me; he will show you where to find the necessary colours, tools, &c., 
and you will make your copy in the same room,’ Here began my 
acquaintance with Mr. Stuart, who was afterwards so celebrated for 
his admirable portraits. With his assistance, I prepared my materials 
and proceeded to my work. When Mr. West afterwards came into 
the room to see how I went on, he found me commencing my outline 
without the usual aid of squares. ‘Do you expect to get a correct 
outline by your eye only? ‘ Yes, sir; at least I mean to try.’ ‘I 
wish you success.’ His curiosity was excited, and he made a visit 
daily to mark my progress, but forbore to offer me any advice or in- 
struction. When the copy was finished, and he had examined it care- 
fully, he said: ‘ Mr, Trumbull, I have now no hesitation to say, that 
nature intended you for a painter. You possess the essential quali- 
ties ; nothing more is necessary but careful and assiduous cultivation.’ 
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With this stimulant, I devoted myself assiduously to the study of the 
art, allowing little time to make myself acquainted with the curiosi- 
ties and amusements of the city.” (pp. 66, 67.) 


The defection of General Arnold from the American cause, 
and the death of Major André, who had been the Deputy Ad- 
A cpm of the British army while Colonel Trumbull had 

eld the same rank in that of America, drew upon him the sus- 
picion of the loyalist emigrants, who immediately took steps to 
undermine him with the English government; and when an 
order was issued for the apprehension of Major Tyler of the 
rebel army as a spy, Sir Benjamin Thompson (afterwards Count 
Rumford) instructed Mr. Bond of the police, when serving the 
warrant, to secure at the same time the person and papers of Mr. 
Trumbull, who lodged in the same house. Warning was, how- 
ever, given to Major Tyler by a young countryman who met him 
at dinner, having previously learnt the intention to arrest him, 
and he immediately left the table and escaped to the continent. 
Mr. Trumbull was not so fortunate; he was arrested, carried be- 
fore the magistrates, to whom he avowed his identity, and was 
conveyed to Tothill-fields Bridewell for the night; when, owing 
to the crowded state of the place, (Lord George Gordon’s mob 
having destroyed all the prisons in London except Clerkenwell,) 
he shared his bed with a highwayman! The following morning 
he was again examined and committed to jail, but having expos- 
tulated against being confined with felons of every description, 
the sitting magistrate civilly offered to convey a note for him to 
Lord George Germaine, who in his turn returned a very polite 
answer to Mr. Trumbull, permitting him to select any prison in 
the kingdom, ‘“‘ from the Tower down,” during the period of his 
incarceration ; the only object being the safe custody of his per- 
son, and not the infliction of unnecessary inconvenience or vexa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, dreading the expense attend- 
ant upon imprisonment in the Tower, Mr. Trumbull having 
secured a room to himself, decided on returning to Tothill-fields, 
the keeper of that prison having treated him with unusual cour- 
7 during his first incarceration. 

he position of Mr. Trumbull had now become one of ex- 
treme difficulty, even if not of absolute danger; and at that 
moment of excitement, it was calculated, not only to produce 
great personal annoyance, but even to involve his more intimate 
friends in suspicion. Mr. West immediaiely perceived this; 
and no sooner learnt the misfortune that had overtaken his 
pupil, than he resolved to ask an audience of the king, and en- 
deavour to interest the royal feelings in his fate. The interview 
is thus described :— 
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‘* Mr. West began by stating what had induced him to take the 
liberty of this intrusion,—his anxiety lest the affair of my arrest 
might involve his own character, and diminish his Majesty’s kind- 
ness,—spoke of my conduct, during the time he had known me, as 
having been so entirely devoted to the study of my profession, as to 
have Jeft no time for political intrigues, &c. &e. The king listened 
with attention, and then said, ‘ West, I have known you long, and 
have conversed with you frequently. I can recollect no occasion on 
which you have ever attempted to mislead or misinform me, and 
for that reason you have acquired my entire confidence. I fully 
believe all that you have now said, and assure you that my con- 
fidence in you is not at all diminished by this unpleasant occurrence. 
I am sorry for the young man, but he is in the hands of the law, and 
must abide the result,—I cannot interpose. Do you know whether 
his parents are living?’ ‘I think I have heard him say, that he 
has very lately received news of the death of his mother. I believe 
his father is living.’ ‘ I pity him from my soul!’ He mused a few 
moments, and then added, ‘ But, West, go to Mr. Trumbull im- 
mediately, and pledge to him my royal promise, that, in the worst 
possible event of the law, his life shall be safe.’ This message was 
delivered, and received as it deserved to be, with profound gratitude. 
I had now nothing more to apprehend than a tedious confinement, 
and that might be softened by books and my pencil.” 

. . * * 


“In the course of the winter, I received kind visits from many 
distinguished men, among whom were John Lee, lately Attorney- 
general, Charles James Fox, and others. Mr, Fox was very kind ; 
he recommended a direct application to ministers, on the ground 
of impolicy ; and added, ‘I would undertake it myself, if I thought 
I could have any influence with them; but such is the hostility 
between us, that we are not even on speaking terms. Mr. Burke has 
not lost all influence,—has not thrown away the scabbard as I have: 
I will converse with him, and desire him to visit you.’ A few days 
after Mr. Burke came to see me, and readily and kindly undertook 
the negotiation, which, after some unavoidable delay, ended in an 
order of the king in council to admit me to bail, with the condition 
that I should leave the kingdom in thirty days, and not return until 
after peace should be restored. Mr. West and Mr. Copley became 
my sureties, and I was liberated in the beginning of June, after a 
close confinement of seven months.” (pp. 76-8.) 


In a few days after he was restored to liberty, Mr. Trumbull 
left London, having resolved to return to his own country by 
Amsterdam, whence he made a tedious and dangerous voyage, 
and ultimately landed at Beverly, travelled by land to Boston, 
and then on to Lebanon, where he proceeded to settle all the 
ant consequent upon his unfortunate mercantile specu- 
ation. 
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A dangerous illness supervened, and for several montlis he 
was incapable of all exertion. His brother was engaged in 
a contract for the supply of the army, of which he required a 
confidential agent to superintend the faithful execution. The 
opportunity was tempting, as it again brought Mr. Trumbull 
into contact with his old companions in arms; and accordingly, 
as soon as he had recovered sufficient strength, he commenced 
his duty at the quarters of the army on the north river, and 
pereented himself to General Washington, by whom he was very 

indly received. He remained at New Windsor during the 
winter of 1782 and 1783, when the signing of the preliminary 
articles of peace put a stop to all further desultory pursuits. 
Again was Mr. Trumbull without a settled occupation, and his 
father took the opportunity of urging him to embrace the legal 
profession, as being calculated to give him a high position; but 
the young enthusiast pined for the arts, and once more entered 
into an elaborate defence of his predilection, dwelling with em- 
phasis upon the honours paid to artists in the glorious days of 
Greece and Athens. His father listened with the patience, but 
also with the imperturbability of a stoic; and when he had con- 
cluded his harangue, remarked that it had only fortified him in 
his conviction that his son would have made a respectable law- 
yer, from the subtlety with which he had defended a bad cause ; 
adding, that he had, nevertheless, forgotten one very important 
point in his case. When asked what it might be, he answered 
drily, ‘You appear to forget, sir, that CoNNECTICUT IS NOT 
AtuEns.” Had the young artist profited by the text, he would 
doubtlessly have saved himself many hours of anxiety and suffer- 
ing. He did not, however; and the decision being made in 
favour of the arts, he again embarked in the December of 1783 
for England. He was most cordially welcomed by Mr. West, 
as well as by Burke, who gave him some valuable hints, of which 
he afterwards regretted that he had not availed himself, relative 
to his professional studies. He goes on to state :— | 


‘** Mr. Burke was the personal friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
when I mentioned my predilection for history, and spoke of my 
intention to study especially under Mr. West, he did not appear to 
regard this preference with cordiality. I went on, however, painting 
by day at Mr. West’s house, and in the evening drawing at the 
academy. Here I frequently sat by the side of Lawrence, (afterwards 
Sir Thomas,) so celebrated for his exquisite portraits; his manner 
there was, to finish elaborately such parts of the model before him 
as struck his taste,—of course, he rarely had time to work up the 
other parts of his figure with equal care, and the whole was not un- 
Srequently out of drawing. The consequence of this bad habit of 
study may often be traced in his paintings. 
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“ In the early part of my studies in 1784, my friend, Colonel 
Wadsworth and his son were in London, and I was desired to paint 
their portraits, I attempted it,—the father dressed in gray cloth, 
sitting; the son leaning on his shoulder,—small, whole length figures. 
This picture still exists, and is, in truth, bad enough. I had the 
vanity, however, to take it to show to Sir Joshua Reynolds: the mo- 
ment he saw it, ke said, in a quick sharp tone, ‘ That coat is bad, 
sir, very bad; it is not cloth,—it is tin, bent tin.’ The criticism was 
but too true, but its severity wounded my pride, and I answered, 
(taking up the picture), ‘ I did not bring this thing to you, Sir 
Joshua, merely to be told that it is bad; I was conscious of that, 
and how could it be otherwise, considering the short time I have 
studied ; I had a hope, sir, that you would kindly have pointed out 
to me how to correct my errors.” I bowed and withdrew, and was 
cautious not again to expose my imperfect works to the criticism 
of Sir Joshua.” (pp. 91, 92.) 


Late in the following years, after having studied with assiduity 
under Mr. West, as well as at the academy, Mr. Trumbull re- 
solved to attempt a series of historical pictures, illustrative of 
the leading events of the Revolution. The death of General 
Warren at Bunker’s Hill, and of General Montgomery in the 
attack on Quebec, were the first subjects which he selected : 
both these pictures were painted in the studio of Mr. West :— 


*« ¢ And,’ says the artist, ‘ when the Bunker’s Hill was pretty far 
advanced, he said to me one day, ‘ Trumbull, will you dine with me 
to-morrow? I have invited some of our brother-artists, and wish you 
to be of the party.’ He received his friends in his painting-room, 
where, by his direction, my picture was standing in an advantageous 
light. Among the guests was Sir Joshua Reynolds, and when he 
entered the room, he immediately ran up to my picture. ‘ Why, 
West, what have you got here? This is better coloured than your 
works are generally.’ ‘ Sir Joshua, (was the reply,) you mistake: 
that is not mine,—it is the work of this young gentleman, Mr. Trum- 
bull; permit me to introduce him to you.’ Sir Joshua was at least 
as much disconcerted as I had been by the bent tin. The account 
between us was fairly balanced.” (p. 93.) 


By the advice of Mr. West, the young artist resolved on hav- 
ing this series of pictures engraved, and accordingly entered into 
arrangements with a publisher; by whom, however, it was as- 
certained, that no engraver of sufficient talent to venture upon 
such an undertaking was at the moment disengaged; a fact 
which induced Mr. Trumbull to proceed to Paris with the 
paintings, which were completed. During the preceding sum- 
mer, he had become acquainted with Mr. Jefferson, then min- 
ister for the United States in Paris, whom his political duties 
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had called for a time to London, by whom he had been earnestly 
encouraged to persevere in the national work that he had com- 
menced ; and who had, moreover, given him a pressing invitation 
to visit him in the French capital. Of this hospitable invitation 
he now determined to avail himself, and he was most cordially 
received, and introduced to David and other distinguished artists. 
We shall make but one extract from his Paris journal :— 


‘* By M. de Moustier I was presented to the Count de Vergennes, 
the Baron Breteuil, and other great men of the day. I became known 
also to the Marquis dé Biscore and De Cubiere, who married a beau- 
tiful young woman, daughter of the Countess de Bonouil; herself 
one of the most splendid women I ever met, and moving at this time 
in the first and highest orders of society. In 1795, being in Paris 
soon after the death of the miscreant Robespierre, I found the beau- 
tiful Madame de Bonouil in an obscure garret, with barely the means 
of existence. In 1799 I met her in London, living in a pretty 
house near Hyde Park, apparently at her ease. Soon after, she was 
sent to St. Petersburg by Buonaparte, who knew well how to choose 
his agents, She was there at the coronation of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and wrote to her court the following account of the cere- 
mony :— L’Empereur y marchoit en grand procession. Les as- 
sassins de son pore le précédoient. Ceux de son grand-pire le 
suivoient. Et les siens lV entourent de tout part.’* This letter was 
intercepted, and the beautiful diplomatist was conducted in safety to 
the frontiers and there dismissed, with the injunction never to enter 
the Russian dominions again, under penalty of losing her exquisite 
head.” (pp. 118, 19.) 


The journal of Mr. Trumbull is accompanied by sketches, 
both of persons and places, which, although slight, are full of 
talent. The next chapter of the work is occupied by minutes 
of a tour to the Valley of the Rhine, and criticisms on the 
different galleries visited. In November 1786, Mr. Trumbull 
returned to London, and resumed his professional labours. Of 
his picture of the ‘ Sortie from Gibraltar,” Horace Walpole 
declared, ‘‘ that he regarded it as the finest picture he had ever 
seen painted on the northern side of the Alps.” (p. 150.) And 
this opinion, combined with many others equally flattering, 
determined the artist upon endeavouring to obtain a sufficient 
number of subscribers to his series of national engravings, to 
enable him to support the necessary outlay for their completion. 
In order to effect this object, the indefatigable artist once more 
proceeded to New York, where his success was by no means 

* The emperor moved along in d procession. The murderers of his father 
preceded him ; those of his grand-father followed him; and his own surround him 
in all directions. 
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commensurate with his hopes; and thence he went forward to 
Philadelphia, where he obtained a number of subscribers, and 
also some portraits for the ‘ Declaration of Independence,” 
upon which he was at the moment at work. He then painted, 
for the Corporation of New York, a full-length portrait of 
the President :— 


*¢ ¢ At this time,’ he says, ‘ a numerous deputation from the Creek 
nation of Indians was in New York, and when this painting was 
finished, the president was curious to see the effect it would produce 
on their untutored minds.’ He therefore directed me to place the 
picture in an advantageous light, facing the door of entrance of the 
room where it was. He was dressed in full uniform, and led the way. 
When the door was thrown open, they started at seeing another ‘ great 
father’ standing in the room. One was certainly with them, and they 
were for a time mute with astonishment. At length one of the chiefs 
advanced towards the picture, and slowly stretched out his hand to 
touch it; and was still more astonished to feel, instead of a round 
object, a flat surface, cold to the touch. He started back with an 
exclamation of astonishment—‘ Ugh!’ Another then approached, 
and placing one hand on the surface and the other behind, was still 
more astounded to perceive that his hands almost met. I had been 
desirous of obtaining portraits of some of these principal men, who 
possessed a dignity of manner, form, countenance, and expression 
worthy of Roman senators, but after this I found it impracticable : 
they had received the impression that there must be magic in an art 
which could render a smooth flat surface so like to a real man. I 
however succeeded in obtaining drawings of several by stealth.” 
(pp. 164, 165.) 


These sketches are given; and noble heads they are, full of 
stern and lofty expression. The effect of the French revolution 
upon the excited minds of the American people, is admirably 
described by Mr. Trumbull: discord and violence became the 
leading characteristics of the great mass of the population; nor 
was even the Cabinet of the President free from the polluting 
taint. Amid such a state of things, there was no hope for the 
arts; and the great enterprise of Mr. Trumbull was consequently 
blighted. 


‘In the mean time, pursues our biographist, the aggressions of 
Great Britain upon our commerce became intolerable, and the ques- 
tion of peace or war with her came to be seriously agitated. The 
President, unawed by popular clamour, determined to try the effect 
of negotiation; and John Jay, chief justice of the United States, 
was appointed envoy-extraordinary to Great Britain. He did me 
the honour to offer me the situation of secretary, and I accepted the 
proposal with pleasure. 
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“It has been seen that in Europe I had been on terms of con- 
fidence with Mr. Jefferson; this continued for some time, so that in 
America, when the first mission to the States of Barbary was deter- 
termined on, it was, through him, offered to me, and declined ; but 
as the French revolution advanced, my whole soul revolted from the 
atrocities of France, while he approved or apologized for all. He 
opposed Washington, I revered him; and a coldness gradually suc- 
ceeded, until, in 1793, he invited me to dine.” (pp. 169, 70.) 


At this dinner infidel opinions were broached by one of the 
guests, amid the encouraging support of the minister ; after which 
Mr. Trumbull withdrew from the acquaintance, and merely came 
into contact with Mr. Jefferson on matters of business. In May 
1794, Mr. Jay and his suite embarked for England, where he 
was decorously but somewhat coldly received; and where he 
entered, immediately after his recognition by the government, 
into a confidential conference with Lord Grenville, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed negotiation. Among other points touched 
upon in this international arrangement was the exportation of 
cotton from the United States, on which Mr. Trumbull remarks: 


‘* Before the culture of cotton had made any considerable progress 
in the southern States, silk had received great attention in the north, 
and especially in Connecticut, my native state. Before the mission 
of Mr. Jay, almost all the dry, sandy, unproductive soil in the state 
had been planted with mulberry trees, particularly the vicinity of 
New Haven, Mansfield, &c., and not only was the quantity of the 
silk produced considerable, but attempts had been made, with some 
success, to manufacture silk goods, particularly at Hartford; so that, 
in 1793, an agent from that city presented himself to President 
Washington at Philadelphia, offering for sale specimens of silk ma- 
nufacture there of so good a quality, that the President purchased 
some yards, as did many other persons, friends of domestic industry. 
I asked the opinion of Mr. Titford, a considerable manufacturer of 
Spitalfields, of the quality of this silk; and after examining it care- 
fully, he pronounced the quality to be excellent: he expressed great 
surprise, when told that the silk was both grown and manufactured 
in Connecticut; and assured me that if the people there would raise 
such silk and ship it to London in its raw state, they might rely upon 
receiving the highest market-price, for that there was none of a su- 
perior quality received from Italy or France. 

““ Now mark the miserable effect of that auri sacra fames, that 
hurry to become rich, which is becoming the disgrace and the curse 
of this country! No sooner did the northern people hear of the 
sudden wealth acquired at the south by the culture of cotton, which 
gives its result in one season, than silk and its mulberry trees, which 
are of slower production, though not less certain, were neglected ; so 
that, at this time, the trees have generally perished, and little silk is 
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produced in Connecticut, except at Mansfield, where the inhabitants 
have been more wise, and now receive an annual income of about 
50,000 dollars, from labour done principally by their children. If 
this culture had been pursued with proper industry and perseverance, 
silk would have become, at this time, an important and productive 
branch of national income, and we should not be seen, at this hour, 
relying upon the labour of slaves for almost the only article of direct 
remittance to Europe.” (pp. 177-9.) 


The mission of Mr. Jay once completed, Mr. Trumbull again 
occupied himself in furthering the interests of his professional 
undertaking; and during the same period was induced to join an 
immense speculation, entered into by three considerable mercan- 
tile houses in London in consequence of the failure of the corn- 
crops, and the prohibition of all distillation of spirits from corn, 
to purchase brandy in France, which could be obtained only by 
the aid of a neutral. He was to receive a fourth part of the 
profits for his services,—his partners in the enterprise incurring 
all the risks. The adventure was specious; and Mr. Trumbull 
accordingly went over to Rochefort, to make the purchases and 
despatch the cargoes; but the result of the attempt was a decided 
failure, and the young American, although he had no capital 
involved, had thrown away eight months, which, under the 
circumstances, were very precious to him; and to use his own 
words,— 


‘“‘ Having closed all my accounts in France I returned to London, 
having, in little more than two years, passed through the several va- 
rieties of a political secretary, a picture-dealer,; and a brandy mer- 
chant.”’ (p. 187.) 


In August 1796, he was appointed agent for the recovery and 
relief of American seamen impressed by Great Britain; and re- 
ceived notice from the commissioners who had been selected by 
the two nations to carry into execution the seventh article of the 
late treaty, that he had been appointed the fifth commissioner. 
Mr. Trumbull lost no time in declining the first office, the vast 
importance of the other leaving him no probable prospect of 
being able to afford sufficient attention to its duties to justify 
him in attempting to unite the two; and immediately afterwards 
he entered upon its arduous and somewhat onerous task. An 
adjournment of the board from the last day of July until the first 
of November, 1797, enabled Mr. Trumbull to start for Stutgard, 
in order to reclaim the engraved plate of his picture of Bunker's 
Hill, which had lately been completed by Mr. Miiller, of that 
city; and he resolved to go by Paris, in order to close all his 
business there. 
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M. Talleyrand was at the time minister of Foreign Affairs in 
France, and had, during his sojourn in America, been received 
with great hospitality, not only by the family of Mr. Trumbull, 
but also by several of his most intimate friends; he therefore 
furnished himself with letters to him, and felt no doubt of a warm 
and kind reception. At Calais, where he was detained until he 
could procure a passport from Paris, he forwarded the letters 
through his bankers to M. Talleyrand; but although his financial 
friends at once acknowledged the receipt of the packet, he re- 
ceived no reply from the minister, and was detained in conse- 
quence three weeks in Calais. Meanwhile, the popular excite- 
ment was becoming so violent and dangerous, that he was advised 
to leave France with all speed; and he accordingly embarked on 
board a vessel bound for Rotterdam, where he obtained from the 
resident French minister a passport by the Rhine for Stutgard, 
returning to Calais through Paris. Having taken possession of 
his painting and the copper-plate, which he found to be admi- 
rably executed, he obtained other passports from the Prussian 
and Wirtemberg ministers, but nevertheless found considerable 
difficulty in prosecuting his journey to the French capital, as 
well as in obtaining his carte de résidence after he had arrived 
there. 


*«« The next morning,’ says Mr. Trumbull, ‘I was surprised to re- 
ceive a visit from a French gentleman, M. D’Hauteval, whom I had 
known some years before as consul at Boston. He asked if I had 
yet seen the minister?’ 

‘¢ * What minister, sir ?’ 

***Oh, M. Talleyrand, to be sure.’ 

““* No, sir; I wrote to him some weeks since, and having received 
no answer, I concluded that he did not wish to recognize me, and 
that it would be thought impertinent in me to visit him.’ 

*¢QOh, no; on the contrary, he will be happy to see you. I have 
just been with him, and he told me so.’ 

*« «Tn that case, I will wait upon him without delay.’ 

‘*«T went therefore, was admitted, received with great civility, and 
invited to dine. I accepted the invitation, went, found the company 
small; among them Madame de Stael, Lucien Buonaparte, Count 
Lorigey, kc. During the dinner, Madame de Stael attempted to en- 
gage me in a conversation on the subject of American affairs ; but the 
minister cut her short with, ‘ Mais, Madame de Stael, on ne polt- 
tique pas ici.’ 

«««] conversed with Lucien Buonaparte, at whose right hand I was 
seated, on the subject of his brother’s wonderful success ; the bridges 
of Lodi, Arcola, &e. Towards the close of the dinner, a continued 
regular firing of cannon was heard: all were anxious to know the 
cause. The minister coolly replied, ‘ On annonce le traité de Cam- 
pio Formio.’” (pp. 222, 2, 3.) 
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The gratitude of M. de Talleyrand for the great and service- 
able attentions which he had received in the United States, did 
not operate sufficiently to induce him to further Mr. Trumbull’s 
interests when he required a passport to leave Paris; and find- 
ing it impossible to succeed without powerful assistance, he en- 
deavoured to recollect all the persons whom he had formerly 
known, in order to find some one among them who might lend 
his aid in this emergency. 


‘‘The name of David flashed upon my mind. His intimate con- 
nexion with Robespierre in the most horrid period of the Revolution, 
had hitherto deterred me from making any attempt to renew my 
former acquaintance with him; but now my situation appeared to be 
desperate, and he the only person of my acquaintance in France from 
whom I could flatter myself with any hope of assistance. I therefore 
went to his apartments in the Louvre, found him at home, was in- 
stantly recognised and very cordially received, although many years 
had elapsed since we had met. He immediately inquired about my 
picture of Bunker's Hill, M. Miller, and the engraving. I told him 
I had been at Stutgard, that the plate was finished to my entire satis- 
faction, that I had both plate and painting with me, and was on my 
way to London for the purpose of printing and publication; but 
found very unexpected difficulty in obtaining a passport to proceed, 
and asked him if he knew the Minister of Police, and could give me 
any assistance. He replied that he did not know the present minister ; 
‘ but 1 know his secretary, and that may do as well. Go to your hotel, 
my friend, get the picture, and return with it. In the mean time I 
will change my dress, and go with you to the police, e¢ nous verrons : 
ce tableau la vaut bien des passeports.’ 

‘**T did so, returned, and he entered the carriage with me. In our 
short drive the conversation turned, naturally, upon the strange events 
which had occurred in Paris since our first acquaintance. ‘True,’ 
said he, ‘ much blood has been shed; but it would have been well for 
the republic if 500,000 more heads had passed under the guillotine.’ 
T shuddered ; and this, thought I, is the only man on earth to whom 
I can now look for assistance in a case, which involves the question ~ 
of imprisonment or death. 

‘“‘ We arrived at the police; and, anxious as I was, I could not but 
be struck with the ludicrous effect produced upon the crowd of clerks, 
to whom by this time I was well known, when they saw me again 
enter, the bon citoyen David leaning familiarly upon my arm: he 
had broken the tendo Achillis, and was lame of one leg. 

‘“‘ He asked, in the tone of a master, for the secretary’s room ; we 
were shown in, and he immediately entered upon my cause. ‘I have 
known Mr. Trumbull these ten years: I know him to be an Ameri- 
can, and opposed to the English in their war. Je vous en réponds, 
il est bon révolutionaire tout comme nous autres,’—horrid encomium 
from such lips. ‘ Zl est grand artiste, et on fait mal de le retenir 
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dans ses occupations actuellement paisibles des arts.’ This plea 
from the Sieur David was irresistible; the secretary looked at the 
painting—admired it ; regretted that my character had been so mis- 
represented and misunderstood.—I should have a passport immedi- 
ately. ‘ But, sir, 1 must present you to the minister ; he will be pleased 
to be undeceived,—to see you and your picture.’ 

‘* We were shown into the minister's room, and presented to him. 
The same eulogy from David, the same approbation of the painting, 
and an immediate order for the passport ; the minister adding, with 
a most courteous smile, ‘I am half disposed, however, to use the 
power which I possess, and to retain in the service of the republic an 
artist of so much talent.’ The passport was immediately prepared, 
and I left the office of police in triumph; returned the most sincere 


' thanks to my friend David, took leave of him and his family, ordered 


post-horses, and was instantly upon the road for London. 

‘* Here let me pause a moment upon the character of the man from 
whom I had just received such an inestimable service. David was 
naturally a kind and warm-hearted man, but ardent, sometimes even 
violent in his feelings ; an enthusiastic admirer of the Roman repub- 
lic; and, of all the illustrious characters of Rome, he most admired 
the elder Brutus, who had sacrificed his two sons for the good of his 
country. He had painted a fine picture of this subject, and had 
wrought up his own feelings to the belief, that all which was other- 
wise dear must be sacrificed to our country. When the Revolution 
commenced in France he took the popular side, devoted all the energy 
of his character to the establishment of a republic, (that favourite phan- 
tom of the age,) and had brought himself to the full belief that, the 
blood of individuals was of no more value than water, in comparison 
with the success of his favourite theory. This gave to his public life 
the imprint of a ferocious monster, while, as a private individual, his 
primitive character of kindliness resumed its sway. No man could 
be more kind and amiable in his family ; no man could have taken a 
deeper or more ardent interest in the dangers of another than he had 
in mine, although not otherwise connected with me than as an ac- 
quaintance and a brother-artist.”’ (pp. 227-9.) 


Notwithstanding the panegyric of Mr. Trumbull, however, we 
still hold David to have been a brutal, sanguinary, and reckless 
ruffian, who cared not where the blow fell, so that it were not 
upon him or his; and we take leave to doubt whether, had his 
‘* brother-artist” been a loyalist instead of a rebel, he would have 
exerted the slightest influence to assist him. It is needless to 
say that, under such protection, Mr. Trumbull met with no fur- 
ther obstacle, but quietly pursued his way to England. In May 
1840, the commission of which he was a member finally closed, 
and with it Mr. Trumbull’s political career. In the April of the 
same year he embarked for New York, and endeavoured to esta- 


blish himself as an artist at Boston, but found the ground already 
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occupied ; and returned to the capital where he procured imme- 
diate employment. Nevertheless, for some unexplained reason, 
he again returned to England in 1808, and exercised his profes- 
sion in London with considerable success, although it was not 
sufficiently decided to enable him to compete with the attendant 
expenses; and he had just resolved to give up the struggle and 
return home definitively, when the United States declared war 
against Great Britain, and all mutual intercourse was at an end. 
On the restoration of peace, he carried his intention into effect ; 
and from that period until the year 1841, in which his bio- 
graphy closes, he steadily pursued his art, constantly employed 
by the government in adorning the capitol, and securing to him- 
self the honourable distinction of being the great historical painter 
of his country. One incident alone paralysed for a time his 
honourable industry, and thus he ftelingly makes allusion to it: 


“The last picture, ‘Resignation of General Washington,’ was 
scarcely finished in April 1824, when I had the misfortune to lose my 
wife, who had been the faithful and beloved companion of all the 
vicissitudes of twenty-four years. She was the perfect impersonifica- 
tion of truth and sincerity, wise to counsel, kind to console; by far 
the more important and moral half of me, and withal beautiful beyond 
the usual beauty of women!” (p. 276.) 


Pecuniary embarrassments had long harassed the mind and 
— of Mr. Trumbull; and, after his paintings were placed in 
the capitol, he tells us :— 


“‘ My debts were paid, but I had the world before me to begin anew. 
I had passed the term of threescore years and ten, the allotted period 
of human life. My best friend was removed from me, and I had no 
child. A sense of loneliness began to creep over my mind, yet my 
hand was steady, and my sight good; and I felt the vis vite strong 
within me.” (p. 287.) 


Mr. Trumbull’s final arrangement was to make over, by con- 
tract, to Yaie College in New Haven, all his paintings still unsold, 
and to receive in return a life-annuity ; to which he annexed the 
condition, that after his decease the proceeds of the exhibition 
should be for ever applied in aid of the education of the indigent 
students of that college. A handsome fire-proof building was 
erected for their reception; and the Trumbull Gallery is now 
the distinguishing feature of the Institution. Interesting to 
strangers from its intrinsic merits, it is no less useful to students, 
both as a model for imitation and an incentive to exertion ; the 
source of subsistence to struggling talent, and the memorial of 
its founder’s benevolent sympathy in the trials and difficulties of 
others. 
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Art. X.—The Occult Sciences. The Philosophy of Magic, Pro- 
digies, and apparent Miracles. From the French of Eusébe 
Salverte: with Notes, illustrative, explanatory, and critical. 
By Anthony Todd Thompson, M.D., F.L.S. In 2 vols. 
Bentley : London, 1846. 


Tue work from which the above translation has been made, 
though published long since, has been known only to a few of the 
literary world. The present form is far more valuable than the 
original, from much objectionable matter having been removed, 
and from the philosophical knowledge of the well-known transla- 
tor, which he has thrown Mto notices as exact, as judicious. 
Eusébe Salverte was born in Paris in 1771. His father held a 
high situation in the Finance department, and destined his son 
for the profession of the law. Salverte, after a brilliant career of 
study, became an “ avocat du roi.” Unhappily for him (for we 
cannot share in the revolutionary sentiments of even M. Arago), 
the French revolution led him away by its meteor light from the 
proper path of his legal duties. He however soon became dis- 
gusted with the glories of the empire, and devoted himself to 
studies in languages, science, and political economy, during the 
whole course of its garish splendour. In 1828, however, he had 
the honour of representing one of the electoral districts cf Paris, 
in the Chamber of Deputies. For eleven years he continued in 
the honourable discharge of his legislative functions. After the 
three “immortal” days, (we use the language of M. Arago,) which 
were the death of the elder branch of the Bourbon dynasty, Sal- 
verte refused the office of Director-general of the Posts. Ata 
later period he was tendered a ministerial appointment, but he 
coupled his acceptance of it with conditions so stringent and 
liberal, that it was almost necessarily refused. To him, however, 
the public are indebted to a great extent for the suppression of 
those dens of infamy, the gaming-houses of Paris, a moral trophy 
of no mean value. Such was the career of this child of science, 
exhibiting, like that of many of our scientific men, a singular com- 
bination of liberalism and science. The learned editor of the 
work has of course had to deal with some of the errors of the 
period in which Salverte wrote, and has very properly expunged 
them from the present work. This is candidly stated at the 
commencement of the book, in the following words :-— 


‘“‘ For the above reasons, in andertaking the task of editing these 
volumes, I have felt it my duty to expunge from their pages every pas- 
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sage referring to the Sacred Volume; and, at the same time, to change 
somewhat the title of the work, by substituting the words ‘‘ apparent 
miracles,’ for the word ‘ miracles.’ This has not been done without 
due consideration, and from a conviction that the author had no cor- 
rect idea of miracles, and consequently could not be supposed to re- 
gard those of the Bible as objects of belief. I consider it necessary, 
however, after this assertion, to lay before the reader my own opinions 
of the distinction between real and apparent miracles. But before 
doing so, I must disown my belief in an opinion often put forth, that 
the indulgence of a certain degree of scepticism tends to improve ar- 
gumentative acuteness; on the contrary, in clouding with a doubtful 
light both truth and error, it creates a tendency to make error as 
worthy of assent as truth.” (p. xvii.) 


The editor next, and most justly, defines a real miracle to be 
a new and extraordinary circumstance added to the course of 
events, certainly no violation of the laws of nature, but Deity 
operating on the usual phenomena of the universe. He then in- 
dicates the Deluge as illustrative of his opinion, and confutes the 
absurd theories of Burnet and Whiston. The latter, however 
confirmed by the singular Egyptian analogy, which expresses 
Comet, Deluge, and Evil Spirit by the word Typhon, is satis- 
factorily refuted from two out of three principles adduced by our 
author, for to the second we somewhat demur. Ist. That the axis 
of the earth has undergone no change. 2dly. The present state of 
geological deposits. 3dly. The united authority of La Grange and 
La Place, confirming the conjecture of Newton, that though great 
irregularitfes may occur in the action of one planet on another, 
yet they are counterbalanced by the period of every planet’s re- 
volution and its mean distance from the sun being unassailable 
by change. After a very clear distinction between the super- 
natural and the lying frauds of Romish superstition, dealing in 
passing some powerful blows on mesmerism, he proceeds to in- 
vestigate the second sight, and such physical phenomena as have 
been artfully applied by impostors to give themselves a miracu- 
lous authority. We shall for the present pass the editor’s remarks 
on these points, and proceed to the body of the work of Salverte 
himself, who deals in the first instance with the prodigies recorded 
in antiquity. Justly does he class the marvellous as the portion 
of the ignorant. We candidly own, however, we agree with nei- 
ther Salverte nor his editor, in rejecting Dion Cassius’s account 
of a shower of quicksilver. Dr. Thompson meets the question 
by the fact, that the condensation of mercury in the atmosphere, 
which must have been absorbed in vapour, is a matter of utter im- 
possibility. We have seen with our own eyes such extraordinary 
showers, as to make us pause at rejecting this. The sheet iron 
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that fell around Captain Beechey on the polar expedition, the 
wonderful aerolithes that are constantly falling, the fire-balls that 
struck Captain Spencer’s ship in the Mediterranean, and which 
would without great care have fired it, and which were com- 
pared by all who saw them to the bolts of Jove, create in our 
minds great doubt in the negation of many ancient stories. We 
entertain no doubt of the formation of the aerolithes in the atmo- 
sphere, whether Chladin’s theory of these being masses revolving 
around the earth be true or not. The credulity that listens to 
the “locutus Bos,” and the candid admission of many of their 
prodigies as simply Jusus Nature, we apprehend differ widely. 
The Academy of Sciences in Paris vouches to the fact of the 
existence of a breast on the left thigh of a woman, with which 
she nourished her own and other children: had Livy told that 
story, we should have discredited a fact. The tale of Niobe trans- 
formed to stone, Pausanias had partly realized on Mount Si- 
pylus, which resembled a weeping female figure, when traced 
in outline, from a distance. ‘These resemblances of chains of 
mountains to human figures and profiles are not uncommon. 
Every one is familiar with the ‘umaiieiihs portrait of Lord Hood, 
exhibited by the junction of the mountainous heights at the 
entrance of Rio Janeiro; and it only requires the poet's eye to 
enrich the natural features by connecting them with mental asso- 
ciations. Many explanations offered by Salverte in his third 
chapter, chiefly relative to figurative expression, will be consi- 
dered strained ; but this is mostly the case with writers like him- 
self, who seek to explain everything, and who are carried away 
by the great leading law of their subject. Few things are more 
amusing, however, than when such a writer as Larcher asserts that 
the story that Roxana bore an acephalous child, is alone sufficient 
to induce us to discredit Ktesias altogether. Salverte remarks, 
and justly, that an ordinary medical dictionary would have shown 
the commentator on Herodotus that such things are possible. 
A work that has gone through twenty-two editions certainly 
ought not to be deficient in an ordinary point of physical infor- 
mation. While under this same head of errors on antique sub- 
jects, we have to note that it was commonly thought an exagge- 
ration that any bird should enter the crocodile’s jaws and free 
him from leeches ;* yet Geoffroy St. Hilaire saw the dottrel, or 
“little ring plover,” free the crocodile from the insect suckers 
which attach themselves to the interior of its mouth, exactly as 
the ancient Egyptians described the process. Few modern ex- 
planations of ancient phenomena have been more satisfactory 
than the celebrated interpretation of the Chimera, furnished by 


* Herod. Euterpe. Ixviii. Schweigh. 
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Captain Beaufort, and yet even this has been questioned, and 
there must ever exist great difficulty in separating the figura- 
tive from the positive, and the poetical from the actual. The 
mysterious showers of blood of the antients are now resolvable 
into an absorption into the atmosphere of a red and colouring 
lichen, according to Baron Wrangel; or of an alga, according to 
another naturalist. 

From this subject we pass to the practices of the Thaumatur- 
gists, or wonder-workers. Salverte strives under this head to 
prove that the ancient world classed physical agents as spirits. 
We do not deny that their actions, as in the demons of the mine, 
have been often so considered ; but we cannot think that a my- 
thology so enchanting was intended originally even for those beau- 
tiful moral illustrations drawn from it by Socrates. We rather 
think he made it figurative, than that such was the intention of 
the first framers of it. The elfin legends are nearly as beau- 
tiful, and surely they had no such connexion originally. It 
would be rather hard to work out of the following tale from 
Cromek any thing of this character : 


** One of the tricks of the Scottish elves, for they were not always 
beneficent, was stealing new-born infants, and replacing them with 
monsters, These thefts were committed in order to enable them to 
pay tithe to the devil with the stolen child, instead of one of their own 
brood, a tribute, which they were obliged to pay every seventh year. 
A beautiful child, of Caerlaveroc, in Nithsdale, was thus changed, 
on the seeond day of its birth, and its place supplied by a hideous 
elf. The servant, to whom the changeling was entrusted in the ab- 
sence of her mistress, however, discovered the trick. She could not 
perform her other work, owing to the fretfulness of the changeling ; 
but the elf, hearing her complain, started up and performed all her 
work, and on her mistress’s approach returned to the cradle. She 
told her mistress her discovery, and at the same time said, ‘ I'll work 
a pirn for the wee diel.’ With this she barred every outlet in the 
room; and, when the embers were glowing, undressed the elf, and 
threw it upon the fire. It uttered the wildest and most piercing yells, 
and in a moment the fairies were heard moaning, and rattling at the 
window-boards and the door. ‘In the name o’ God bring back the 
bairn,’ cried the servant. The window flew up; the earthly child 
was laid unharmed on the mother’s lap, while its grisly substitute 
flew up the chimney with a loud laugh.” —(‘ Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song.’ p. 308.) 


There can be no doubt that though much of this be explain- 
able, still that a larger portion will always remain in its own 
** Faerie Land,” and shun the light of investigation. 

The portion of his work in which Salverte attempts to explain 
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by ventriloquism much of ancient oracular divination, is well 
elaborated, and certainly in some instances appears the fact ; and 
it is remarkable that both the Witch of Endor and the Pythia 
receive the same denomination of ventriloquist. When Pytha- 
goras addressed the river Nessus, and was answered by a voice 
from the stream, “I greet thee, Pythagoras,” the effect might 
have been thus produced; and connivances with the oracle in the 
household of the king might have produced even that very sin- 
gular divination with which Delphi furnished Croesus, for it is 
perfectly clear that many of the oracles sought ambiguity and 
not clearness in numerous instances. The reverse of this must 
must have been the fact, had they enjoyed their pretended 
powers. From the ancient oracles the author passes to ‘‘ Secret 
Societies,” such as the Vehm-Gerichte, the Rosicrucians, and 
others. His observations under these heads will be read with 
deep interest; we believe even the great Leibnitz himself was 
much indebted to a secret society at Nuremburg, for much valu- 
able information. It is perfectly possible that societies directing 
their attention to the occult branches should attain, with the 
wonders of modern science at their command, which many of them 
enjoyed, a strong hold over the spirits of the uninformed to an 
influence little short of the magical. The following description 
of the initiation into the thaumaturgic mysteries, is perhaps 
unmatched in any existing work : 


“ After having been for many days submitted to various prepara- 
tions, the design of which was hidden from him, and their nature dis- 
guised by religious ceremonies, the aspirant entered upon a course of 
apparent miracles, with the issue of which he was ignorant ; and from 
beholding which he was uncertain whether he should be permitted to 
emerge a victor. 

* At first he seemed to be placed immovably ; and, as it were, en- 
chained in the depth of an obscurity as profound as that of the 
infernal regions; and although now and then flashes of light broke 
for a moment the darkness which surrounded him, horrors only were 
revealed to him. By these transient flashes, he caught glimpses of 
monstrous phantoms and awful spectres; he heard near him the 
hissing of serpents and the howling of wild beasts, and echo re- 
peated and prolonged in the distance these noises, so well calculated 
to excite alarm. During the calmer intervals, such were the over- 
powering emotions awakened in his mind, that a slight rustling, or 
even an agreeable sound, made him tremble. The scene next became 
lighted up; and suddenly he perceived a change coming over the 
aspect of the place and its decorations ; the earth trembled and raised 
itself up, almost into a mountain, and again sunk into a profound 
abyss. He then felt himself raised or drawn rapidly along: although 
unable to discover the impulse, he felt constrained to obey. Under 
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his eyes, whilst gazing upon them, the pictures and marbles became 
animated; the bronzes shed tears; unwieldy and colossal figures 
moved and walked; and statues uttered harmonious sounds. He 
was compelled to advance forwards, whilst awful monsters, centaurs, 
harpies, gorgons, and serpents with a hundred heads, surrounded and 
menaced him; bodiless heads grinned at him, and mocked alike his 
fear and his courage. Phantoms, bearing a perfect resemblance to 
men who had been long laid in the grave, and who whilst alive 
had been the objects of his admiration or his attachment, fluttered 
about him, and shrunk from embraces which they appeared to seek, 
Thunders rolled, lightnings flashed, water became inflamed and flowed 
in torrents of fire. A dry and solid body fermented, dissolved, and 
changed into waves of foaming blood. In one place were seen 
wretched beings in vain attempting to fill with water a shallow urn,— 
the liquid they unceasingly poured into it never rose to its top ; in 
another place the favour of the gods proved their right to this title, 
by braving the influence of boiling water, of red-hot iron, melted 
metal, and burning wood. They commanded as masters the most 
ferocious beasts; they gave the word, and venomous serpents came 
crouching at their feet; they seized asps and vipers, and tore them 
asunder, whilst the reptiles dared not to bite nor avenge themselves 
upon their tormentors. The aspirant heard near him the tones of 
a human voice, calling him and answering his questions; but the 
nearer he approached to the spot whence the sound proceeded, the 
less able was he to perceive the person by whom the words were 
uttered. “At the bottom of a narrow cavern, into which the daylight 
never penetrated, a light as bright as that of the sun, suddenly burst- 
ing forth,, discovered to him, at an immense distance, enchanted 
gardens and palaces, the beauty and the magnificence of which in- 
duced him to recognise in them the abode of the immortal gods. 
There the gods appeared to him, their presence being announced by 
the most indubitable indications. He saw and he heard them; his 
mind troubled, his imagination confused, and his reason over- 
whelmed by so many miracles, abandoned him; and, intoxicated and 
transported with admiration, he worshipped the glorious proofs of 
supernatural power, and bent in devotion before the certain presence 
of divinity.” (vol. i. p. 238.) 

Nor was the doctrine of the powers he was to acquire inferior 
to the majestic influences of initiation, We shall not injure the 
description in Salverte by any alteration : 


‘‘The minister of a divinity, by turns beneficent and revengeful, 
but ever omnipotent, he was assured that both man and the elements 
should obey him. He should be rendered capable of astonishing the 
multitude by his power of abstinence from food ; and load the igno- 
rant man with gratitude by purifying the impure beverage that ex- 
cess of thirst might oblige him to accept. He was informed that he 
should possess the power of disturbing the minds of men, of plunging 
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them into brutish stupidity or ferocious rage; of obliterating from 
their memory the recollection of their sorrows, and of freeing them 
from the power of grief. In addition, he was to be able to exalt their 
audacity or their docility into fanaticism; fulfil their most ardent 
desires in visions; and often, even without any intermediate means, 
to act on their senses and govern their will ; arbiter of their disputes, 
he would have no necessity to interrogate witnesses or to weigh opi- 
nions ; a simple ordeal should enable him to distinguish the innocent 
and truthful man from the criminal and perjured, who might be con- 
victed by him to be worthy of a dreadful and merited death. He was 
told that in their maladies men should call upon him, and at his 
voice the aid of Heaven would descend and heal their diseases; and 
he should even have the power of snatching from death the prey 
which the grim destroyer had already seized. Woe to the man who 
should offend him! he might be struck with leprosy, with blindness, 
or with death. He was further informed, that he might forbid the 
earth to yield its fruits; that he might poison the atmosphere and 
the exhalations, which would thus furnish him with arms against his 
enemies, The most terrible of the elements, fire, should be his slave ; 
at his command it would spring up spontaneously, and bewilder the 
eyes of the incredulous; water should not extinguish it: it should 
burst forth awful as thunder against his victim, and tearing open the 
bosom of the earth, compel it to engulph and devour them. The 
heavens even should be subject to his control, and he might predict 
to the anxious and fearful the variations of the weather, and the con- 
vulsions of the earth. He should have power to still the thunder, 
and to play with the lightning ; while trembling men should believe 
him to be endowed with the power of hurling it at their heads. Such 
were the promised gifts of the deity who inspired; such the tools of 
conviction by which the initiated chained to the foot of the altar all 
men, whatever their rank might be, out of the temple: all were con- 
strained to believe, to adore, and to obey.” (vol. i. p. 242.) 


The mechanical skill of the Thaumaturgist was undoubtedly 
great. The cave of Trophonius, for instance, had an aperture 
too narrow to admit a man; but as soon as the knees entered, the 
whole body, by internal machinery doubtless, was rapidly drawn 
in as by an invisible power. The temple at Eleusis also exhibits 
traces of considerable mechanical agency having formerly been at 
work init. The Indian sages conducted Apollodorus over, appa- 
rently, land agitated like a boisterous sea, which they calmed by 
striking their staves onit. This gave a signal, in the opinion of 
Salverte, to workmen who agitated a moving stage, and is 
an operation easily comprehended. We doubt, however, that 
Deedalus was a sailor; we think him an unquestionable aéronaut, 
— if indeed he did not possess the art of getting a hold on the 
atmosphere by wings, which we by no means despair of seeing ac- 
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complished. At present, amid modern marvels, we have the seri- 
ous offer made to one of our large capitalists of reaching America 
in five days, without the aid of steam, paddles, screw, or sails, 
We have also realized before us cotton so prepared, as to render 
it an agent of greater force than even gunpowder itself. Iss it 
improbable that former ages lighted on discoveries, which are 
now lost to us in numerous instances? Passing the chapter on 
‘* Mechanical Agencies,” and the next section on ‘ Optical De- 
lusions,” the pertinency of which subjects to the argument in 
question our readers can well conceive, we come to “ Invocations 
of the Dead.” Much curious information is here given, and the 
mute character of the Shade is insisted on as an evidence that 
it was produced by the phantasmagoria, or something similar. 
Brewster has contributed much to illustrate this view ; but it is 
scarcely reconcileable with numerous details in antiquity. The 
Protean changes are represented as effected by this means, and 
the facility with which images can be now thrown upon smoke, 
by the concave mirrors, affords a strong approximation to the 
solution of many pretended apparitions of antiquity. Hydros- 
tatics is similarly applied, in a subsequent part of the work, to 
explain the curious punishment of the Danaides. Weeping 
statues are referable to similar artifices; blood boiling on the 
altars, or liquefying as in that gross imposture of St. Januarius, 
which has been well explained in a recent Review. Such phe- 
nomena may be produced, by reddening sulphuric acid with 
orcanette, and mixing the tincture with spermaceti. This, at 
ten degrees above the freezing point in the centigrade, remains 
condensed, but boils at twenty. To gain this temperature, the 
warmth of the hand is quite sufficient. 

The ancient ordeal next undergoes the deep scrutiny of our 
author, and he shows very cleverly the immense heat which the 
human body, well protected, can sustain without injury. The 
priestesses of Diana Parasya, in Cappadocia, walked with naked 
feet upon burning coals; the Hirpi did the same, and the 
modern conjuror is prepared in a similar manner for his feats. 
The Hindoo pundits have a similar secret. We do not possess 
the secret that the antients doubtless did on this matter, but 
Doctor Sementini discovered that a saturated solution of alum 
preserves any part, strongly impregnated with it, from the action 
of fire, particularly if the skin is rubbed with soap after the 
application of the alum. Incombustible wood in various direc- 
tions, is supposed to be derived from a similar process. 

** Influence over animals” is next considered. The curious 
attachment of various animals to odorous plants is well shown, 
as is also their love of music,—even fishes are represented as 
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moved by it, which have been generally considered devoid of 
hearing, and certainly Pythagoras and Orpheus have at least 
a modern rival in Van Amburgh. Dr. Thompson is of opinion 
that the Psylli possessed an art in the fascination of the serpent 
not at present known, save possibly in Egypt and Hindistaun. 
He adduces an instance from “ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs,” in 
proof that the charmed serpent is poisonous: “ On the music 
stopping too suddenly, or from some other cause, the serpent, 
which had been dancing within a circle of country people, darted 
among the spectators and inflicted a wound in the throat of a 
young woman, who died in agony in half-an-hour afterwards.” 
Dr. Thompson considers, that the vibration of sound is felt over 
the whole body of the animal, and that the effect is soothing 
when the notes are harmonious. This muscular sense appears 
to us somewhat singular ; but the ear of the serpent does not seem 
eminently adapted to acute hearing. Salverte appears to lay 
great stress on the fact, that the modern Psylli went’ into the 
houses of the French, when they occupied Egypt, and could de- 
tect the presence of the serpents by smell, and tore them out 
unhurt. Our readers will find, in vol. iii, p. 325 of this Review, 
some singular details as to the Saadi of Cairo, who profess to 
enjoy the power of the ancient Psylli. The Psylli were most 
remarkable people. They never communicated the secret to 
their wives, and held it as a proof of pure strain, that their very 
infants could not be injured by the venom of the serpent: a 
powerful check also, as Salverte justly remarks, on any illicit 
intercourse of their wives, by the offspring being thus submitted 
to a test. We unhappy moderns have no such test, and among 
the Psylli alone was the saying a nullity, ‘ It is a wise father 
that knows his own child.” Still as the Psylli were somewhat 
numerous, and the protection of the infant simply depended on 
his descent from the tribe, even they might be mystified; but 
they had at any rate the satisfaction of immunity in all other 
directions. They were safe with an exception. Though a 
variety of plants are adduced as forming the snake charm, it is 
not yet known, notwithstanding that the secret rests, probably, 
among the modern Psylli at the present moment in Egypt and 
Hindistaun. 

We shall not enter into the long chapter on the “ Preparation 
of Aspirants to Initiation,” further than to hint that the account 
of Timanthes of the mysteries of Trophonius, does seem to con- 
vey the notion that the visions of the cave were produced by nar- 
cotics, and that the singular powers of strength ascribed to myrrh 
by Apuleius are certainly not now possessed by the substance 
that bears that name. There appears to have been a secret in 
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the enacting of the many prodigies of valour performed by the 
ancient world, in some instances by the swallowing of a drug, 
that formed a powerful stimulant and strengthener to the nerves ; 
and Salverte hints, that the unhappy victims of Suttee receive 
some such potion. The no less unhappy victims of the Inquisi- 
tion, also, seem sometimes to have been enabled to undergo any 
pain of the Question by a previous preparation. One of the 
Grand Inquisitors complained of freedom from pain on the part 
of his victims on one occasion. 

There can be no doubt, also, that the infallible attendants on 
magical rites, smoke, unguents, and perfumes, contributed in no 
small degree to the delusions. It is perfectly evident, that the 
real material employed was concealed under the application of 
something else; nor would even the witch-cauldron of Macbeth, 
though made by Shakspeare to assume a metaphysical character, 
be bereft of the needful incantation potions. The anointing of the 
witch, and the belief of some witches that they really flew in the 
air, is well shown in this portion of the work, as well as that act 
of thaumaturgical vengeance by which, in the case of Pentheus, 
the application of belladonna caused him to affirm he saw two 
suns,—two Thebes. Opium alone, on the uninitiated to its opera- 
tion, would cause many persons to believe that they had seen a 
magic world, by the singular delusions that it summons before 
the recipient of it. In all ages, Salverte remarks, the witches 
have outnumbered the wizards, which he attributes to the greater 
impressiveness of the sex. In fact, the influence of the imagi- 
nation has operated largely in the production of spectres. What 
can be more natural than the vision that appeared to Brutus 
before the battle of Philippi? His thoughts full of the impend- 
ing strife, his mind revolving the questionable character of the 
great deed of his life, his murdered friend fresh in the soul’s eye,— 
the very image left on the memory! The writer of this has nearly 
experienced the very same emotions, from the shock received 
by the intelligence of the sudden death of a friend. He fancied 
him, when the lone hour of night came on, standing immediately 
before him, sad and sorrowful ; and it required all his nerve, on 
this and a former occasion, to rid his spirit of its visionary ter- 
rors, by walking up to the spot and thrusting his hand through 
the impalpable, to get perfectly rid of the mental fallacy. Then, 
again, those singular delusions of optical sense in some coun- 
tries, such as the Spectre of the Brocken, must deeply aid the 
visionary. We believe this feeling to be an inherent principle 
of temperament in some very amiable natures, for were it other- 
wise we should have no Swedenborgians. Medicine and ap- 
parent abstinence from food, were also implements of power 
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carefully applied by the Thaumaturgists. We have Abaris and 
Epimenides given as eminent instances of the last by our author. 
Let'us look at the singular legends of these men. Abaris had 
an arrow that always pointed to his home, and he was a Hyper- 
borean. What was this but a compass? By it, Suidas informs 
us Abaris traversed the wind. Pythagoras seized this golden 
arrow, (a magnet gilded,) and compelled Abaris to explain it. 
The only oracle it could give forth, was the indication of the 
source of magnetic attraction. We think Epimenides harshly 
dealt with by Dr.. Thompson. 4 prophet is the expression 
which St. Paul gives to him, and we think he would scarce have 
received this title unless he had been an dyyp @eis, and not the 
undignified impostor that Dr. Thompson describes him. The 
apparent resuscitation of the dead is much dwelt on, as another 
of the modes of the Thaumaturgic art. Dr. Thompson shows, 
in a valuable note, that many apparent signs of death may be 
deceptive,—such as the immobility of the body; the cadaverous 
aspect ; the coldness of the surface; absence of respiration and 
pulsation; and the sunken state of even the eye itself. He gives 
as the only unquestionable signs of death, extinction of animal 
heat, rigidity of the body, in which the direction of the limb 
when changed remains, and commencing decomposition. Apollo- 
nius of Tyana was supposed to have raised the dead, but in the 
solitary instance given of his power in this respect by his bio- 
grapher, the girl only seemed to die, and he owns the plashing 
rain that fell upon her features on the pyre might have revived 
her senses. is merit simply frntivet 4 as Salverte remarks, in 
distinguishing, like Asclepiades in a precisely similar instance, 
between real and apparent death. We shall not here discuss, 
but reserve for a later period of this article, the vast difference 
between this and the instances recorded in the Gospel narrative. 

Passing the account of “ Poisons,” we proceed to “‘ Predictions 
of the Thaumaturgists infiuencing Agriculture.” The diagnosis by 
which Pythagoras and others are stated to have arrived at infor- 
mation as to the approach of earthquakes appears reasonable, 
though veiled in profound mystery: the tasting of the well water 
was possibly no bad criterion. Pherecydes, the master of Pytha- 
goras, announced to the inhabitants of Samos an approaching 
earthquake by this process. This cognizance of approximate 
physical circumstances was doubtless a portion of the physical 
history of that school, from which the author of the “ Vestiges 
of the Creation” has borrowed his theory of the earth. 

Passing meteorology as applied to magic, we come to a singular 
chapter, which claims as electricians Prometheus, Tarchon, Nu- 
ma, Tullus Hostilius, Salmonius, Zoroaster, and others. The 
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singular rites of Jupiter Elycius, which Numa drew from Egeria’s 
teaching, and to which Tullus Hostilius fell a victim, certainly 
have the appearance of an attempt to obtain conclusions from 
electrical phenomena. The goddess instructed Numa “ ful- 
men piare,” or in modern language to conduct lightning to a 
harmless point, the death of Tullus, when confessedly employed 
in their rites, as stated by thunder, the remarkable account of 
Salmonius, and the titles given to Jupiter of “ Kataibates” and 
Elicius, distinguishing between that which descends, and in the 
fearful and destructive power of ground-lightning devastates the 
earth, and that in which it is harmlessly elicited,—all this cer- 
tainly does look wondrous like a knowledge of electricity at a 
very early period. Prometheus, in that extraordinary detail of 
the benefits he had conferred on his kindred Earth, as detailed by 
ZEschylus, mentions pisyord ejpara, “ signs of fire.” Schutz re- 
fers this to lightnings; Blomfield says ‘‘ loquitur de ¢uruposayteia ; 
ignispicio: male Schutzius de fulguribus intelligit.” We rather 
doubt this as the whole interpretation. 'We know omens were 
drawn from the direction that the altar-flame took; but we do 
not confine this passage to that instance only. It is well known 
from Servius, that Prometheus was skilled in the art “ elicien- 
dorum fulminum,” and he states that he discovered it, and re- 
vealed it to man. The temple at Jerusalem appears to have 
been shielded by conductors, since lightning, Michaelis tells us, 
never struck it over 1000 years. The author of the ‘ Recogni- 
tions” tells us of Zoroaster, that the Persians worshipped him 
under this name as a son of Shem, who by magical power brought 
fire from heaven. This, combined with the death of this magi- 
cian, perishing by the Spirit of Fire, which he had often in- 
voked, looks vastly like an electrician consumed by his elicited 
flame. The oracles of Plethon, given by Salverte at p. 188, vol. 
ii., look wondrously like the same story, and we know well, that 
the Mongol Princess Alankava asserted that she felt a celestial 
light penetrate her bosom, and confidently affirmed that she 
should bring forth three male children of the sun. Her children, 
the Sons of Light, founded three dynasties. From one descended 
the father of the Kap-Giaks Tartars, another was the ancestor 
of the Seljuck, and from the third sprang Genghis and Tamer- 
lane. No doubt this was an attempt to show the same affinity 
with heaven that Zoroaster affected, and which he called in 
electricity to prove. Ktesias says that India was acquainted 
with the use of conductors of lightning. Porsenna was said to 

ossess, among other magical powers, that of hurling lightning on 
his foes, and the daring of Scevola, in placing his hand in the 
enchanted flame, as he possibly supposed it, of the Etruscan king 
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until consumed, is not diminished to our view by this notion, 
but on the contrary augmented. 

Nor were other natural secrets unknown to the Thaumatur- 
gists. Phosphorus contributed in no slight degree to these 
operations. The liquid preparation of this, Salverte affirms to 
have been the mixture which Nessus gave to Dejanira, as a love- 
philtre for Hercules. The description given by Salverte, at p. 
214, is most remarkably like the well-known effects of the drug. 
Naphtha, according to Procopius, is called the “ oil of Medea.” 
Salverte considers that this was the material with which she 
saturated the robe she gave Creusa. We pass the next notices 
of the ‘‘ Greek Fire,” and proceed to the subject of “‘ Explosions 
apparently Supernatural,” in which we read the following judi- 
cious remarks on that remarkable event, the interruption of the 
rebuilding of the temple by Julian. It is gratifying to hear a 
scholar, whose knowledge of physics renders him a more than 
ordinary witness to truth, giving forth the following ‘bold testi- 
mony in its behalf :— 

“‘ The Editor has no hesitation in saying, that if these explosions 
and earthquakes were not a real miracle, as he firmly believes they 
were, there are no data whatever for asserting that they were pro- 
duced by human art, as our author would imply; and, consequently, 
although they may ever remain otherwise unexplained, yet they cer- 
tainly cannot be regarded as the result of the springing of a mine. In 
favour of their being a real miracle, the prohibition of our Saviour, 
with regard to the restoration of the temple, required to be fulfilled, 
and it has been accomplished up to the present time: hence we see a 
purpose which the miracle was intended to fulfil; and in the event, 
the operation of a power adequate to the effect.” 

Salverte evidently considers gunpowder as early known to the 
world, p. 232, vol. ii. The editor gives a list of explosive sub- 
stances as destructive as gunpowder, and justly leans to the con- 
clusion that they were in many instances known to the ancient 
world, 

The last chapter that we have to consider is the ‘‘ Aid afforded 
to Magic by physical Science.” Here Salverte claims for the 
antients the “ air-gun,” ‘‘ steam,” “ the magnet,” “ the compass,” 
and the full influence of a large portion of experimental philoso- 
phy. Strong assumptions these in their behalf, and with them we 
conclude our review of this remarkable book. Many will think 
that Salverte has scarce justified his magnificent sketch of the 
power of the Thaumaturgist, by the actual means he shows him 
to possess. We shall make no comparison between his assign- 
ment of powers, and proof of their possession. But one thing he 
has made fully apparent, and in this Brewster has joined him ; 
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and it is this, that those persons principally selected the conve- 
nient points of the night season, of distance from the parties on 
whose credulity they operated, of excited temperament, of power- 
ful potions, by which the senses were nearly lost, of fumigations, 
perfumes, odours, smoke, under which action existing matters 
are not clearly discernible ; doubtless they availed themselves of 
the aid of ventriloquism, and of a deep intuition into the pro- 
perties of physical substances, and of meteorological and other 
phenomena. Well, then, is the miraculous lost to the earth in this 
detail of what may be accomplished by ordinary agents? Assuredly 
not. There is no reason why the known sequence of causes should 
not, for special reasons under all dispensations, be occasionally sus- 
pended. We had intended to have contrasted, at the close of the 
article, the false miracles and true ; but we think it as injudicious 
as unnecessary to show that real miracles are not dependent on any 
of the above clearly-proved instances of deception. He that 
could turn in open day to the disciples of John, and say, “Go 
ye, and tell John the things that ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have the 
Gospel preached unto them,” needeth not any one to distinguish 
these His deeds from the lying vanities of the heathen. The 
moral force that could invent aGospel, had never before his day ap- 
peared, nor has it since. His miraculous witness from the Father 
that he was the Son of God, was apparent from the fact that He 
wrought in open day before assembled thousands, at every period 
in which tt was demanded of Him. To contrast Him with Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Confucius, Zoroaster, Epimenides, or Pythagoras, 
would be the height of absurdity. They have lost their hold over 
men, while his faith gathers into it the Greek and the Roman, the 
Magian and the Persian, the Indian and Chinese, the intellectual 
sense of the earth; and his system is shown to be applicable to 
all the earth, while the republic of Plato, and the fire-encircled 
kingdom of the Magian Zoroaster, demonstrate alike their nar- 
rowness and infirmity. He has done more than that beautiful 
piece of speculative philosophy, the Pheedo, ever attained to; he 
has not only proved the soul to be immortal, but that it has a 
happy immortality. His cognizance of futurity was not from 
dim speculation, but from living intuition into the life to come. 
The ethics of Aristotle are beautiful for their day, but they do 
not mate with the gospel of Jesus, for their unsanctioned force 
fell faint on that philosopher’s heart; but the spirit is embol- 
dened to the love and the practice of the Gospel by the ennobling 
future both to body and soul assured within it by the recorded 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 











Art. XI.—A Practical Treatise on Weaving by Hand and 
Power-Looms. Intended as a Text-Book for Manufacturers 
and Power-Loom Engineers. By George White. Niven, 
Glasgow ; Whittaker, London. 


Tue cotton manufacture in England has been attended with ex- 
traordinary effects on seciety. It is one of the most surprising 
and gigantic manufactures that ever engrossed the attention of 
any nation, whether we view it in reference to the number of 
people employed in it, the extent and quality of its machinery, 
the ingenuity and industry of its artisans, the number and size 
of its workshops, houses, buildings, and factories, the spirit and 
enterprise of its merchants and manufacturers, the extent of its 
exports and imports, or the amazingly enhanced value iof the land 
in the more immediate neighbourhoods of its activity. 

It has crept on, however, from very small beginnings almost 
imperceptibly, and began to make its appearance early in the 
seventeenth century. In the custom-house returns, which are, 
however, not exactly correct, the cotton-wool imported for the 
year 1741 is given at 1,645,031 lbs. But it was of little conse- 
quence, and may indeed be said to have been incapable of exist- 
ing without legislative protection till the year 1768, which is a 
remarkable year in the history of the means for the production of 
this manufacture. Up to this period no one had any idea of the 
power of machinery as a means for manufacturing. Practically 
speaking, it had no existence before this period, and almost at 
once its power, as applied to the cotton manufacture, excited 
universal astonishment. In short, it had no equal. . Compared 
with it, the productive power of hand labour, which at that time 
supplied inadequately the wants of society, stood at the arith- 
metical ratio of one to three hundred. A contest and rivalry, 
however, between the cotton goods of England and India raged 
for many years, and caused such a sensation about 1770 and 80 
and upwards, that a great crisis was supposed to have arrived, 
which produced a work in 1787, warning the nation emphati- 
cally to beware of the fatal consequences which would result 
from the cotton goods of India being thrown into the market 
at reduced prices, and in greater quantities than formerly. 

Two great elements, however, were necessary for manufac- 
turing effectively by the new means,—iron, for example, which is 
undoubtedly the best material for making the machines, and coal 
for working the iron. Those countries, therefore, which were 
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provided with these necessaries were, of course, in a condition to 
make greater progress, and outstrip the efforts of every other, 
whatever might be its advantages for manufacturing merely by 
hand labour. England and India were precisely in these relative 
circumstances. The latter had indeed been the great seat of the 
cotton manufacture, from so early a period of society that we 
have now no history of its rise, or record of its introduction. It 
grew the raw material, had abundance of labour at a cheap rate, 
great natural facilities for manufacturing by hand, and moreover 
had attained a degree of perfection in the management and produc- 
tion of the goods, unequalled, and supposed to be unapproachable, 
by any other nation; and yet this very nation, with these singular 
advantages, has been obliged to yield the supremacy in her own 
department to England; a country eight or ten thousand miles 
distant, which India furnished with the raw material, and yet this 
very country of ours remarkable chiefly for the abundance of her 
coal and iron, is enabled to manufacture the material in a supe- 
rior manner, and, after giving eight times more to her artisans 
for their labour in managing it than the Indians can make it 
with the utmost exertion of their skill, carry it back to India, 
and, wonderful to tell, sell it there at a lower rate than the In- 
dians can make it for themselves! 

This was the first great triumph of machinery, and it was the 
triumph of properly directed intelligence over mere animal power. 
England’s power is thus based on her mechanical means, her 
coal and her iron, and her ability to use them. 

The firSt great idea then, in conjunction with these advantages 
that brought her resources into action and affected the results, 
was draught as applied to cotton spinning by fluted rollers. This 
great idea is the germ of England's greatness as a manufacturing 
nation. It changed the relative condition of the two nations, 
secured her the pre-eminence by the developement of her own 
resources, and established the influence of a new agency bene- 
ficial to all. The struggle was no longer the exhausting one of 
mere animal labour, which is incapable of much production. 
It was the invention of a new means to quicken and increase 
production by relieving toil; and the cotton manufacture was 
the first to present us with the complete triumph of this new 
means. 

Machinery was not only, practically speaking, first originated in 
this department, but it was also first systematized in a series of 
machines, acting conjointly on the raw material, so as to bring it 
by successive action into a manufactured state; and leave to the 
hand only the tending and guidance of the machinery, and the 
material on which it acts. 
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Mr. Arkwright, who afterwards received the title of knight, 
has the great merit of practically originating this great consum- 
mation of machinery. He patented the idea of draught by fluted 
rollers, as applied to spinning, in 1768; and this idea was found 
by him to be so comprehensive, that it guided him as a principle 
or an accessory throughout all his system of machinery. 

Cotton-spinning, as well as the spinning of all fibrous sub- 
stances, consists of two processes ; namely, the management of 
the fibres in straight and continuous lines, parallel to each other, 
and then forming a‘thread of them by twisting them so as to 
lock them together. The first process is called the preparation ; 
the second, the finishing or spinning, properly so called. These 
two processes were performed, at the time that Arkwright took 
up the subject, the one by the hand-cards, the other by the 
single-thread wheel. But as the cotton comes into the hands of 
the manufacturer in bags or bales, into which it has been squeezed 
usually in a damp state, and afterwards subjected to the action 
of a press, to diminish the size for the convenience of shipping, 
the cotton is necessarily matted by the process, and often more 
or less sandy, and mixed up with portions of the pod from im- 
perfect cleansing. The first object, therefore, is to clean and dis- 
engage it from these and all extraneous matter, and tear it as 
preparatory for carding, which was done by switching it; that 
is, the cotton was laid on a netted frame, and a woman, with a 
switch in each hand, struck it alternately with each, so that it re- 
bounded with this action from the netting, and under the process 
the foreign matter was disengaged, and fell through the netting. 

The cotton was thus prepared for being carded with the com- 
mon hand-cards: two cards were used by one person, and the 
teeth of each set made to act in opposition to the other at an 
obtuse angle, with the cotton between them. Each carding, or 
the portion taken from the cards at a time, was of course only 
the length of the breadth of the hand-card. These cardings, or 
portions of carding, were afterwards put together in lengths indi- 
vidually, to form a continuous fleece. The fleece or sliver thus 
made, was then taken to be spun or finished on the old single- 
thread wheel, and further attenuated by being drawn out and 
extended with the left hand in the act of being twisted, while 
the wheel was turned by the right. 

Mr. Arkwright’s object in performing this process by machi- 
nery was, to combine a series of spindles in a frame with the 
fluted rollers to draw the sliver or rove, so as to deliver it to 
the spindles as it was wanted by the rotation of the rollers, and 
drive both the spindles and rollers from a common centre of 
motion. 
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He was happy from the first in the arrangement which he 
made for accomplishing this combination of means, and he adopt- 
ed the spindle as in the single-thread wheel, and placed it verti- 
cally in the frame. Four of these spindles were coupled together, 
and formed what was called a head, drawn from a separate drum 
by a band, so that the four could be thrown out of what is called 
gear, without affecting the other heads in the frame. This ar- 
rangement was of course made to prevent the necessity of stop- 
ping many spindles at a time when a thread broke, as the 
workers could not then repair it without stopping the spindle to 
which it belonged. The drum, moreover, for driving the spindle 
was at first placed vertically in the frame. 

The draught was effected by three pairs of rollers. The under 
ones only were fluted, and the upper ones covered with leather 
and placed upon the fluted ones in contact, with the rove be- 
tween them. They therefore rotated together by the motion of 
the fluted rollers; and the draught between the three pairs of 
rollers was as the difference of their respective velocities. The 
rollers were placed in the machine to rotate horizontally between 
the roving and the lines of spindles in front, but a little above 
them. By this arrangement, therefore, the rove was spun into 
thread by the rotation of the spindles up to the teeth of the 
front roller as it was delivered. 

This, however, is nothing but the construction of the water- 
frame, the original of the throstle ; and the manner in which Mr. 
Arkwright expressed the new ideas of draught and twist em- 
bodied in it, evinces a great superiority in the same department 
over his predecessor, Mr. Wyatt; for though the latter recog- 
nised the same principles in spinning, he failed in reducing them 
to practice. He worked the spindles individually with geared 
wheels, like clock-work. Mr. Arkwright’s method, however, of 
driving them with bands had every advantage over this method, 
whether it is viewed in reference to speed, economy, durability, 
or simplicity. But the chief distinction between these two great 
originators was in their perception of the power of the fluted 
rollers as applicable to spinning. Mr. Wyatt seems to have ap- 
plied himself to it with so little confidence, as to beget a doubt 
whether he sufficiently appreciated the principle. With Ark- 
wright, however, it was quite otherwise; for he had no sooner 
established the principle in spinning, than he extended it to the 
subordinate departments. 

The power of machinery was evidently illimitable, if art could 
only apply it aright; and Mr, Arkwright was no small proficient 
in the art. What he had done was a mere prelude to what was 


likely to be done. If it could therefore spin, it could in his eyes 
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be made to prepare the material for spinning; and to the prepa- 
ration of the cotton Arkwright devoted himself effectually and 
successfully,—and here again Wyatt was his prototype. 

About the year 1736, Mr. Wyatt had originated a small fac- 
tory at Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham, for spinning by 
machinery ; and, though he ultimately failed in rendering it pro- 
fitable, he is entitled to all but the highest praise as an inventor 
for his originality. He is the first person ever known to have 
spun by machinery, and in 1748 he took out, through his partner 
Mr. Lewis Paul, a patent for carding by machinery. 

Neither of these agencies, however, sprung into active exist- 
ence from Mr, Wyatt; and, though they fell into disuse, their 
effects were nevertheless discoverable. How much Arkwright, 
however, may have been indebted to him, which the circumstan- 
ces related render probable, is yet doubtful. Too much stress, 
however, is sometimes apt to be laid on the fact ofa previous in- 
vention. Nothing is more likely than the invention of the same 
means by different individuals. Success, however, in this depart- 
ment is very much dependent on casual circumstances, and the 
personal qualities of the inventor. Wyatt, for example, appears 
to have been retiring in his habits, amiable and highly intelli- 
gent, but not remarkable for energy; a feature in his character 
which may be considered as the latent source of his failure, and 
which forms a striking contrast with that of his successor; for 
one of the most remarkable traits in the character of Arkwright 
was his persevering energy, which the extraordinary and success- 
ful efforts with inefficient means sufficiently indicate. He began 
life as a barber, and continued the trade till he succeeded in 
bringing out his first machine for spinning, through a partner- 
ship which he formed with Mr. Strutt of Derby. He was then 
about his thirtieth year, and commenced a career of mechanical 
prosperity as a cotton-spinner almost unexampled. His previous 
line of life had afforded him few opportunities for exercising his 
mechanical talent; but being a mechanist of nature’s making, 
and therefore fertile in mechanical resources, his unfavourable 
situation was of little consequence ; and the more so, as machine 
making, in the true sense of the word, was not in existence ; for 
whatever passed by that name was ill made, and the principles of 
mechanics, as applicable to this department, ill understood. Ark- 
wright, indeed, was little of a theorist in the principles of any 
art. He was led on by an intuitive practical sagacity, which was 
never much aided by book knowledge, and he made little pro- 
gress in educating himself in literature, science, or morals. His 
animal energy, his decision and confidence in his own resources, 
were great, and, in short, did every thing for him that his power 
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was capable of accomplishing. His character, which contained 
much strength, was well marked, but it was the strength of a 
mind in which all its powers are concentrated and drawn in har- 
mony with an engrossing spirit of selfishness. He was therefore 
burdened with little refinement. His object was the end, wealth ; 
and the means were adopted only as they were likely to produce 
the desired effect. His conduct, moreover, was as strongly 
marked as his character, for he was overbearing, bold, and en- 
terprising. 

This constitution of mind, however, was far from unfitting him 
for the circumstances in which he was placed. He had to force 
his way up through a large class of society totally incapable of 
appreciating his genius, or of sympathizing with its creations ; and 
his projects were therefore regarded as reckless of the general 
good. The popular prejudice moreover against machinery was 
strong, in consequence of the mistaken notion in reference to its 
effect on hand labour, and the people had recourse to violence to 
rid themselves of the imaginary evil ! 

Mr. Arkwright, however, had not only this sort of opposition 
to encounter, but another of a very different complexion from a 
higher quarter ; for even after he had brought his means into an 
efficient state to bear successfully upon the whole subject ; after, 
indeed, he had overcome the difficulties with which an inventor 
struggling with poverty has ever to contend, he had the malig- 
nity of the trade arrayed in active hostility against kim, arising 
from the very success of his machinery. A mind differently con- 
stituted from his might have shared the fate of Wyatt, or the 
partial success of his contemporary Hargreaves; but to him, 
indeed, the encounter with these elements was a contest which 
he rather enjoyed; and he consequently triumphed chiefly through 
his self-sustaining power. If Arkwright, therefore, was not re- 
markably scrupulous about his means, he was treated in a spirit 
which had no sympathy with justice. The tide, however, of 
popular hostility against machinery, which so frequently greets 
the man of genius and the benefactor of mankind, had set in with 
much greater violence against Hargreaves, who, if we measure 
things by the popular delusion, deserved it less, and had less 
ability to resist it than Arkwright. There was, indeed, a great 
difference between the natural capacity and power of the two 
minds. Wyatt and Arkwright were certainly by far Hargreaves’ 
superior in originality and compass of thought. Hargreaves’ 
views, however, were limited to the bare improvement of the 
means presented in hand labour: he thought chiefly of improv- 
ing the manner of the working of the old single-thread wheel, 
and the common hand-cards. 
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Hargreaves’ object, in short, was to drive as many spindles 
with the hand as one person could manage; and a certain 
number was accordingly put vertically ina frame. The spindle 
which he adopted was that used in distaff spinning. He had 
however no flyer ; what is called a wharve was put on it, as in that 
of Arkwright’s, to receive the band by which it was driven from a 
wheel turned by the hand of the spinner, while the other was 
employed in drawing, extending, and attenuating the rove or 
fleece. This was done with a clasp which was suspended from 
the frame, and formed of two pieces, like a pair of parallel rulers, 
with the rove between them. 

Mr. Hargreaves’ improvement of the hand-cards was, in fine, 
that of making them stock-cards. He fixed the under card to a 
stock, and suspended the upper one from a spring in the framing, 
so that the upper could be worked with the whole strength of 
the carder. ‘The cards could thus be made much larger than 
previously, and the production of course proportionally increased. 
Stock-carding is thus merely hand-carding on a larger scale, and 
has consequently all its defects. As in hand-carding there is no 
production going on or effect taking place except when the cards 
are in contact, the time and power in returning the card are lost, 
and the sliver or carding is still to be made continuous by 
piecing or joining the card breadths. 

This agency has no principle capable of acting on the cotton in 
the manner required of it; continuous action on the cotton and 
a continuous delivery of the carding can be effected only by cir- 
cular carding, and the invention of this beautiful principle of 
carding as applied to cotton belongs likewise to Wyatt, or 
his partner Lewis Paul, in whose name the patent was first taken 
out, sometime after the dissolution of their partnership in 1748. 
Mr. Paul had thus at least the exclusive management of it in its 
application to practice, although he failed to establish it. 

The card, as used by Mr. Paul, was merely a roller like the 
doffer in the carding machine as commonly made. The card- 
cloth was stretched on it from end to end of the roller, and a 
concave card was fixed under it, and brought as close to it as was 
deemed proper for acting on the cotton. The roller was turned 
with a winch handle, and the cotton introduced between the two 
carding surfaces by hand ; and, when considered sufficiently done, 
taken off with an instrument called a needle stick, resembling a 
long comb. ‘The carding was thus merely the length of the rol- 
ler, with its circumference in breadth; and from the manner in 
which it was worked, the fibres were carded in the direction of 
its breadth. ; 

The process, however, as performed in this manner, could not 
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possibly succeed, since it failed in effecting the primary condition 
essential to carding; viz., the laying of the fibres in parallel lines 
continuous with the length of the fleece. The principle, how- 
ever, involved in circular carding, notwithstanding its failure, was 
too important to be overlooked; and hence it continued in use 
in different hands, although with little practical advantage, till it 
was taken up by Mr. Arkwright about the year 1767; and it 
could scarcely have fallen into better hands. Arkwright being a 
true mechanician, saw it in the proper point of view; and not 
only made it what a machine should be, efficient, to act for itself, 
that is, to supply itself with the cotton, card it, and deliver it when 
carded in a continuous fleece with the fibres in the required direc- 
tion, but he made it, as it has continued ever since, one of the 
most effective machines in all the trade, and quite essential to 
the very existence of the manufacture. 

The two great processes in spinning were thus brought by 
Arkwright under one influence of machinery with a success hi- 
therto unexampled in the world of mechanical agency ; and no 
sooner was this triumph accomplished, than he began to work 
out the magnificent idea that he had conceived, of subjecting the 
whole of the actions necessary in the manufacture of yarn to the 
influence of machinery. 

The spinning frame completed the process of spinning, pro- 
perly so called; that is, the twisting of the yarn, though the 
carding as done by the machine was only a part of the prepa- 
ration of the material for spinning. The operation of carding 
merely, of course, arranges, but does not apportion, the fibres so 
as to fit them for different grists ; and consequently another ope- 
ration becomes necessary for attenuating them to the required 
degree to fit them for being spun; and here, also, the practical 
sagacity of Arkwright was equally happy in devising the right 
means for the purpose,—namely, that of drawing the cardings 
through a succession of fluted rollers of different velocities, so 
that there should be a regulated draught on the material depen- 
dent on their relative velocities. This is the principle in the in- 
vention of the drawing frame : it consists, indeed, of nothing else. 

There are usually four pairs of rollers in the frame, the under 
ones only being fluted. The upper ones are plain and covered 
with leather, and as they lie upon them they revolve by the mo- 
tion of the under ones. The cotton is taken through between 
the two rollers, and there is a draught upon it, regulated by the 
wheel and pinion-work which conveys the motion to the several 
rollers. The position of the rollers in the frame is horizontal, 
and set so far apart as not to break the fibres by the draught 
which they undergo. The distance is therefore regulated by the 
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fibre of the cotton to be drawn. The operation of drawing is 
of great importance as a means to complete the arrangement 
of the fibres begun in the carding, though the attenuation of 
the material is here not an object of the first importance. 
The operation of attenuating, therefore, is distinct, and known 
in the trade under the name of slubbing, which was done by 
* Arkwright with a machine called the Can-frame. Its princi- 
ple of action, was a combination of draught and twist. It draws 
the material as in the Drawing frame, but in delivering it there is 
imparted a small portion of twist to strengthen it for subsequent 
action. The twist is given by the revolution of the Can, which 
receives it when delivered by the rollers. ‘The material now called 
rove, was next wound on bobbins, and then submitted to the 
spinning Frame and completed, being made into twist or yarn. 

Here the chain in the process of spinning from carding up- 
wards was thus completed by Arkwright; but the, operation 
downwards as a preparation for the carding, was not so immedi- 
ately accomplished. It was, however, subsequently done by three 
machines; namely, the willow, the scutching and spreading ma- 
chines. The cotton, as it comes into the hands of the manufac- 
turer, is far from being cleaned, and its fibres, moreover, as has 
been already noticed, are matted. It is therefore the object of 
the machine called the willow to open up the cotton and clean it 
of sand or other foreign matter, which might injure the cards. 
The machine called scutching is to tear the fibres and separate 
them individually from each other, as a still more complete pre- 
paration for carding; while the duty of the spreading machine is 
to roll up a given quantity of cotton thus prepared in a certain 
length and breadth, fitted for being taken in by the feeding roll- 
ers into the carding machine. But the practice now univer- 
sally adopted, is to make the spreading and scutching machines 
one, so that the scutching machine delivers it in the condition 
required, 

This system of spinning, which is presented here in connexion 
with Arkwright, is what is known by the name of throstle spin- 
ning, which is extensively carried on as a distinct system apart 
from another system, which is still more extensively carried on 
under the name of mule spinning. The grand distinction be- 
tween the two machines, is the manner in which the yarn is 
drawn in connexion with the action of the spindle. In the thros- 
tle, the draught is wholly effected by the rollers; while in the 
mule spinning, though chiefly by the rollers, it is in some mea- 
sure regulated by the spindles themselves. The spindles are 
therefore made to recede from the rollers whilst the rollers are 
delivering the yarn. The receding, however, is only a little faster 
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than the delivery, and therefore the chief effect of this action is 
a stretching of the yarn, which is highly beneficial as a means of 
equalizing the grist of the thread. 

The distance to which the spindles recede from the rollers, or, 
in other words, the length of the stretch as it is called, varies a 
little with the fineness of the yarn, but in general it is 54 or 56 
inches. The spindles, which are set at equal distances in a row, 
are mounted for running over the stretch on a carriage fitted to 
run on rails; and while the carriage is receding with the spin- 
dles from the line-rollers or beam in front of it, twist is given to 
the yarn by the rotation of the spindles to fit it for the stretch- 
ing. In the throstle, however, the thread is twisted directly as 
it is delivered to the teeth of the front roller, without stretch- 
ing and received through the flyer on a bobbin, which is placed 
loosely on the spindle as an axis. The spindle revolves with the 
flyer about 5,000 times a minute, and the thread is led on the 
bobbin by the flyer, as it is received from the rollers, at right an- 
gles to the spindle and bobbin; and therefore there is a pro- 
portional strain on the thread at the angle where it is defluted by 
the flyer and bobbin. This strain is so great compared with the 
strength of a fine thread, as to render the throstle unfit for spin- 
ning fine yarn; and hence, another machine for spinning became 
necessary to supply the demands of the trade. This other ma- 
chine is the mule; and so effectuaily does it obviate the strain, 
as pointed out in connexion with the throstle, that its power in 
producing fine yarn is as yet inexhaustible, and, indeed, beyond 
the requirements of the trade. 

The manner in which the strain on the yarn is dependent on 
the spindle is obviated in the mule simply by a change of spin- 
dle, so as to twist the yarn without a flyer. The spindle adopt- 
ed is that of the distaff, as used by Hargreaves in his jenny ; that 
is to say, it is set inclined to the rollers, not panpeniioiieals as 
in the throstle ; and the inclination is such, as to allow the spin- 
dle to twist the thread from its point without unwinding hens 
the spindle. 

By this means there is thus little strain on the yarn. The 
thread is wound on the spindle, stretch after stretch, without a 
bobbin, not unlike the shape of an elongated pear, called a cope, 
which is managed by the spinner himself. hen the stretch, 
however, is completed, and the full portion of twist given to the 
thread, the spindles are stopped, and their motion reversed, 
backed off as it is called, Proms 2 to clear the points of the spin- 
dle of the thread which may have been disarranged in twisting 
the stretch. During this process of the spinner, the carriage is 
not under the influence of the power, and the yarn thus spun is 
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now to be wound on the spindle. For this purpose the carriage 
is to be returned home to the rollers, and motion given to the 
spindles to wind it up as it advances to the rollers. The spinner 
directs both of these movements. He returns the carriage, and 
with the one hand regulates the motion of the spindles by the 
fly or rim to the uptaking of the yarn, and by the other builds 
the cope. The building of the cope is moreover managed by a 
fuller, with which the spinner moves the thread up and down on 
the spindle in the act of winding. 

The fuller is merely a wire, which, extending along the whole 
line of spindles, is mounted on the arms of an axle, so as to vi- 
brate immediately behind the spindles. The thread is placed 
under the wire, and as the rollers are above it, the thread can be 
directed by it as required for forming the cope. 

This admirable machine was the invention of Mr. Samuel 
Crompton, a weaver of Bolton, Lancashire. It was brought out 
by him about ten years after the introduction of the 'throstle by 
Arkwright. ‘The mule is in some measure a compound of the 
principles of the jenny and the throstle; but as it is the only 
means by which fine yarn can be produced, it forms, strictly 
speaking, a new era in cotton spinning. Its ingenious inventor, 
who was acquainted with the jenny, and indeed wrought it him- 
self, was distinguished by great inventive power. He even re- 
invented the beautiful principle of draught by fluted rollers, 
without, it seems, knowing of its having been previously dis- 
covered by Arkwright. Crompton, however, did little more with 
his machine, after he had shown its power, than present it to the 
public. He lacked the energy, as we have observed, of Ark- 
wright, to bring out his great talent; and as he had great sensi- 
bility, and was retired in his habits, he never fully showed him- 
self. The mule, however, was rapidly extended by the trade, 
and underwent a series of improvements, both in its construction 
and the manner of working it. As Crompton left it, however, 
it was wholly worked by the spinner, till Mr. Kelly, of Lanark 
Mill, in 1792, applied the power; that is to say, he relieved the 
spinner of all labour but what is technically called the back off, 
the building of the cope, and the inward direction of the car- 
riage. The machine was consequently still worked partly by 
hand; and, so far as the hand was necessary to its working, it 
was therefore in an unsatisfactory state, seeing it was liable to 
casualties arising from the spinner himself; a circumstance 
which frequently interrupted the proceedings of the manufac- 
turer. But apart altogether from objections of this kind, there 
is an unsuitableness in mechanical operations which are composed 
of a combination of hand and machine power, sufficient te render 
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the continuance of this state of things irksome to the trade; and 
it was felt the more, and became more evident, from the difference 
in this respect between the throstle and the mule. The desire in 
the trade was therefore great and general to have the mule 
brought into a similar state of maturity, or, in other words, to 
make it what is called in the trade self-acting; and hence men 
of high standing as mechanicians early attempted this grand con- 
summation by machinery. 

Mr. Kelly, and Strutt the partner of Arkwright, were the first 
in the field in this attempt. They were followed by the Messrs. 
Eaton of Wiln, Derbyshire, M. De Lough of Warrington, Mr. 
Buchanan of Catrine, Mr. Knowles of Manchester, Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Smith, late of Deanston. 

Messrs. Roberts and Smith may, indeed, be said to have con- 
summated the great triumph of which we speak. These two 
masters in the art of mechanical combination, invented and 
worked out the required action by different routes, They both, 
however, adopted two fullers for building the cope, though they 
used them in different ways. Roberts backed off by machinery 
in the same manner as is done by the spinner. His two fullers, 
however, were used to direct the thread in their motion for the 
building of the cope, and the tightening of the thread by their 
action upon it in passing between them. But in Mr. Smith’s 
plan, one of the fullers is employed to strip the spindle; or, in 
other words, to clear it of the thread, to avoid entirely the neces- 
sity of backing off; which is done by making one of the fullers 
a stripper, to lift the thread vertically from the point of the 
spindle as soon as the stretch has been completed, and the full 
portion of twist is given to the yarn. The spindles then stand 
still for the action of stripping ; but there is no reversing of their 
motion as in that of Mr. Roberts, and the plan is therefore 
more simple than the other. 

It should be observed, however, that in the spinning of fine 
yarn, the backing off movement is nevertheless necessary in that 
of Mr. Smith’s, because it is more easy on the yarn than the ac- 
tion of stripping. There is little difference, however, in the cost 
of the two machines. Smith’s is perhaps a sixpence or shilling 
a spindle cheaper; but as the patent of Roberts is expired, the 
licence of sixpence a spindle, as charged on Smith’s, very nearly 
equalizes them. The machines of the latter are at present made 
for 6s, 6d. the spindle,—thirty rollers, equal to three hundred and 
sixty spindles, exclusive of the licence. The Scotch spinners, 
who have adopted the self-acting mule, have taken Smith’s almost 
exclusively ; while Roberts’ is more generally adopted in Eng- 
land, where it was first brought out some years before the other. 
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But since the expiration of the patent, that of Roberts, which is 
still undergoing improvement, seems to be extending in the 
trade, as a patent for an improvement in the action of the car- 
riage was lately taken out by Mr. Fotheringal, the partner of 
Roberts. 

The gain on spinning with the self-acting mules, compared with 
the hand mule, may be estimated at about 18 per cent. Mont- 
gomerie, in his ‘Cotton Manufacture of America contrasted with 
that of Britain,” presents the following calculation; that is, assu- 
ming the annual production of 1,000 to be 30,333 lbs., No. 36 
weft: the cost at which the yarn was produced by the hand-mule, 
at 2s. 103d. a 1000 hanks, the price then paid for such Nos. was 
£156. 16s. 11d.; and for coupled mules, £138. 15s. 6d.; for 
the self-acting mules of Smith, £131. 3s. 10d. The gain on this 
quantity of yarn in the coupled mules is £18, 9s. 5d.; and with 
the self-acting, £25. 13s. 1d. 

The whole of the cotton-spinning department is thus, we see, 
completed by machinery of the most beautiful and masterly de- 
scription; and so effectually and successfully, that it requires a 
great knowledge of the business to say where further improve- 
ment can be introduced. 

The preparatory machines, like those of the spinning, have of 
late undergone improvements, which have greatly increased the 
production. They form, indeed, a clue through which the ma- 
terial is taken in succession, and they therefore stand in a certain 
relationship to each other, both as to order and number. The 
first in order are the willow and scutching machines, which be- 
long exclusively to the picking-room. Then follow the carding- 
machine, drawing and fly frames. Yarn for medial numbers is 
taken twice through the carding machine, four times through the 
drawing-head ; and the fly-frame is used both for slubbing and 
finishing the rove: 10,000 mule spindles may require 714 finish- 
ing fly-frame spindles, and 102 slubbing ones, 8 drawing-heads, 
and 23 cards, twenty-four inches of each sort. But the trade 
almost universally use for common numbers 36-inch cards. 

The great object throughout the whole of the operation is, of 
course, to make the best thread at the least possible expense. 
All means are therefore adopted to accomplish this desirable end. 
Hence different qualities of cotton are usually mixed with the 
view of forming a sufficiently strong thread, by the mixture, at 
less cost than could be obtained by using any of the qualities 
singly; and as inferior cottons, not very workable in themselves, 
are frequently very workable with others, it is evidently a matter 
of importance to be able to make a good mixture. Hence the 
several qualities designed for this purpose are placed above each 
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other in successive layers, layer above layer, forming a heap or 
bing. The cotton is taken from the bing transversely from top 
to bottom through the several layers with a rake, and, if then 
considered necessary, put through the willow. But as the ope- 
ration of willowing is attended with injury to the fibres of the 
cotton, and as it is desirable that it suffer as little action as pos- 
sible in the process of being made into yarn, fine cotton is never 
put through this machine, the card being the first through which 
such cotton is ever taken: but in general all common yarns re- 
quire the willow and scutching machines, as a preparation for 
carding. The cotton is commonly twice carded, and for medial 
and fine numbers four times drawn. For warps, however, but 
not for wefts, double rove will be required in the finishing fly- 
frame. 


The amazing increase in the imports of Cotton into our country 
during the last two hundred years. 


It is not our intention to dwell longer on the inventions and 
machinery of the spinning, though their astonishing extent and 
importance may demand it. We want cotton : and as our country 
is not capable of growing the tree, we are under the necessity of 
importing the raw material from others so capacitated. We are 
too near the North Pole to be able to supply ourselves with the 
produce of the cotton-tree. Nor indeed is it necessary that we 
should. Nature, that directs all things well, and is even prodigal 
while she is sparing of her gifts, never intended that we should. 
She has given us the world for our portion, and this ought to be 
sufficient. If we cannot however grow, says she, we can exchange; 
and if we cannot exchange, we can purchase. 

The early introduction and exact quantity of cotton imported 
into Great Britain have not been very particularly noticed, either 
by the government authorities, or by writers or travellers them- 
selves, A number indeed of industrious people, quietly pursuing 
their avocations, and striving to improve and extend their trade, 
were not likely to excite much notice in the unsettled state of 
society, and the warlike times of James, and Charlies, and Crom- 
well,—at least such a notice as would satisfy the anxious in- 
quirers into the rise of this great manufacture. Hence a writer 
of the name of Roberts, who nevertheless writes professedly 
on trade and commerce, speaks merely generally of the town of 
Manchester, where this manufacture prevailed about two hun- 
dred years ago; that is, in 1641. ‘‘ Manchester,” says he, in the 
quaint style of that period, but in a good spirit, ‘‘ must be kerein 
remembered, and worthily for their encouragement commended, 
who buy the yarn of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving it, 
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return the same again into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their 
industry rest here, for they buy cotton wool in London, that 
comes forth from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home work the 
same and perfect it into fustians, &c., and return it to London, 
where | it is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign 
parts.” 

The term cotton, moreover, was then sometimes indiscrimi- 
nately applied to linen as well as cotton, which has thrown more 
darkness over the subject. Hence the estimates which are given 
us by different writers vary considerably. A writer one hundred 
and twenty years after him, that is in 1760, values the cotton 
goods at £200,000, which is too low; while another, a few years 
after this, sets them down at £600,000; and another, in 1787, 
actually rates them in round numbers at £7,500,000. 

We must, however, in the midst of these estimates bear in 
mind the relative differences between the two periods of society, 
ours and theirs; differences in the value of money &s well as in 
the value of the goods. Arkwright, for instance, received 20s. 
for spinning a pound of cotton (No. 60), for which, in 1830, only 
ls. 6d. was paid. Hence the cotton goods in those days were 
infinitely higher than at present; and even so late as the years 
1812 and 1830, the spinning of cotton which cost 2s. 6d. in the 
former, was worth only 1s. 23d. in the latter period. 


Imports of cotton-wool into this country in the Ibs. 

year 1741, were . ° 1,645,031 
Ten years after this, it rose to nearly double; 

that is, in the year 1751, ‘ a 2,976,610 
Thirty years later they were again nearly 

doubled, amounting, in the year 1781, to ; 5,198,778 


Twenty years after this, they rose to eight times 
the former quantity; that is, in the year 1799, . 43,379,278 
While in the year 1830 they were as mon as . 259,856,000 


- 1832, . 286,832,525 
in 1833, ; . 303,656,837 
sd 1834, ; . 326,875,425 
a 1835, , . 363,702,963 
os 1836, : , . 406,959,057 

1837, 407, 286, 783 


Such are some of the outlines in figures of this amazing ma- 
nufacture. Its continued and astonishing increase flowing in to 
supply the demands of the spinning-mills, and subsequently the 
hand-loom weaver and the power-looms. Of this immense 
quantity, however, a certain portion is annually again exported. 
Hence in the last-mentioned year (1837), 39,722,031 lbs. were 
re-exported, leaving the remainder for home consumption, 
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The imports indeed, almost uniformly increas- 


ing with increasing years, rose in the year 1843 Ibs. 
to the immense quantity of , ‘ - 621,346,697 
Re-exported . : . ° - 43,598,690 
For home consumption - 577,748,007 





To the general reader, unacquainted with this great trade and 
manufacture, but willing to take an interest in the welfare of 
his country, and consequently in the subsistence of many human 
beings, he will be desirous to know what countries supply, and 
in what proportions, this prodigious production of cotton :— 


Ibs. 
America, for 1843, gives us no less than 520,902,983 
Brazil, ‘ " ‘ » - 16,916,346 
Egypt, G a » ‘ . 13,207,704 
East Indies, . ane ° . - 66,063,096 
West Indies . F ; ‘ - 4,238,568 
621,328,697 
a 


So that America is by far the greatest benefactor; a portion 
of Britain, which, though separated indeed by the great Atlantic, 
and living under a different exoteric constitution, exhibits the same 
industry as our own country. Hence the interest manifested at 
Liverpool in the state of the American harvest. Our govern- 
ment had for years, moreover, imposed a heavy duty upon the 
cotton imports, which amounted annually to nearly half a mil- 
lion. It was as high as 70d. the cwt., but not upon all cottons. 
Upon British growth it was only 4d. 

The number of bags imported into our country for the 


Year 1844, was. ¥ , . . 1,479,331. 
1845, (still increasing) . ‘ - 1,855,660. 


Hence if we allow, as ‘“‘ Burn’s Glance,” which deserves to be 
better known, does, 356 lbs. to a bag, though some make it a 
little less, it is easy for our readers, with a very little arithmetic, 
to calculate the number of lbs. for themselves. 

The quantity of yarn spun in England and Scotland for the 


Year 1842, was. ° , - 845,751,444 Ibs. 
1843, . : ‘ . . 437,589,441 lbs. 
1844, . ‘ : p . 445,577,480 lbs. 
1845, . ; ‘ , . 494,766,487 lbs. 


Such is the extent of this prodigious quantity of spun yarn, 
that if all the women, young and old, in England and Scotland 
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were each of them to be furnished with the common old spin- 
ning wheel, fixing their labour at ten hours a-day, we do not at 
all exaggerate when we say that they could not equal the quan- 
tity which the factories give us for the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-five ; and yet we may reckon those in connexion with 
the spinners at two Caniea and twenty thousand. 

All this spinning however is, we all know, the beginning, but 
not the termination of an object. It is merely the means to an 
end, and that end is the conversion of the yarn into cloth by the 
art of weaving; an art whose beauty, like many other objects of 
equal or greater importance with which we have become familiar, 
has lost its novelty, and with it its fascination; an art moreover, 
with all due deference to Mr. Baines,* in his ‘‘ History of the 
Cotton Manufacture,” and the Edinburgh Review, which has 
adopted his mis-representations, is as interesting and complicated 
as any with which we are acquainted. 

** Weaving, however, as an art,” as Mr. White remarks in his 
Preface, ‘‘ grew out of rude and simple elements ; and although 
the means became more and more complex as the art advanced 
to maturity, its character was nevertheless, in the whole, homo- 
geneous, so long as it continued to be carried on by hand agency.” 
There are, however, it has often been observed, periods in society 
remarkable for greater light, and learning, and genius. The 
rise of one extraordinary man often begets another. There are 
sympathies, in short, in the intellectual and moral world, as well 
as the physical, which, like scintillations, soon produce ignition. 


* «Mr. Baines, inhis History of the Cotton Manufacture, speaks of cotton weaving 
as an easy sort of employment, requiring little strength and less skill, which may 
be performed by boys and girls ot twelve years old, and may be quickly learned 
by men who have been brought up to any other employment ; and this statement 
is quoted as conclusive, so as it goes, by the Edinburgh Review, (vol. lviii. 
page 46,) in accounting for the overstocking of a department with labour, in which 
it is so ill requited. But the anomaly is fully accounted for by the relative free- 
dom which the weaver enjoys in following his vocation, compared with that of 
most other trades, es ooaiie of those connected with the factory system, without 
grounding it on aay distinctive difference in the relative pees | of acquiring the 
respective mechanical arts. No doubt, if by weaving be merely understood the 
performance of the motions, so as to be abie to turn out cloth in some marketable 
state, it is true; but it is equally true of any art as understood in a similar sense. 
Boys and girls of this age are able to do a certain description of work belonging 
to every trade, and so may men who have been brought up to some other employ- 
ment. But both the strength and skill of such boys and girls will be very soon 
exhausted in the weaving of very common fabrics; and men who have been 
brought up at some other business rarely, or rather never, acquire the art of 
weaving, though they may contrive to make cloth. 

* In point of fact, cotton weaving is one of the most difficult of all the mecha- 
nical arts ; and if we estimate the highest excellence in it as consisting in being able 
to turn out the greatest quantity of work of the best quality which the utmost 
strength of the yarn-can be made to produce, very few are entitled to the name of 
good weavers.” (p. 48.) 
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The appearance of such men as Wyatt, Crompton, Hargreaves, and 
Arkwright soon began to work effects in society. Never was suc- 
cess, indeed, more complete, or results more extraordinary, than 
those which attended the invention of spinning. The manufac- 
turing districts, all on fire, felt its influence. Even strangers to 
the trade participated in the general sensation, and began to reap 
laurels which they never won, and harvests before the sowing of 
the seed. Hence the appearance of the Rev. Dr. Cartwright in 
the field of mechanics, and the doubtful success which, with his 
ignorance of weaving, attended the invention of his power-loom 
in 1786, but which, after various changes, ultimately led to the 
establishment of the system of weaving by machinery. The 
mere possession of mechanical talents and means, however great, 
which the doctor possessed, was not sufficient. He had never 
surveyed the great unexplored field on which he had entered. 
There were difficulties to be met, and obstacles to be surmounted, 
of which he had never dreamed, nor in his circumstances could 
dream. Altogether apart, in short, from the unfitness of his ta- 
lents to the work which he had undertaken, there was the deficiency 
of machinery for preparing and dressing the yarn for the power- 
loom. Hence another system of machinery required to be created 
expressly for this purpose, even when the loom itself had begun 
to exhibit unequivocal symptoms of deficiency ; a circumstance 
which damped the ardour of the doctor, now considered by the 
trade a mechanical enthusiast, and which ultimately caused him 
to abandon it altogether. 

About this time the power-loom began to make its appearance 
in Scotland, through a Glasgow manufacturer of the name of 
Mac Dowal, provost of that city, at his Milton works, under the 
management of Mr. Miller. Mr. White, however, tells us in his 
work at the head of this article, that it was actually making its 
way in that neighbourhood as a native invention, in consequence 
of a power-loom being brought out in 1787 by Dr. Jeffray, of 
the University of Glasgow. It was we understand offered, how- 
ever, to the late Mr. David Dale, of Lanark spinning mills, and 
declined. Mr. White does not say that Mr. Miller's loom ori- 
ginated either from Dr. Jeffray or Cartwright, but leaves it un- 
decided, probably through design. Mr. White, indeed, pursues 
the history of weaving only as a means of showing and connect- 
ing the various improvements which affect his subject. Mr. 
Miller, however, took out a patent in 1796, to prevent the 
breakage of the yarn when the shuttle stopped in the shed, while 
crossing the web; a circumstance which had remarkably annoyed 
Dr. Cartwright in his attempt at weaving. In such a case, Mil- 


ler’s invention stopped the loom altogether, while Dr. Jeffray’s, 
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prevented the lathe from coming to the cloth. There was still 
wanted, as we have before observed, a dressing machine, as 
indeed a necessary appendage to the power-loom. Hence a 
number of intelligent minds in the country were directed to the 
subject, and intent upon supplying the wants of the trade. This 
desirable and great invention first appeared in England about the 
year 1802 through Mr. Radcliffe, a manufacturer of Manchester. 
It was, however, the invention of his foreman, Johnson. This, 
which might be considered a new era in the history of the power- 
loom, was speedily followed by other improvements which em- 
brace the whole compass of weaving, and which will, by and by, 
render hand-weaving what hand-spinning now is, a mere matter 
of history. 

Mr. White himself, by his own inventions, and the admirable 
presentation of the art of weaving which is given in his work, is 
contributing largely to this consummation. It is, undoubtedly, a 
work entirely sui generis, of its own kind, standing alone in the 
trade without a companion or a rival. 

There have, however, been two books long before the world on 
the art of weaving, which may be considered merely practical 
and descriptive essays: the one by John Duncan, published in 
1808, now out of print, the other by John Murphy, which is 
still in use. Duncan was, however, a mechanician of great talent, 
but his want of a practical acquaintance with weaving prevented 
him from doing that justice to the subject, for which, in other 
respects, he was well qualified. His work, nevertheless, presents 
a respectable knowledge of the art, and does him great credit, 
more particularly as it was his first attempt of the kind. The 
chief value, however, of the work consists in showing the manner 
of cording the web for tweeling and fancy-work. Moreover he 
was the first to represent gauze-mounting on paper. Power- 
loom weaving was in its infancy when his work appeared, but he 
does not seem to have given it much consideration. Murphy 
followed him in his course, but with a narrower view of the sub- 
ject, restricting his plan principally to the presentation of what 
Duncan had done with reference chiefly to the cordings for tweels, 
fancy-work, and longer details of calculations for manufacturing 
cloth. Fancy weaving was then flourishing, and extending itself 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow and Paisley ; a circumstance 
which was highly favourable to the sale of Murphy’s book. Both 
are, however, substantially the same, and in presenting that 
knowledge to the trade which was previously confined almost 
exclusively to narrow circles of workmen, they were both useful. 

That part of the art of weaving, presented in these books, is 
what relates chiefly to the cording of the web for producing 
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patterns in the loom, leaving altogether untouched the other and 
principal part of the art, which consists in managing the yarn, 
and the suiting in the best manner and adjusting the loom for 
weaving. This art, in short, was supposed to be known. 

When machinery, however, began to supplant the weaver, a 
new order of things was created. Weaving was necessarily con- 
nected with engineering. Hence the best knowledge of the art 
of weaving embodied in the engineer, would produce the best - 
machines; or, in other words, the art of applying machinery in 
accordance with the art of weaving became the basis on which 
success chiefly rested in weaving by power. The manufacturer 
was consequently required to unite the knowledge of the two 
departments,—engineering and weaving. The general state of 
knowledge, however, around him on the subject has been very 
inadequate. Books themselves gave him no assistance, and the 
very practice of the trade in the presentation of the best system 
of the art of weaving, was frequently imperfect and conflicting. 
The engineer, therefore, could not be expected to apply success- 
fully his machinery to the subject ; and even granting the manu- 
facturer in possession of a good practical knowledge of weaving, 
he was the more likely to be discouraged by the conviction of 
the difficulty of applying machinery to fine yarn. Both parties 
were thus in a disagreeable position to each other, and neither 
willing or prepared to move upon the forbidden ground; and 
hence machinery, in its application to weaving, has been much 
circumscribed, and, from the dread of breaking the yarn in the 
process, applied only to coarse fabrics, where, in short, little or no 
art was required. An author, therefore, conversant with this state 
of things, and the demands of the trade and machinery, is the 
very thing required. This is, indeed, the very object of Mr. 
White’s work before us, to meet the difficulties and present the 
art of weaving in connexion with machinery, to be applied to the 
whole of the weaving department. 


“ First, (as is stated in his Preface,) by presenting to the engineer 
a clear and distinct outline of the principles and best practice of the 
art by which he must be guided in making and applying his machi- 
nery as it ought to be to weaving. Secondly, by presenting the art 
to the trade, so as to lead to the correction of bad and indifferent 
practice in weaving, by which the success of the best constructed 
machinery can be but partial: and thirdly, by presenting to the ma- 
nufacturer and the engineer the best construction and adaptation of 
machinery for effecting the required purpose in weaving, in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged princip!es of the art.” 


The work, which consists of about 400 pages, illustrated with 
nearly a hundred engravings and plates, is a regular and pro- 
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fessed treatise on the art of weaving ; but concise in its style, and 
far removed from verbosity. From the matter which it contains 
and the facts which it illustrates, it might easily have been swel- 
led to double the size. To give the reader, however, some con- 
ception of the style and manner of treating a common subject, 
we quote the opening of the book on plain weaving :— 


“‘ Plain weaving consists in the inter-lacing together of two lines 
of threads at right angles to each other. The long threads running 
from end to end of the piece are called the warp ; and the cross ones, 
from selvage to selvage, or from side to side, the weft. The inter- 
lacing of the warp with the weft, by picking up each individual 
thread with some instrument, such as a needle on which the weft 
may be wound, as represented in fig. 1, is darning, which is merely 
weaving in its first stage, and is the state in which weaving exists 
among all barbarous nations. 

“‘ Any art in this state of society is necessarily carried on by 
tedious methods with rude tools; and in weaving by darning the 
production is so disproportioned to the time employed, that the at- 
tention could not be long directed to the subject without perceiving 
that the process was capable of great improvement. 

‘‘ Accordingly, we find that society had not advanced even into 
the semi-barbarous state before it was discovered, that by attaching 
a tool to a certain quantity of the warp, that portion of it could be 
instantaneously raised to open a passage through the yarn for the 
introduction of the needle, or shuttle; and thus the weft shot could 
be thrown across the whole web, as soon as one thread of the warp 
could be picked up in the process of weaving by darning. 

“« This shedding tool is called the heddles, or healds, and consists 
of at least two pieces, or leaves, containing together as many heddles 
as there are threads in the warp. Fig. 2, is a representation of an 
individual heddle, with the thread drawn through its eye. 

‘“‘ This beautiful method of shedding the web with heddles, there- 
fore, effects an immense saving of time in the process of weaving ; 
and is so great an improvement, that it perfects the principle on 
which weaving is to be carried on, and renders all further improve- 
ment applicable only to the manner in which the motions of weaving 
are to be performed, or the instruments for effecting the motions.” 
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A great deal has been said on Indian weaving, and its ex- 
cellence in comparison with ours; and even Mr. Baines, in his 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, says, ‘ that the muslins of 
Bengal were then as at the present day, superior to all others,” 
which is also quoted in ‘ the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ;” but 
Mr. White does not think so :— 


“ Fig. 5,” says he, “is a representation of an Indian loom as 
it now is, and was thirty centuries ago; from which it is quite 
apparent, that little or no further improvement was made among 
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those nations that were formerly so celebrated for their skill in 
manufactures, from a period long before our acquaintance with them 
commences to the present day.” 


And in a note explanatory of this, he adds :— 


‘‘ Among the many passing notices which we frequently meet 
with in books of travel, and in popular works, on the state of weav- 
ing in the East Indies, there is none that conveys such a notion of 
it, as a person practically acquainted with the subject can say what 
really is the state of the art as it exists among them. A rough out- 
line of the mechanical means is given, but the points of value which 
determine the question are wholly lost sight of; namely, the adap- 
tation of the tools to the varieties of work, and the skill which they 
manifest in the management of the yarn. It is true, that a certain 
lauding style has long been fashionable in speaking of Indian weav- 
ing ; and the weaver is represented as being fitted with an organiza- 
tion peculiarly adapted for his work. This sort of testimony is 
nothing to the point in question; and indeed in any case is value- 
less, from the incompetency of the parties to give an opinion on 
the subject. 

“‘ The points in question can be known, and estimated as they 
ought, only by those who are thoroughly acquainted with weaving. 
Travellers and mere book-makers cannot be expected to possess 
such a knowledge; and hence the state of the means by which the 
art is properly exemplified, as used for fine or coarse work, such as 
the size of the shuttle—the build of the heddles—the depth of the 
shed—the tension of the web—the length of the stretch—the state 
of the’paste, and manner of using it in the process of dressing are, so 
far as I have seen, no where noticed as of any specific value in 
weaving ; so that we can have no idea relatively of the quantity of 
work, so far as labour is considered, which an Indian weaver may 
be able to turn out compared with an English one. The tools, 
doubtless, are in a primitive state, but such a condition is by no 
means incompatible with some degree of skill in the management 
of the yarn, although it is unavoidably attended with the use of ex- 
pedients in weaving, by which time is lost, and thus the quantity of 
the work is diminished, and its quality impaired, notwithstanding 
every care that can be taken in the weaving.” 

The multitude of books that daily issue from the press of this 
country is surprising, yet how few are there of any consequence 
on the subject before us; and we quote this with more emphasis, 
for the purpose of calling the attention of travellers connected 
with India to the consideration. The class of persons, however, 
generally engaged in that field, are ill qualified and little dis- 
posed to offer illustrations and information on this branch of 
trade and manufacture, however interesting and important. The 
profession of arms, we are aware, in which they are generally en- 
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gaged, has little sympathy for researches of this kind. Among 
the crowd, however, that yearly proceed thither, there are many 
civilians, educated gentlemen, to whom one might conclude, 
such a field would be a matter of great pleasure, as well as of 
political economy ; so that between pleasure, on the one hand, 
and national interest on the other, the blank in this department 
of knowledge might be readily supplied. 

In giving, moreover, some account of a professed work in the 
art of weaving, it is of great importance to the trade and the 
manufacturer, to know into what other practical details Mr. 
White enters. There are two popular works on the cotton 
manufacture, Dr. Ure’s and Laines’, but however valuable they 
may be in many points of view, they are not entitled to the 
name of treatises on the art of weaving; and hence when they 
wander, as they sometimes do, out of their —— course, and 
take upon themselves to give a description of the art and prac- 
tice of weaving, they cannot be recommended. We'give Dr. 
Ure and Mr. White on the same subject; one eminently prac- 
tical, The doctor, in his “ Dictionary of Manufactures,” on the 
article, Bleaching, speaking of spangs, says :— 

‘“‘ The stains which come out upon maddered goods, in con- 
sequence of defective bleaching, are called in this country spangs. 
Their origin is such as I have described above, as the following 
statement of facts will show. The weaver of calicoes receives fre- 
quently a fine warp, so tender from bad spinning or bad staple in 
the cotton, that it will not bear the ordinary strain of the heddles, or 
friction of the shuttle and reed, and he is obliged to throw in as 
much weft as will compensate for the weakness or thinness of the 
warp, and make a good marketable cloth. He of course tries to gain 
his end at the least expense of time aud labour. Hence, when his 
paste-dressing becomes dry and stiff, he has recourse to such greasy 
lubricants as he can most cheaply procure; which are commonly 
either tallow or butter in a rancid state, but the former being the 
lowest priced, is preferred. Accordingly, the weaver having heated 
a lump of iron, applies it to a piece of tallow held over the warp in 
the loom, and causes the melted fat to drop in patches upon the 
yarns, which he afterwards spreads more evenly with his brush. It 
is obvious, however, that the grease must be very irregularly applied 
in this way, and be particularly thick on certain spots. This irre- 
gularity seldom fails to appear when the goods are bleached or dyed 
by the common routine of work. Printed calicoes, examined by a 
skilful eye, will be often seen to be stained with large blotches, 
evidently occasioned by this vile practice of the weaver.” 

We wonder who has imposed upon the doctor in giving this 
representation of the doings and character of the weaver, whom 
we do not wish to see improperly stigmatized? But instead of 
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saying a word farther on this topic, let us hear Mr. White’s ver- 
sion of the case, more particularly as he speaks of the doctor in 
very considerate and respectful terms :— 


** The above passage,” says Mr. White, “ is a striking example 
of the errors which are frequently committed by men of great in- 
telligence, in the description of processes with which they are prac- 
tically unacquainted, in trusting to casual observation only. The 
description, indeed, is founded on a misconception of the process of 
dressing. The grease is not only no where used in the manner re- 
presented by the doctor, but it is not even used for the object for 
which he imagines it designed. 

‘“* The iron is used by the weavers in England for no other pur- 
pose than to dry the yarn ; and in Scotland, it is not used at all, be- 
cause, in general, as the goods made there are lighter set, and indeed 
in the cotton line almost altogether of a lighter kind of fabric than 
in England, the yarn can be dried with sufficient ease by the fire, 
ang in a manner more suitable to the yarn. But grease used in any 
manner in a considerable quantity is injurious to the yarn. The 
object in the use of it as a finishing to the dressing, is, to prevent 
the yarn from hardening by desiccation, which is effected by coating 
the surface slightly with fatty matter. But if it be used in any con- 
siderable quantity, it diminishes the cohesion of the paste, and con- 
sequently weakens the yarn. It is therefore used in small quantities 
by all weavers, and chiefly to soften the face filaments, so as to faci- 
litate the gliding of the heddles over them. When however it is 
used in either England, or Scotland, it is applied with a brush, and 
the quantity required is so small, that two or three ounces even for 
muslins, which relatively need the most, are sufficient according to 
the common practice for a web of 120 yards in length,” 


There are certainly no muslins in any country superior to our 
own. It is a great error, though a popular one, on the part of 
a writer like Mr. Baines on the cotton manufacture, to send 
abroad misrepresentations of the excellence of our country. It 
may indeed be safely affirmed, and we ourselves make the 
affirmation, that no weavers in the world are able to surpass, 
either in quantity or quality, our best fine muslin Scotch 
weavers, of whom, in the high sense of the term, there are of 
course but few :— 

* Yarn, however,” says Mr. White, speaking of the great vari- 
eties of the range of cotton cloths, from sail-cloth up to the finest 
muslins, ‘‘ so extremely fine as 450 hanks in the pound, has never 
yet been used in the making of muslins. Some of it is spun and 
doubled for the lace trade, as will be seen by Mr. T. Houldsworth’s 
list; but for muslins, yarn even so fine as 250* is very rarely used. 
Such yarn is necessarily made of the best Sea-island cotton, and the 
loth, from the quality of the cotton, when well-finished, has some- 
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thing like the lustrous appearance of silk. Were a piece of goods 
made of 450° and woven by one of our best weavers, and properly 
finished, it would be the most exquisite piece of cloth of the sort that 
the world ever saw. But work so exquisitely fine, is beyond the 
demands of the trade; not that the difficulty of weaving it is any 
obstacle, but it is not wanted. The public taste is not sufficiently 
improved to appreciate the value of such exquisite pieces of art.” 


It is useful and interesting sometimes to know the national 
characteristics of our people on any subject. Hence, on the re- 
lative excellence of the English and Scotch weavers, Mr. White 
remarks that,— 


**The Scotch weavers have so much to do with fine and indif- 
ferent yarn, that they are greatly superior to the English in the 
management; but it is a matter of regret that they are called upon 
to exercise so much skill to so little purpose. The number of good 
weavers, even in a modified sense, is very few. There may be in the 
Glasgow district, that is throughout Scotland, some six or seven in 
the muslin department coming under this description; and in the 
same line about Manchester perhaps one. There is next to these a 
considerable class, respectable in their mode of working in both dis- 
tricts; and below these again, the great body of the weavers may be 
ranged; but in this body, there is a large proportion, who neither 
are, nor ever can be weavers,—they are merely labourers. In the 
coarse descriptions of weaving again, such as calicoes, and very 
heavy cambrics, a man has not sufficient strength to work the quan- 
tity which the yarn can be easily made to produce.”’ (p. 50.) 


In addition, however, to a clear, concise, original, and com- 
prehensive account of weaving by hand and power, with disser- 
tations on all the inventions and improvements on power-looms 
and power-loom weaving, Mr. White has given us in his work 
no less than four machines of his own: first, a power-loom for 
weaving muslins; second, a power-loom for check weaving ; 
third, a vertical loom for sail-cloth; and, fourth, a dressing 
machine for fine yarn. Hence Mr. White does not come before 
us merely as the author of a masterly work on weaving, but an 
extensive inventor of machines for improving and extending the 
trade. 

The work is, moreover, excellently got up, and illustrated with 
nearly a hundred plates and engravings. We see, besides, from 
the Introduction, that a second volume on fancy weaving, is 
contemplated by the author; so that we shall have, by we y by, 
in the two volumes, a complete system of weaving of the first 
rate description. 

In noticing, however, the works on weaving, we must not 
forget another, which has very lately reached us, of a very 
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different kind, and at least is, so far as bulk is considered, of 
a more imposing character than the former; for it consists of 
upwards of 500 pages, while Mr. White’s does not amount to 
400. 

Before saying, however, a word on the subject, be it re- 
marked that it is always more agreeable to an ingenuous mind 
to praise than blame,—to point out beauties than blemishes. 
Even when called upon to do justice, and lift its hand to strike 
the blow, it hesitates, and performs its part rather as a disagree- 
able task to be shunned, than a pleasing duty to be courted. 
There are, however, great differences in the shades of the re- 
prehensible and the dishonourable ; but even when the offence 
of the accused party happens to be of a more flagrant kind than 
is commonly to be met with in society, the duty is nevertheless 
disagreeable. 

Mr. Gilroy’s large octavo volume of nearly 600 pages on the 
cotton manufacture, consists of twelve sections. Not less than five 
of these sections are faithfully copied verbatim from the works of 
Duncan and Murphy, with all their illustrations entire! Even 
their errors of illustration, which they themselves corrected, he 
has as faithfully transcribed and made his own,* after having 


* Mr. Gilroy says in his Introduction, “A variety of publications relative to 
this branch of industry, designed for the use of weaving of common fabrics, have 
indeed appeared at different times, by such authors as O’Doherty, Flanagan, 
Murpny, Ferguson, Peddie, Duncan, Yates, and Gog ; but that these writers were 
wholly or in a great measure ignorant of the subject, we have demonstrative 
proofs in their own works. The works of these men contain merely such scraps 
and sketches as were furnished for them by persons who require instruction 
themselves, as the matter there presented abundantly testifies. Such compila- 
tions are nearly filled with tables and useless repetitions, for the purpose of facili- 
tating calculations, as they were termed. These tables appear rather to have 
been intended for the use of the plain cloth manufacture of the twelfth century, 
than for the fancy warper or figure weaver of our own day. To the mechanical 
part of the business, not as to the construction of the looms and other apparatus 
requisite for the production of the more intricate kinds of textures, and the 
neces: practieal instructions, they were scarcely alluded to in their treatises. 
They only speak of the art in its imperfect state, as it existed in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, in times long past; and hence such books are not calculated for 
the present age of improvement.” (p.8.) 

The above is a correct transcript of what he says of the authors alluded te 
from his Introduction, which, nevertheless, must have given him much trouble, 
as it contains a considerable quantity of matter, and a variety of plates, interest- 
ing enough in their way, as a compilation dressed up and improved by a variety 
of additions. To those who wish to see what difference Mr. Gilroy occasionally 
makes, in giving Murphy or Duncan as his own, a specinien is given below :— 


Duncan. Grtror. (p. 69.) 

Winding. Winding or Spooling. 
The common custom of spinners has The common custom of spinners és 
been, to reel the yarn into hanks of a to reel the yarn into hanks or skeins of 
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dishonourably condemned them in his Introduction. The merit, 
moreover, of being the first to represent gauze-weaving on 
paper, though done by Duncan forty years, is also claimed by 
him. Nevertheless, the collection of facts, in addition to what 
we have already noticed, on so important a subject as the art of 
weaving, got up as his work, may be very useful in America. 


The great Extent of the Subject. 


On a manufacture of such magnitude, there is great room for 
consideration. It is one, however, of such vast importance, and 
involving so many details, that the mind even of a superior order 
is disposed to shun investigation and exhibition. It is apt to 
be daunted by the intricacy of the subject, and the state of its 
affairs. ‘The immense extent of its imports for the last year, 
being no less than 1,855,660 bags or bales, tells a tale of no 
common kind. These bags, say at 356 lbs. each, give us 
660,614,960 Ibs. The value of this raw or unworked material 
amounts, at 6d. to £16,515,374. There is, however, a small 
portion of this immense quantity exported; but it is stu- 
pendous to think of this worked up into all the varieties 
which are to be seen in our shops, warehouses, and markets 
throughout the kingdom! If, moreover, the wnworked material 





iven length, and in this state, to deliver 
it for the purpose of being made into 
cloth. This process does not come 
within the compass of the present Essay, 
although the art of spinning and weav- 
ing, which form the two great divisions 
oflabour in fabricating cloth from the 
raw material, are so intimately blended, 
that hardly any thing analogous to the 
one art is entirely foreign to the other. 
At present it will be sufficient to con- 
sider yarn delivered in hanks as the 
material from which cloth is made. 


Munrny. (p. 66.) 
Dornic and Diaper. 


This branch of weaving was chiefly 
confined to the manufacture of table 
linen, till of late that it has been ap- 
plied to a certain species of shawls in 
the cotton manufacture ; the warp and 
woof of which are in general of different 
colours. 


a given length, and in this state to de- 
liver it, for the purpose of being made 
into cloth. This process does not come 
within the compass of the present sec- 
tion, although the art of spinning and 
weaving, which form the two great di- 
visions of labour in manufacturing cloth 
from the raw material are so intimately 
blended, that hardly any thing analogous 
to the one art is entirely foreign to the 
other, At present, it will be sufficient 
to consider yarn in the hank state. 


Gitgoy. (p. 112.) 
Dornic and Diaper. 


This branch of weaving was chiefly 
confined to the manufacture of table 
linens, till of late that it has been ap- 
plied to certain species of shawls in the 
cotton manufacture ; the warp and weft 
we which are in general of different co- 

ours. 


If Mr. Gilroy had not run down these men, Duncan and Munrpny and their 








works, in his Introduction, as ignorant, we might have looked upon him as less 
dishonourable ; but instead of this, the merit of his work, in so far as hand- 
weaving is concerned, depends entirely upon them. There seems to be little or 
no conscience among some of the settlers in America, if this is a specimen. 
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cost sixteen millions and a-half,* what additional value must it 
acquire in passing through the different stages of the manu- 
facture? In going, for example, first through the various costly 
machines connected with the spinning department, of which we 
have acquired in this article a little knowledge ;—the willow— 
scutching—carding machines—the drawing and fly frames—the 
mule or throstle, before it is capable of being in a state to be 
taken up by the different artificers that follow in the wake of the 
spinner, and prepare it for our use; such as winders, warpers, 
hosiers, lace and bobbin-net makers, and embroiderers ; but above 
all, the weavers! And after these come a host of others, such as 
bleachers, dyers, printers, as well as a long list of women engaged 
in embroidery. We have, in short, nothing at all to equal this 
giant manufacture in ancient or modern times. It is not merely 
a national, but a great national theme, which has risen and in- 
creased and progressed without that respect and fostering care 
a the legislature of our country to which it was justly en- 
titled. 


Number of Milis. 


We cannot err so much on the number of mills as the number 
of spindles, principally because they are not and cannot be so 
numerous. Besides, a better return has been given of these by 
the inspectors, though they might have thrown more light upon 
the subject than they have done. However, we may state them 
in round numbers at fourteen hundred, many of them of such a 
surprising greatness, as actually to strike the mind of the beholder 
with sentiments of wonder and astonishment ; some of them em- 
ploying, moreover, within their walls two or three thousand in- 
dividuals. The number, however, of mills is, like other parts 
of the manufacture, ever varying. 


Number of Spindles. 


There is no exact return of the number of spindles employed 
in spinning. A near approximation, however, to the truth can 
be given, which is perfectly sufficient for a general view of this 
part of the subject. In possession, moreover, of the number of 
the pounds of spun yarn for any given year, or only an approxi- 


* The prices of the different sorts of cotton range as under, for the close of 
the year 1845. We do not give the places from which they come :— 


From ......54d. to 6d. From....4}d. to 6}d. 
o7 anil 4h etn tied 53 
4: ene ei 43 
ie Aste 4} ieee il 


So that an average can be given for the whole, without entering into the 
minutiz of each quantity. 
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mation to it, we are then in a condition to estimate the number. 
The spun yarn, then, for England and Scotland of last year is 
given at 494,766,487 lbs.; and hence, according to the common 
reckoning, we may fix the number of spindles, in round numbers, 
at 18,000,000,* which some may, nevertheless, consider too high. 
Ten years ago, Dr. Ure reckoned them at 12,000,000, which 
was only an approximation, The trade, however, has consider- 
ably increased since that period, which the imports show, though 
the increase does not altogether depend upon the quantity of 
these, for the increased skill and industry of the spinner must 
not be forgotten in the estimate. The quantity has been more 
or less increasing with increasing years. The spinner of 1780 
would have been surprised at the spinner of 1800, and the spinner 
of 1800 at the spinner of 1820, and the spinner of 1820 at the 
spinner of 1840. It is not our object, however, here to enter 
into these details, however important or illustrative of the im- 
mense subject before us. Every improvement in machinery, 
moreover, has contributed its share of increase to the general 
stock, 


The Capital necessary to make the Spindles and the Buildings 
for their reception, and the Power for communicating motion. 


A very little reflection will tell us that every manufactory re- 
quires a building, and other materials for its use and appropria- 
tion. Nothing, in short, can be done without an outlay in the 
first instance in any manufactory; but in the cotton manufac- 
ture, of so much magnitude and so much costly and beautiful 
machinery, the sum requisite must be astonishing. Hence the 
capital for 18,000,000 spindles, with all the necessary build- 
ings and out-houses for their reception and accommodation must 
be very great. Without entering, however, into a minute inves- 
tigation of the expenses of the different mills, which would be 
a alarming both to the writer and to the reader, it is enough 
or our present purpose that we affix to a spindle a price that 
will cover the expenses of the different buildings, power, and 
machinery, a mode of estimating which has been elsewhere 
adopted sufficiently accurate for exhibiting a practical view of 
the subject. Allowing, then, 17s. 6d.+ a spindle for buildings, 
power, and machinery, we shall require a capital of £15,750,000 
to work them, 


* Burns allows 8} oz. per week toa spindle; hence, if we give fifty weeks to the 
year, we can have an approximation, The number 18,000,000 is under the cal- 
culation. 

+ The sum of 17s, 6d. affixed to each spindle is also liable to vary with the skill 
and industry of the mechanics and engineers. It may be less than this. 
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Power-Loom Machinery and Power- Looms. 


This capital, however, of fifteen millions seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds for spinning, does not include the capital 
requisite for the buildings of the power-looms and machinery. 
A separate and distinct outlay is absolutely necessary for this 
adjunct of the manufacture. Several calculations have been made 
at different and the same times, of the number of power-looms. 
Twelve years ago they were reckoned by Mr. Baines at 85,000 
for England, and 15,000 for Scotland, making a total for the two 
countries of 100,000; while Dr. Ure reckoned them in 1835 at 
110,000. If they were so numerous in these years, they have, 
we know, considerably increased since that period. Hence we 
may, without entering into detail, give England 100,000 and 
Scotland 20,000, making 120,000. 

To estimate, therefore, the capital devoted to this department, 
we have recourse to the same data as that of the spindles. Allow- 
ing them £80 a loom®* for the expense of buildings, machinery 
and power, we require £9,600,000, though we believe the actual 


outlay to be greater. 
Hand Looms. 


The number of power-looms is increasing; the number of 
hand-looms is also increasing. The number of the former, how- 
ever, does not appear to diminish the number of the latter, if the 
mere fact of increase is the test of the subject. In 1820 the 
hand-looms in Great Britain were estimated ¢ at 240,000; in 
1835 they were reckoned at 250,000. They bo. 0% now, how- 
ever, be given, in round numbers, at 300,000, which we never- 
theless consider rather low. Ireland however, ill-fated Ireland, 
which is included in the list, furnishes in this, as well as in other 
departments of the cotton manufacture, only a very small portion. 
Her habits of industry or enterprise do not at all resemble those 
of England or Scotland. The Belfast district, however, which 
borders on Scotland, exhibits the greatest activity in this manu- 
facture. There is here, however, a mixture of the Scotch people, 
whither, in former times of trouble, they frequently resorted for 
concealment. The institutions, moreover, in that part of the 
country which are similar to those of Scotland, as well as the 
frequent recourse of the two people, are also favourable to the 
continuance and preservation of the same habits of industry and 
civilization. 

The Exports in Manufactured Goods. 
There is a considerable difficulty in estimating exactly the 


* Eighty-four pounds has been elsewhere allowed. 
+ Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester. 
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value of the exports in manufactured goods. There are data, 
however, on which an approximation may be founded We 
subjoin Burns’ estimate for the following years, which will give 
the general reader some idea of the subject. 


Year 1835, 182,122,731 lbs. . . . £18,306,575. 


1840, o «© © © 0 8 e 6G IO LEO. 
BOSE, 2 st 0 ew tt ew 8 ew eee 
i eee eee 
1843, 322,841,410 . . . . 18,668,257. 
OSG, 6k st le 20,500,949. 


(PU ee 


Our opinion of the value of the exports is, that they are too 
low. The value of 1835 is given with the quantity of yarn, 
attributed for the purpose of showing its great difference com- 
pared with the quantity of 1843. The value of the former is 
nearly equal to the value of the latter, though the given quantity 
of the one is nearly double that of the other. There might, 
however, be a difference in the quality of the goods of the two 
periods. There may be some truth in this, though, strictly 
speaking, the circumstance does not explain the apparent ano- 
maly. The better and greater solution depends more on the 
increased production at a cheaper rate, than the quality of the 
manufacture ; for the same remarkable feature is more or less 
observable in other years, which we have not quoted or in- 
troduced. 

We have, moreover, already seen, that the price of the spin- 
ning of a pound of cotton of one year may not be the same as 
that of another year, partly dependent on the combined effects of 
improvements in machinery, the skill and industry of the spin- 
ners, as well as the cheap production of the cotton itself. The 
same thing we ourselves know may be affirmed of the labour of 
the weaver. A stranger indeed to the state of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, would be surprised at the amazing difference in the 
prices of the same goods in the course of a few years. So great 
is it, that we assert, that if the weaver himself of 1820 had 
been apprised of the price for weaving the same sort of cloth in 
1840, Geckos accustomed to the fluctuations of his own trade, 
he would not have thought it possible. To meet some portion 
of these reductions, he has increased his hours of labour, but 
not his income in the same ratio. 

The manufactured cotton goods which are exported are very 
various. To give the reader, however, some idea of the quantity of 
two sorts, we subjoin an account of the calicoes plain and printed, 
and the shawls exported from England for the last five years. 
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Yards of plain Calico. Calicoes printed. 
Year 1841, . 366,946,452 yards 278,748,275 yards 
1842, . 366,049,519 ,, 236,012,641 ,, 
1843, . 520,941,635 ,, 257,787,304 ,, 
1844, . 569,677,792 ,, 313,111,455 _,, 
1845, . 613,138,645 ,, 310,850,697 __,, 


Shawls and Handkerchiefs in dozens for the same years. 

1841, . . ©. « © « «© « «+ « 548,665 yards 

CO eee ee 

ee rr s 

MOOR, 0 2 6 8 he om © 06 SL. 99 

eee. 
The plain and printed calicoes put together, would give one 
yard to every inhabitant of the world. 

Home Consumption. 

The exports in manufactured goods do not of course apply to 
the internal wants and consumption of Great Britain. The qua- 
lity, moreover, of the home consumption is in general much 
superior to that of the foreign. Hence the value of a yard of 
the former is often double, and sometimes triple, and quadru- 
ple that of the latter. Hence, moreover, the greater difficulty 
of estimating the value of this consumption, seeing there are no 
perfect data for arriving at the truth of things. The general 
opinion, however, of men versed in the subject is, and it is ours, 
that the nominal value of our own consumption of cotton goods 
is greater than that of the foreign. The whole state, however, 
of the cotton trade is undergoing as great changes and modifica- 
tions as the state of society, which our foreign relations are largely 
contributing to assist. Many years ago Huskisson estimated the 
value of the cotton goods of Great Britain at upwards of thirty- 
three millions sterling, which we do not think was high. The 
quantity, however, of goods now is double of that period, with- 
- a corresponding or equal increase in the nominal and selling 
value. 


The Multitudes employed and dependent on the Cotton 
Manufacture. 


The multitudes of people in connexion with this great manu- 
facture become matter of interest to every one who has the 
common feelings of humanity, but especially interesting to the 
philosopher and prophet of society. In these cold-hearted days 
the cords and links that bind man to man are slender, and 
often ignoble. Every one, however, of the great departments 
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which have come under consideration, employs a multitude of 
workmen, who have of late years prodigiously increased, notwith- 
standing the depressions and fluctuations of some of the great- 
est branches of the manufacture. In forming an idea of the great 
masses more immediately employed in this immense manufac- 
ture, we have only to cast our eyes over two or three districts of 
its greatest activity. There is, for example, Manchester, with 
its surrounding town and townships Salford, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Ashton, Stockport, Staleybridge, and a score of hamlets in 
their train, densely crowded and overflowing with an industrious 
people, many of whom have migrated thither with pleasure from 
their former rural habitations, anxious to support themselves and 
their children with the skill of their heads and the labour of their 
hands. Within this great circle of a few miles round Manchester, 
there is not less than a million of people dependent, not indi- 
rectly, but directly upon the cotton manufacture. These is also 
the great neighbourhood of the bobbin-net manufacture, of which 
we have not taken any particular notice, though a portion of the 
cotton manufacture, whose value is perhaps not now under two 
millions sterling annnally, and giving employment to two hundred 
thousand. There is, moreover, the immense circle of the great 
capital of the Scotch cotton manufacture, Glasgow, with its sur- 
rounding towns and townships, forming nearly another million of 
inhabitants, as active, industrious, and ingenious, as any portion 
or district of people in the world. 

We do not speak here of the tewns, and cities, and rural dis- 
tricts lying scattered beyond these great circles, indirectly how- 
ever receiving encouragement and actual subsistence from the 
prosperity and existence of these and kindred manufactures, 
among which cities may even be numbered Liverpool and War- 
rington. Nor do we speak of the multitude of shops throughout 
the kingdom which are more or less dependent on the sale of 
the immense variety of the cotton goods, which nevertheless 
contribute their quota, so far as it goes, to the subsistence of the 
salesmen, as directly as the mule or loom does to the spinner or 
weaver. When, in short, we look at the beautiful and costly 
goods and shawls which assist in adorning and supporting Oxford- 
street, or Bond-street, or St. Paul’s Church-yard, or Regent’s- 
street, we are ever and anon reminded of the same kindred truth 
which may be affirmed of any other town or city of the kingdom. 
Hence we actually behold an immense multitude of upwards 
of three millions filling the train and deriving their means of 


subsistence from the cotton manufacture, and its kindred ma- 
chinery. 
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The Civilization and Philosophy of the Subject. 


All considerations on the productions of man are, of course, 
necessarily faulty and incomplete without the civilization and 
philosophy of the subject. In looking over the state of things, 
it matters not how crude and distorted soever may be the views 
of mankind on any branch of industry or commerce. Ignorance 
on the one hand, and short-sighted selfishness on the other, are 
always at work, the never-failing perverters of knowledge, and 
the disturbers of the peace of society. In one shape or other 
they are to be met with at every turning, and present the stoutest 
resistance at every stage of refinement and improvement. The 
course, however, of sound philosophy is clear. Means are to be 
taken to instruct the one, and efforts made by all the instru- 
ments around us, as well as wise and salutary laws, to counteract 
the other. In our great department of life and industry, these 
common evils of society have had an extraordinary field to mani- 
fest themselves, and work against the light and freedom of things. 
Water, however, and in short all things in the physical world, 
whether we are disposed to admit it or not, a and find their 
level. It is equally true, though not sufficiently seen or recog- 
nised by the multitude, that all things in the moral and intellec- 
tual world also find their level. There is and can be nothing 
indeed out of the reach of this salutary law, which if man do not 
see, or will not see, it nevertheless reigns triumphantly over all 
his transactions, and where violated will ultimately be its own 
remedy and physician. It has not, however, been common or 
fashionable, even among better educated people than the multi- 
tude, to admit, or rather to dream, of the existence of this law of 
rectitude and the balance of power in the field of industry and 
commerce. 

We have dealt with the most stubborn realities of the physical 
world, in conjunction with the most unerring principles and law 
of physics embodied in machinery, all bearing down upon man in 
his social state in the act of striving to supply himself with the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life. The immense variety and magnitude 
of the machinery, the multitude of both sexes and of all ages em- 
barked in the manufacture, and the conflicting interests in society 
ill understood and as ill defined, are producing mighty changes 
in the social state and the body politic. Hence, says Mr. White, 
the changes in the state of hand-loom weavers, whose “ vocation * 

* See page 48. The note is introduced in consequence of a hasty conclusion 


on the part of Dr. Ure, in his “ Dictionary of Manufactures,” p. 136, 3rd edition, 
speaking of means which the weaver uses to forward his work. 


VOL. VIII.—NO. II. 21 
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is doubtless in a state of transition, as is indeed the case with 
every class which society has yet formed. Machinery is step- 
ping in to do the labour for them, and till once they find their 
true places as managers, attendants, and makers of this agency, 
they must suffer morally and physically in their relationship in 
life. The class, indeed, as at present constituted, must disappear, 
and by the change be placed in a position more favourable for the 
exercise of the faculties which have been already developed, as 
well as for the improvement of other powers necessary to the 
individual in maintaining himself in a proper relationship in so- 
ciety, so as to fit him for still higher purposes in the changes 
or phases which the body politic may assume in the further pro- 
gress of civilization.” 

All parties, indeed, in connexion with the cotton manufacture 
are more or less under the influence of the same modifying 
causes. Their different positions, however, are little understood 
by society, and particularly by the legislature. Hence the many 
ignorant opinions on its various means, products, and branches 
of industry. 

Much has been said, for instance, on the introduction and pro- 
gress of machinery, and the amazing impulse which it has given 
to industry and the arts; but whatever some mistaken men may 
have said against machinery, there can be, however, but one 
opinion on the subject. These individuals reflect not that the 
very common hand-weaving loom is a combination of machinery 
with levers and other means to diminish labour; that moreover 
the common spinning-wheel is itself a machine, invented in olden 
time, of which we have no record, to save the labour of one or 
more individuals, and therefore liable to proscription and anni- 
hilation as well as any other portion of machinery. Where is to 
be the boundary between machinery and no machinery? There 
is besides a world of machinery altogether beyond the range of 
the cotton manufacture, which however may have contributed to 
its extension. The progress of machinery is undoubtedly the 
progress of knowledge; and the progress of knowledge is as un- 
doubtedly the progress of civilization. Ignorance every where, 
and in all departments, but especially in those which more im- 
mediately belong to the daily pursuits and wants of man, is syno- 
nymous with rudeness and barbarism. Hence the learned Latins 
themselves of old—and they were said to be civilized—used with 
great propriety the term rudis, as characteristic and descriptive 
of the ignorant in any art or science. The apology, however, if 
any such were necessary, which the philosopher offers for me- 
chanism is irresistible, seeing it is a part of nature inherent in 
the universe, where we see at once the utility, dignity, and grace 
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of this great essential branch of knowledge, as well as one of the 
strongest reasons for its introduction and practice. ; 

Intelligence is of course every where the basis of all mechani- 
cal inventions and applications of machinery, even though some 
of them appear to be the children of mere accident. The result, 
therefore, of the best applications of what is commonly called 
the physical laws and principles of the universe, would, whether 
viewed relatively or individually, be at once the perfection of 
machinery and the highest civilization. 

In all applications, however, of machinery, it is the nature of 
intelligence to accomplish its purposes, first, by using no more 
power or means than the end requires; and secondly, by ena- 
bling its agent, in the very process, to attain its end with the 
greatest possible ease to itself, whether the agent be living or 
inert matter. Hence we see, in the bare enunciation of these 
essential propositions, the very necessity, utility, and morality of 
the subject even in its direct bearing upon man, the living agent ; 
so that if man be, or conceives himself to be, in any manner 
incommoded by the progress or perfection of machinery, there 
must be something wrong either in the arrangement of his plans 
in society, or in the imperfect nature of his vision of the subject. 

If, therefore, according to the first of these alternatives, the 
inconveniences under which he is said to labour be well founded, 
all he has to do is to adjust his conduct to the same principles of 
intelligence as those which direct his machines. The machinery, 
therefore, which he in his intelligent intervals has set in motion 
to aid him as a reasonable being, cannot be viewed as directed 
against himself, but against those arrangements of his which are 
not in harmony with the dictates of intelligence; and hence he 
has no right to complain when his plans are vicious and incon- 
sistent. The inconveniences, therefore, are the mere punish- 
ments for his transgressions of this divine law, inflicted by Om- 
nipotence to reclaim him from the error of his ways. 

t is foolish, if not worse than foolish, to be obliged, at this 
late hour of the day of human society, to enunciate such a saying 
as the following, though the general state of things calls loudly 
for its promulgation: that it is not wisdom in man merely to be 
busy, but to be busy for some useful purpose ; and not for some 
useful purpose merely, but for the most useful of all purposes. 

The old, ignorant, and therefore barbarous state of things, 
which condemns man to drudge and labour like a brute from 
morning till night, with his hands and feet extended between 
heaven and earth, as in the case of the hand-loom weaver, at 
the greatest possible expense of power and means to himself, for 
a pittance barely sufficient in many cases for existence, dis- 
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penses with all machinery, even the most trifling, and condemns 
man to be a savage; ay, and even to live against the nature and 
order of his being, created, and admitted as he is by all, to be an 
intelligent creature. In working out, therefore, the civilization 
of machinery, he is merely fulfilling the proper and high destiny 
of his being, even granting that he is at this moment working 
out improperly, in other respects, the means of civilization of 
which we speak ; or, in more distinct terms, that the pace of his 
civilization in his social state, does not keep time with the pace 
of the civilization which is displayed in his machines. 

Machinery, therefore, viewed intelligently, instead of being 
an enemy of man, is one of his best and greatest friends, seeing 
it smooths his road through life, and relieves him from all that 
unnecessary labour which brute matter, incapable of sensation, 
and therefore incapable of feeling, can perform in many cases, 
and in infinitely greater quantities, better than he can himself. 
In this part of the view, however, of the civilization of the 
subject, there is that other great branch of it, its effects upon 
society; or, in other words, the immense advantages which 
society reaps from the improvements in machinery and the art 
of weaving. In a cold, changeable climate like England, clothing 
is not only a necessary next to food, but in many cases it is an 
actual substitute, protecting and preserving life as much as food 
itself. Cotton, moreover, being a non-conductor of heat as 
well as an absorber of the moisture of the body, is the most 
useful material that can be employed in clothing. It unites, as 
it were, the vegetable and the animal world; so that, though 
a vegetable, it communicates the effects of the wool of the sheep 
in a modified and more refined sense than the wool itself. A 
material, therefore, of such qualities so extensively manufac- 
tured, and fitted either for the torrid, frigid, or temperate 
zone, carries with it peculiar physical comforts and excellencies, 
and with them aids to the moral and intellectual. Hence, in 
speaking of the prodigious increase of the cotton goods, without 
a corresponding increase in the value, the word nominal was 
preferred to any other, to distinguish the valwe commonly so 
called, from the concealed or real value, with reference to 
the increased and real blessings which it confers on society, 
though never acknowledged or recognised in the market. 

The home consumption of cotton goods may be said to extend 
over the whole people cf Great Britain, entering in one shape or 
other into every house and family, and working out in various 
ways their diversified and minute comforts, which no other 
material is capable of supplying, even if it were within the 
means of the people. 
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In former times, cotton goods were double, triple, quadruple, 
and in many cases even quintuple, their present market prices, 
either out of the reach of millions, or at least their purchases 
were then very inconsiderable compared with their present. 
Hence those individuals, who could scarcely afford a change of 
under garments and essential clothing, are now, through the aid 
of the means of which we speak, empowered more or less to 
provide for themselves. How many of the poorest of the peo- 
ple, for instance, can now appear decent, comfortable, and res- 
pectable ! Who can tell how much this has contributed even to 
the suppression of infectious and contagious diseases; or with 
the change of linen, so called, to the more cheerful and healthy 
working of the physical system, and with it the elevated tone 
and character of the mind? Who can tell how much the rich, 
who stand not in need of the minute comforts of this civilization 
among the poor, have nevertheless participated in the general 
results? The link, in short, that binds man to man, the rich 
to the poor, though at times scarcely discernible and sometimes 
concealed, may be always felt. Let us, therefore, award to the 
artisans of Manchester, Glasgow, Nottingham, Paisley, and 
other towns of this great manufacture, their due meed of — 

Nor does the intelligence displayed in the cotton manufacture 


end here; for its activity and machinery are merely parts of the 


outward manifestations of that spirit of knowledge which is al- 
ways necessary to civilization ; though in trade and manufactures, 
and particularly in the invention of machinery, and such a machi- 
nery as ours, and its application to manufactures, there is some- 
thing peculiarly active, thoughtful, and progressive, which gives 
a zest to every thing in them and around them, and begets 
among the people that spirit of consideration, which causes them 
to look out for means to improve their condition and extend 
their operations. The same effect is more or less discoverable in 
all the great cities and nations of antiquity. Their names, their 
deeds and virtues, spread with the exchange of their own and 
their neighbours’ commodities. Hence the fame of many cities 
and states of India, which we need not name here. Hence the 
rise and progress of the Phoenicians, and the glory and honour 
which encircled their position among the nations. Hence the 
riches, power, and grandeur of ancient Tyre and Sidon, whose 
merchants are described in honourable terms by the prophet of 
old. Who, moreover, has not heard of the merchant city of 
Carthage, for ages the emporium of commerce in that part of the 
East, and long the rival of Rome, whose warlike destiny and 
thirst for conquest she, though comparatively small, long and 
successfully resisted, and even threatened to overthrow? It was 
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chiefly the enterprising spirit and energy of her commerce and 
manufactures that rendered her the mistress of the waters and 
the terror of the Romans. Rome herself indeed, strictly speak- 
ing, only fell when, intoxicated with the spirit of conquest and 
the glitter of the sword, she neglected the more solid, lasting, and 
peaceful pursuits of commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. 

The physical wealth of the cotton manufacture is of course 
based entirely upon the mental energies of the men of the north, 
and stands infinitely higher in the scale of mind than the more 
common and lower departments of trade and traffic; and is there- 
fore by no means so exclusively selfish in its bearing upon its 
agents, the artisans themselves, and much less on society, for it 
actually stands upon a different basis. Society itself, on the 
contrary, we see reaps a rich harvest, for which it gives not in 
return to the artisan any adequate compensation. While machi- 
nery and the hand-loom operatives are, in short, pouring forth 
their treasures, society, thoughtless of the consequen¢es, walks 
off with the spoils, and clothes itself with the produce at a trifling 
cost ! 

It is a great though a common failing, however, even among 
men of mighty pretensions in society, to estimate the importance 
of a people more by its apparent wealth and numerical strength, 
than its amount of intelligence. Hence the commonly drawn up 
reports of our own government in reference to the agricultural 
and commercial classes of the state, ignorantly balancing mere 
numbers against numbers, without any regard whatever to the 
status of a man, the requirements of society, or the demands 
of a great empire, whose rank among the nations must be, and 
actually is, its measure of intelligence. How small the power 
and little the strength of a multitude, even armed with wealth, 
against intelligence in comparative poverty! The boor or serf 
of the agricultural district is frequently a nonentity, or a mere 
cipher in the scale of what antiquated statesmen and politicians 
call the balance of power. Intelligence and mind embodied in a 
few, have always triumphed over mere riches in unison with ig- 
norance and numbers. Society has outlived the ideal world of the 
politicians of Europe, and their language.* Intelligence, in short, 
not numbers, is the legitimate residence, the only source and 
emanation, of all power. The struggle between these two con-- 
tending powers, if the latter can be so called, and the antiquated 
statesman, has been long carried on in our own country with va- 
rious success; but every renewed attack, as might be expected, 


* Spain, poor Spain! has now little sympathy with the balanced ideas of 
power. She has been-long pores, | for great transgressions of the true balance of 
things, and is endeavouring to free herself from the load. 
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ending more or less in favour of the intelligent few. They have 
been fated to bear the burden of the State in the heat of the 
day, and their great resources have frequently been pawned and 
sold to defray the ignorant and lavish expenditure of their op- 
ponents. 

The great multitudes engaged in the cotton manufacture have 
been distinguished for their industry and desire to improve their 
social and political condition. Of all the great classes, however, of 
the cotton manufacture, the hand-loom weavers have long exhibi- 
ted the greatest amount of intelligence. Many, moreover, of the 
higher grades of knowledge in the manufacture, and in different 
parts of society, have been supplied from the ranks of the weaver. 
The chief improvements in the manufacture have also sprung 
from their genius and instrumentality. The transition, more- 
‘over, from improvements in the art and manufacture to improve- 
ments in the social and political condition of life, was very easy, 
and indeed natural. Many causes besides have contributed to 
excite their minds; there is, for example, the continual bustle 
of the trade, the nature of their calling which admits of much 
freedom, the high considerations so frequently pressed upon 
them to account for the fluctuations of supply and demand, the 
frequent orders of the market for particular goods with the 


nature of the people that require them, in conjunction with the 
state of their social and political condition, their unequal taxa- 
tion, their very numbers, not to ae of their intelligence, 


which was little respected in either House of Parliament, pro- 
posing reform,—all these furnished them forty years ago with 
frequent subjects for consideration. The western district of 
Scotland, where the greatest amount of intelligence prevailed in 
the trade, exhibited these things in active operation. They 
formed an association, met to petition Parliament and remon- 
strate with the Government on their unequal taxation and unre- 
presented condition ; a course of conduct which, however praise- 
worthy and even necessary, was in those days very dangerous. 

As the manufacture, moreover, rose in magnitude, and intelli- 
gence spread among the people, the same symptoms of social 
and political improvement on a greater scale showed themselves 
throughout the length and breadth of the cotton manufacture, 
till in our day its chiefs, many of them of Scottish extraction, in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, aided by the men of mind 
and other manufactures in the country, have at last nearly finished 
what those men began. 
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THERE are few subjects at the present moment attracting 
greater public attention than that which we first propose briefly 
considering in the present article, the law of promotion to offi- 
ces in the ‘Established Church. It is one on which the public 
mind has long been at work, and which is now beginning to at- 
tract the notice of the legislature itself. The leader of the Pro- 
tectionist party has, we believe, avowed his determination to 
look into the question, in its double ramification of the lay 
patronage of the government, and that exercised by the' principal 
church dignitaries themselves. One matter is not only attract- 
ing the attention, but we might say the jealousy of most reason- 
able-minded persons; viz. an attempt to combine under episcopal 
patrons, the whole of the vast system of district churches at 
present establishing throughout the country. We do not think 
it right, we frankly own, that in the instance of the patron of a 
parish not happening to be a bishop, that power should be given to 
take sections out of it, and to place them under a distinct authori- 
ty. The abuses of lay patronage also, by which men of eighty are 
put in to hold livings until some scion or some special favourite 
of noble family is old enough to take them, are great, and were 
curiously developed in a ludicrous instance which has lately oc- 
curred. A noble lord received high commendation for presenting 
an unknown Nestor toa living which, we believe, when thus filled 
up, was immediately sold. We admit all this to be bad; that it 
ought to be amended we are bold enough to say, by doing away 
witha law which most lawyers censure, the existing law of Simony. 
This has no imaginable bearing, that we can understand, on the sin 
of Simon Magus, since no spiritual powers are attempted to be pur- 
chased of which the minister in question is not already possessed. 
Still we are not clear that matters would be much bettered by 
placing all livings under episcopal patronage. If any Englis 

diocese really did exhibit the beautiful and Christian spectacle 
of men promoted solely with reference to their piety, long ser- 
vice, extensive labour, uncommon learning, and practical ability, 
then, say we, heap upon that diocese the full amount of all possible 
patronage; but whether there be any difficulty, in rerum natura, 
in such a course or not, we are certain it wil! no where be found 
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in operation. Every effort is made to curtail the power of the 
people in such matters: it is always assumed that their choice 
is unmixedly bad, which we do not believe, and the recent bills 
by which Lecturers, a highly popular element in the Church, have 
been nearly annihilated, clearly indicate that the extension of 
that principle is viewed with deep alarm. Well, then, if that were 
evil, ought not that which attempts to supersede it to be purer? 
Is itso? We doubt if better instances, nay, if such good instances 
are necessarily selected under the law of episcopal patronage as 
now administered. Is there in any diocese a clergyman who 
reckons on length of service as a claim on his bishop? _Is it ad- 
mitted any where as such? Does he flatter himself that an 
amount of learning which would dim that of his diocesan will do 
this? Will zeal and devotedness to his parish effect it? Will 
the secured love of the community, as in the recent case of the Rev. 
Gerrard Andrews in St. James’s, effect it? Will the wishes, the 
expressed wishes, of a congregation have any weight? Not in 
the slightest degree. Now we shall not discuss from what causes 
this state of things arises, but denounce it as unmixedly bad. 
The presbyters have a right to look on the bishop as one that is 
to wield the governing power with an impartial hand. But we 
ask, do they think that this is so? Distrusting our own con- 
clusions, we inquired of a clergyman, one of the most exemplary 
and talented men we know, who has been twenty years occupied 
in a most useful sphere, and who has now attained to an income 
of £200 per annum, whether he had never formed any expecta- 
tions of promotion? <“ Never!” was his reply. “I have never 
recollected any clergyman in this diocese om was promoted on 
the ground of service or desert, or on any principle but interest, in 
my life.” Can we wonder, if this be so, that the Church numbers 
few warm-hearted, zealous sons? Why their very life is crushed 
out of them. The most intellectual preacher of his day, conse- 
quently, leaves the active service of her banner, and shelters him- 
self from poverty in a civil appointment, Do we think men like 
Mr. Newman and others were not originally dissatisfied with the 
state of things that awarded to deep exertion the same meed as to 
passive inertness, nay, undoubtedly less in many instances? They 
may have not been justified in their recent conduct: our opinion 
upon that has been clearly expressed ; but what led to it? What 
is leading to a still more alarming defection, but the simple fact 
that encouragement is not afforded to zealous exertions? The 
Church is treated very much in Lord John Russell’s recent style 
of action. A son of the late General Nott happens not to be pro- 
vided for in any manner: without the slightest question as to this 
gentleman’s clerical efficiency, for that could not have been tested, 
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he receives a valuable living from the Premier. He applied to a 
friend of the writer’s for a title for admission to Holy Orders, 
certainly not many months since, and when next heard of by 
the writer is a beneficed clergyman. Now we have nothing to 
object to this gentleman: we know nothing of him: we will 
suppose him gifted with the learning of Barrow and the piety of 
Leighton, but we declare that in whatever diocese he has been 
placed, Lord John Russell has, however unintentionally, done 
great injustice to hundreds of clergymen to the full as deserving 
as that gentleman, and with claims on the diocese for all within 
its limits to furnish, whether the patron be the Crown or the 
Church, It is our wish to do justice to all men; therefore, 
while we censure the Premier, we are delighted to be enabled 
to praise his colleague, Lord Palmerston. This nobleman has 
conferred an appointment in the Foreign-office on the son of 
Dr. Wolff, simply, we believe, from a high appreciation of the 
deeply-neglected services of the well-known missidnary. Now 
Lord Palmerston was perfectly justified in this act ; no injustice 
is done to any one in it, and merits that Europe and Asia rin 

with are gracefully acknowledged by it. Mr. Deussnednd Wol 

receives an appointment for which he is qualified, without any 
invidious distinction; but if he were placed over the heads of 
many members in the Foreign-office, without being tested, all 
would cry out on such injustice. Is it less injustice to appoint 
Mr. Nott over the heads of many gentlemen who have well and 
honourably served the Church? Is it right to make him in- 
dependent for life, while others who have ably served the best 
and noblest interests of mankind have been neglected? The 
Premier is at fault, but Lord Palmerston redeems to a great ex- 
tent the error, for we acquit Lord J. Russell of any thing worse 
than want of reflection. While we are upon this subject, we 
trust that a report that has reached us of the appointment of 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Villiers to a bishopric is untrue! The 
weak theology of this gentleman should alone exclude him from 
any such promotion; for in a course of lectures in Lent, pub- 
lished; we believe, with his sanction, the world arrives at its 
end in 1847, if we remember right. It really would be quite a 
work of a to — this gentleman for so short 
a period. e think he would not wish it himself. We believe 


Mr. Pym was the author of this notable assertion. Lord Claren- 
don, we trust, has too much sense to permit any such om 
pointment, however agreeable in other points of view ; certainly 
not one that his judgment could approve. 

We are fully aware that we shall be charged with Utopian 
schemes ; we shall be asked to graduate a scale for patronage ; 
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we shall be told that things are quite right as they are. To this 
we say that the scheme is just, and that it should be matter of 
religious obligation to set about it; that we will furnish a code 
of regulations that shall be as simple as stringent, and that if 
things go on as at present, it is a matter of utter impossibility 
for men to submit much longer to privation, starvation, degra- 
dation, for it is degradation when inferiors and strangers are 
placed over them. The lesson is read every day in their ears 
that their acquirements are idle, their exertions fruitless, their 
length of service no plea for promotion, that the faintest breath of 
interest outweighs all this. And noble lords are now beginning 
to think and reason thus, that the bishop is so estranged from 
his clergy by his parliamentary duties and engagements, that he 
thinks more of the recommendations of the great than of the 
services of his clergy; and that this is an undesirable condition of 
the Church. One midland bishop has recently placed in one of 
the most valuable appointments of the see a party that certainly 
no one else but himself would have selected ; but the question 
is answered by the simple fact, that in this instance a relative 
was the party. If this is to form the law, would it not be better 
to set apart at once so much of the patronage of the see for 
relatives ; and then the clergy would understand what they had 
to expect with respect to the residue? This looks vastly 
worldly, but still if it be a matter of necessity it must be avowed 
as a principle, and acted upon as such. But we do not think 
that in the present state of episcopal incomes this can be at ali 
necessary. Our bishops have the means of providing for their 
daughters without fastening their husbands like incubi on the 
diocese ; they have the means of placing their children out in 
honourable positions, without invidiously raising them over the 
heads of better men, and their other relatives ought to be dis- 
posed of in some other fashion than the one adopted. The me- 
tropolitan diocese ought unquestionably to be the most chary 
of the disposition of its patronage. It is growing to a height 
contemplated by some parties with great jealousy, and an evan- 
gelical alliance bids fair to wage very stout battle upon this 
question. We must see no promotion of strangers in it, like 
Sir H. Duckinfield, of parties placed in the highest position, 
and never heard of until the moment of their promotion: service 
here is most arduous, and ought to be best requited, for in our 
opinion only a very peculiar class of the clergy are at all useful 
in the metropolis. i 

Were we asked to define a valuable metropolitan incumbent, 
we should begin by saying that he must, in the first instance, be 
a ready man, one that meets every incident that befalls him with 
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perfect self-possession ; he ought to be a good off-hand speaker, 
a very rare qualification among the clergy; he ought not only 
to have deep learning, but learning of an eminently practical 
character ; his disposition should be obliging and yet firm, flex- 
ible but not weak; he should possess a style of composition 
adapted to seize on passing events, and to improve advantages 
by duly considering them ; he ought to know his parish, study 
his people, work < his schools, direct his various societies with 
discretion, and exhibit the spectacle of daily energy and devo- 
tedness in the cause of his people and the Church. And a man 
thus gifted and thus exerting himself, ought not to remain until 
the iron eats into his very soul, until he be worn away under 
exertion, or the care of supporting a family. There ought to be 
a watchman on the tower, who should trace his energies and re- 
ward and encourage him to further exertion. But rarely is the 
voice of praise heard by the clergy: that of blame rings readily 
enough at times in their ears. But the praise is cattiously with- 
held, for fear it should establish a claim on the episcopate for pro- 
motion. This is a false and disadvantageous position for both 
parties, and it certainly ought to be terminated. Neither ought 
the clergy to feel the evils of their position of responsibility so 
heavily as they do, The bishop too often avoids giving opinions 
in a course of action, prudentially but we think unfairly. If 
there is rule, it ought to inform all parts of a government, or 
else it will resemble a Russian ukase,—unheeded, because not 
enforced, and therefore the greater tyranny when enforced. The 
position of the metropolitan bishop and his conduct is neces- 
— looked up to much in such matters. 

e regret that the Charge just delivered by the Lord Bishop 
of London does not determine the line of conduct for the clergy 
somewhat more definitely; it exhibits rather negation of action 
than energetic carrying out of exalted principles. We had 
trusted it would have dealt with the question of the patronage 
of the see in a fair and proper manner, and held out some tem- 
ew inducements to cheer up an over-laboured clergy to still 

igher exertion. There is nothing that the metropolitan diocese 
could not do in the power of human beings to effect; but the 
bishop ought to remember, that in the existing state of his 
diocese, no provision is made to support half the churches he 
has built and consecrated, and that the incumbents look to 
him, in his place in the House of Peers for the originating of 
various statutes to meet the present anomalies in their position, 
and to furnish them with the means of livelihood. But we do 
not intend to lose sight of the patronage question. First of all 
we demand, Is it mght that lay patrons should present their 
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friends, no matter whom, to the most valuable benefices often 
in a diocese? We think not; and that noble-minded patrons 
would not inflict so serious an injury on the clergy of the 
diocese. At least, the clergy are entitled to be considered in the 
question, which at present in practice they are not. Next, Is 
the Government to proceed strengthening its hands from the 
church patronage, and treating the diocese question as of no 
moment, in comparison with some particular political interest ? 
To this we apprehend but one answer can be given. When we 
trace the Bar, we see it is rigidly jealous of its circuit, and will 
allow no interference with its seniority. When we take the 
army, promotion proceeds on the general principle by seniority, 
and is found to work well. Why should the arrangement of 
temporal matters in the Church be different from these? Why 
should she not have her half-pay, her widows’ pensions, her 
charitable schools for the clergy orphans? Not miserable at- 
tempts, like that at St. John’s Wood, to place the sons of the 
clergy on the footing of a large charity-school, and even to 
make them wear a livery of servitude. 

We know no one circumstance so disgraceful to the Church 
as the present position of the widows of clergymen. So bad is 
it, that even an Insurance-office has attained no small degree of 
patronage from the public sympathy, simply on the ground that 
it openly professes to place a tenth of its profits to the support 
of distressed and aged clergymen, and the widows and orphans 
of the same. And is this the position in a Church, which pos- 
sesses many millions per annum of revenue herself, with the 
wealthiest Government in the world allied to it, that the clergy 
of the realm ought to occupy? It is a matter of utter impos- 
sibility for the parochial clergy to do more than to support, in 
the plainest and humblest manner, their wives and children ; 
and we say that this shows the cogent reason that exists for 
some change in the course of patronage, which, as at present 
administered, is irrespective of the man, and only respective of 
his interest. 

But as to the question of episcopal patronage, that is really a 
solemn and deeply-to-be-weighed question, involving somewhat 
more of the spiritual character than the looser and more distant 
operation of patrons or the government. Can a bishop be found 
to heap preferment on preferment on the same individual? Can 
he who knows intimately, or at least ought to know, the “ res 
angusta domi ”’ of his clergy, neglect them, and give the fruit of 
their service to boys in deacon’s orders, or to strangers to his 
diocese? For what object has the ecclesiastical commission 
been allowed to deal as it has done, we demand, with the dean 
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and chapter property, but to effectuate a different state of 


"4 ? 

e find no fault with this. We think, however irregular the 
proceedings of that commission, which has also limited its own 
operations most injudiciously, that it will prove of great ultimate 
benefit. Certainly it was high time to stop the proceedings of 
canons residentiary, presenting themselves to fresh pieces of pre- 
ferment in addition to what they held. That was an order of 
things which neither did justice to their own canonical body in 
its inferior branches, nor to the Church at large, and ministered 
in but a small degree to public edification. A bishop is un- 
doubtedly required to look out on that diocese of which he 
is the chief pastor and overseer, and to select therefrom, not the 
untried youth and to place them over their elders, but he ought 
to gaze compassionately on those who have borne as much 
labour or more than himself, and to remember how saddened is 
the heart that meets with no requital of kindly word or kindlier 
patronage. Surely a bishop ought not to surround himself 
with a clique, but should live as a spiritual father among his 
many sons. The “ Dublin University Review,” which in point 
of merit is second to none of the monthlies, in a recent article 
on “Church Reform,” after proposing that all persons who are 
deemed eligible to the office of a bishop should be referred to a 
commission of nine persons appointed for that object, to recom- 
mend to the Crown the fitting party, with almost wicked wag- 
gery actually proposes that the appointments to all parochial 
cures should be “ religious acts.” 

‘We therefore propose, that all appointments to parochial cures 
should be performed as solemn religious acts. We would have all 
the bishops assembled, say four times a-year, or more frequently if it 
were found expedient ; and we would have all appointments of parish 
ministers made in the cathedral, after a solemn service had been per- 
formed and the Lord’s Supper administered, and when a blessing 
might be invoked upon the acts of the prelates by the prayers of the 
congregation.” 

Our esteemed contemporary has unwittingly pronounced the 
strongest sarcasm on the disposition of church patronage con- 
ceivable. Are such acts, then, not religious acts? “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” says our learned brother ; “and I 
see nothing like ‘solemn religious acts’ in many of the ap- 
pointments of the episcopacy.” There is, too, another course in 
which the episcopal patronage gives great offence ; and that is, 
that the springs of action are concealed, and therefore often, 
when praiseworthy, not understood. A bishop should be pre- 
pared to show the reason of things in the same manner as any 
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other person. Will it not be a most unseemly position for such 
a commission as that above referred to, being made to tell upon 
the presbyter appointments as well as the episcopal? In our 
opinion it is coming, unless the signs of the times are read, and 
the due measures adopted that will satisfy the parochial clergy. 
We shall witness it with regret; but we are certain that the 
great body of the parochial clergy would not oppose such a 
measure, for their position cannot be much worse than it is, and 
possibly might be improved. But how shorn of lustre will the 
episcopal body stand, should such a silent reproof be adminis- 
tered! Why, then, do they not adopt a line of things that 
would place them above all difficulty? For example, why do 
they not show some attention to the seniority principle? It is 
found to work well in other bodies: should age and experience 
meet with no careful tending in the Church? Is there not a 
principle that ought to be dearer to a bishop than son or daugh- 
ter,—his love and affection to that body that represents the 
stainless bride of Christ? ‘‘He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me.” And is not the 
Church Christ’s body? and are not religious-minded men 
bound by Scripture to that view, and that only view of the 
Church? There ought, then, to be that Catholic love that 
should supersede all private considerations. These things should 
be done with regard to the invisible Ruler, and not to earthly 

owers. It is a bitter truth to say that they are not so regu- 
ated; but every act should be a religious act, in all senses, by 
which a spiritual person is appointed to any function. 

There is, too, another view of the case in noting that silent ope- 
ration that goes on daily in the reflecting minds of Englishmen, 
and at length attains within them a force that only requires out- 
ward excitement to bring it into mighty developement. We al- 
lude to the parishes that possess good and approved ministers,— 
who admire their talents, respect their learning, venerate their 
piety,and see all this unheeded, or at least unrewarded. They see 
the outer course of promotion to be wholly independent of these 

reat questions ; and do they not lose sympathy with the great 
Sade of the church, who thus appear actuated iy different mo- 
tives to the million? We do not say that such men may be 
right altogether; but they can form a judgment on what they 
see. They may possibly fall into the amiable weakness of esti- 
mating too highly their spiritual pastor. But as they see but 
little of the hierarchy, hear less, except when a a may 
come and preach a sermon among them, to which, with all their 
veneration for the episcopacy, (and Englishmen are disposed to 
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love their bishops as a great integral part of their church,) they 
do not attach such an immense difference as meets the disparity, 
the unmixed disparity, between the episcopal position and the 
ministerial ministration. 

These men look keenly on the position of their minister with 
a large family, without the means of educating them save by 
himself,—time scarcely fair to take from pastoral duties; they 
see his struggles to live, his attempts to procure pupils, his 
labour as a literary man possibly, his sedulous exertions to hold 
his head above dependence. It is possible they may trace fur- 
ther his magnificent eben as a preacher, his zeal for the 
Church, his love to them, and constant intercourse with the 
poor; and they look out and see that for such men the Church 
does not offer much beyond a bare shelter from beggary and 
starvation. Does not this create such a feeling as is most dan- 
gerous to permit to increase among the community, surrounded 
as we are with Free-church demonstrations in one direction, 
Romanist in all directions, and Dissenting equally prevalent ? 
Do not all these look out on the worn-out incumbent—the man 
of mark and merit, who is soul-crushed by neglect, and exult 
in the unequal battle that he wages with hia and which no- 
thing but the force supplied from a holier source of comfort 
than earthly springs can minister, would enable him to sustain? 

We certainly shall expect to see the bishops put out some 
general statement on the subject of patronage, establish some 
law, lay down some hope, however faint and distant, by which 
the gloomy prospects of the presbyters may be cheered ; and if 
this is not done, this Review will revert to it until it is effected, 
and those connected with it, who are among the ablest of our 
senators and nobility, will catch the word from us, and stand up 
in both Houses to espouse our cause, which is as invincible as 
truth. The episcopacy should remember that they are but few, 
and of slight com with the country compared with the presbyter 
body, whose intercourse is constant with the people,—that the 
various parishioners over whom they enact their present system 
are to live and die with the man whom they send among them,— 
that something is unquestionably due to their feelings, and that 
men will perforce love what they see among them beyond what 
is remote. These observations will in a great measure apply to 
all patrons,—nay, in fact to all governments. For the most 
important feature of all governments is, that those who are to in- 
doctrinate the people in due submission to powers ecclesiastical 
and civil, should have a hearty sense of the excellence of both 
principles ; and however assured in these convictions, their acts 
will fail of vigour if their path is “ bound in shallows and in 
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miseries ;” and though the superhuman endurance of the Pres- 
byters of the established Church, in adhering firmly and fixedly 
to their cause under all the evils that encompass them, is the 
marvel of the land,—-still this can alone, like the martyr-spirit, 
bide for a time, and to it will succeéd that cold-hearted indif- 
ference to which any shade of genuine feeling is superior. Our 
warning is poured out in sad and sorrowing tone: dark days are 
coming, the serried phalanx of the Church must be ready to mi- 
nister collectively and individually its fullest might; and if the 
blows of many of our failing Presbyters scarce scratch the umbo 
of the shield opposed to them, who can wonder at the weakness 
of the warrior who has traced vision after vision of beauty perish, 
‘who has seen all his hopes frustrated, all his high-souled pur- 
poses controlled, all his home a desolation, his dear ones sunk 
in class, and name, and position, for he has not had the humble 
means of giving the meanest dower to his daughters, or the 
faintest support to his many sons; but has F amarge cg watched 
them, however honest and honourable, sink from the sphere in 
which he has moved himself, and however pitied his and their 
lot, still it is unremedied and unaltered! It is indeed an evil 
thing to have a Church like the Laodicean: “ I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot; I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spue thee from my mouth.” 

It is a fearful caution to the Church of Sardis: “ Be watch- 
ful, and strengthen the things that are ready to die.” But with 
these warnings, should any church permit the lukewarm spirit 
or the failing energies to exist, when the remedy is in herself 
that will amend this by the right use of her own means, by the 
proper exercise of her own wealth, by the fitting distribution 
among her members of that which, as it is given for the com- 
mon good, ought to be so applied as to minister to the largest 
possible portion of the Catholic Church of Christ ? 


We deeply regret that the important subject just discussed, 
the real and undoubted source of much of the Protestant 
Church’s weakness, has not met with even a passing notice 
from the Bishop of London. His lordship, however, glanced 
at a vast mass of topics, on which we shall offer some con- 
siderations. We by no means concur in the opinion very 
generally expressed, that this Charge leaves the clergy in 
greater doubt than ever on their course of conduct. We think 
his lordship has identified himself with the former Charge in 
thought and principle. Fortunately, however, infallibility is 
not claimed by the Protestant Church as the portion of her 
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bishops, and he who maintains that a bishop is infallible, main- 
tains a tenet of Popery. We sincerely regret that his lordship, 
to preserve a character for consistency, has thought it right to 
identify his present opinions so absolutely with what he theu 
held. How far this may be politic, in the present position of 
the country, remains to be seen. Certainly his lordship can 
have no motive for the assertion but a conscientious one, since 
popularity lies in the other scale. The clergy, however, are left 
to the free and unconstrained use of what measures they please 
in some important points. We confess that we think a bishop 
ought to enunciate his decrees and abide by them. The bishop 
lays down obedience to the rubric as a duty incumbent on all 
the clergy. This is unquestionably true; but then the exact 
character of the rubric must be defined ; since, on the surplice 
question, rubric and canons both go against the bishop’s judg- 
ment on them, in the opinion of most of the clergy and many 
of the bishops. The evil of the entire question arose from the 
fact, that the people entertained a deep jealousy of any Roman- 
ist leaning, and they fancied that they could trace somewhat 
of this leaven in the great metropolitan bishop. Is this sur- 
prising, with Mr. Bennet and Mr. Dodsworth, and other clergy- 
men, promoted or appointed to valuable positions in the church, 
entertaining such sentiments? Let us take, for example, Mr. 
Dodsworth, who has been heard to enunciate opinions, in the 
view of a candid observer, amounting to the supererogation doc- 
trine of Rome, to that sinless perfection, that having done all 
that is necessary for the salvation of its own frail humanity, can 
impart to the Christian world benefits perfectly extraneous to 
itself. Can we wonder at such a state of things, with the follies 
that were then enacting by numerous juvenile members of the 
Pusey party? Nay, is even Dr. Hook right in recognising the 
principle of prayers for the dead on the dedication of a church ? 

id not a much cried-up publication of one of the Tractarian 
party, (so wondrously -lauded by the ancient Quarterly,) con- 
trive to sow the seeds of pestilent error, even in the prayers of 
childhood? Did not Newman and Oakley remain unchecked 
until they burst at last all bonds, and joined the list of Roman 
perversions? His lordship has well and nobly in the present 
Charge, as he then did, refuted—in fact it scarce moh re- 
futation—all imputations of that character, did there not exist 
in all nations the “ ignobile vulgus” of Virgil. We regret much 
that his lordship has not realized the influence so well therein 
described : 

“Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum, quem, 
Conspexere silent arrectisque auribus astant, 

Iste regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet.”’ 
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The present position of the Metropolitan Bishop is really 
most undesirable, for it cannot be blinked that his lordship is 
permitting a course that at heart he condemns, for fear of those 
greater evils that must result from the full enforcement of his 
lordship’s view of the rubric. We are pleased to perceive, how- 
ever, that his lordship does justice to those unquestionable good 
feelings on the part of the British public, that led them to look 
with horror on any innovation on what had become tie esta- 
blished forms, by the uniform practice of nearly two hundred 
years. His lordship freely admits, that the many innovations 
attempted in the fensins of the Church had indisposed the 

, People to any alterations. Well, then, on whom lay the blame 
for this dislike of innovations, but on the members of that 
party that introduced them? And after all, were not. the 
matters in dispute on such variable points as any Church with 
perfect consistency might alter at any time? as any doc- 
trinal question involved in them ? 

We own that an attempt was made to force down discipline 
as though it were doctrine, but surely the discipline of any 
Church must, to a large extent, be determined by many local 
and national points. The Eastern Churches may hold one law, 
the Greek another, the Coptic a third, the Italian a fourth, 
and the British a fifth; but if these do not affect any point 
of orders, episcopal and priestly, or the administration of the 
Sacraments, or sacred doctrine, it would be captious in the ex- 
treme to disturb the community for such questions. We see 
there is no diminution of our bishop’s authority in the present 
quiescent state, nor do we think his moderation will be 
unappreciated. At the same time we give the Bishop of Exeter 
solemn warning, that the course he is adopting will inevitably 

lunge his diocese into schism. We learn with deep regret that 
Sess Churches are likely to be extensively established in the 
diocese, and that an obsolete law has been revived against cer- 
tain parties which prevents any es liberty of ecclesiastical 
opinion, and to which, if pressed against Newman or Ward, we 
should not have objected, but decidedly we do so against men 
who may conscientiously differ from this prelate’s sense of the 
Rubric. 

We trace throughout the Charge too high an opinion of the 
Tractarians. We confess we never did look on them as among 
the “ablest defenders” of the Church. They possessed ex- 
tensive reading in some instances, but rarely were masters of 
either deep scholastic lore, or sound divinity. When did Oakley 
ever write any theology worth reading, any thing better than 
the frantic ravings with which he favoured the British Critic ? 
2K 2 
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When did Newman ever discuss a question on grand and 
owerful grounds, or quote to any extent with ordinary honesty ? 
n what is Dr. Pusey remarkably distinguished? Principally 

for the sermon on the “ Corporeal Presence,” in which, if he 

understood himself in some parts, it is more than most people 
have done since. Was there ever read a worse arranged mass 
of material, or greater confusion of expression in the same num- 
ber of pages? These men are not among the “ablest defenders ”’ 
of the Church, but among its foulest revilers; and why the 
open avowal of the sedan of Tract 90 is allowed on the part 
of Dr. Pusey to pass unquestioned, we own excites no small 
surprise with us. Would Rome allow the decrees of the Council 
of Trent to be understood in a non-natural sense? We think it 
would be a great blessing if she would, for then an ingenious 

Jesuit might transform its countless anathemas against Pro- 
testantism into blessings! We could wish this;were so for 
Christian charity. No; that party is as weak in learning, as 
it is Jesuitic and Romanistic in — 

We rejoice to hear that the Evangelical Alliance,—that off- 
spring of Mr. Baptist Noel,—is likely to number that gentleman 
only among the London clergy for its adherent. Here is a 
weakness in the opposite extreme. This gentleman proceeds 
daily denying baptismal regeneration, apostolic succession,— 
most points which orthodox Churchmen hold, but is he re- 
strained from the open es from the daring attempt 
to sap the foundation of the Church of which he is a member? 
No. Here discipline, as well as with the Tractarians, might be 
expected to be reasonably enforced, but it is not. 

As to the attempt to revive the “ daily service,” we do not 
see how, with the present small number, the clergy can effect 
it. In most parishes we have only one clergyman; in many, 
two; seldom three, except they be sub-divided, when separate 
churches reduce them to the same number of services. Looking 
at the matter impartially, is any clergyman in that robust state 
of health, that he can engage to continue thus unassisted, year 
after year, regularly morning and evening? We believe in 
practice it will rarely be found that any one clergyman is able 
to do duty every Sunday throughout the year. Supposing all 
similarly engaged, he cannot secure help from wah an over- 
burthened class. This then must be looked on as possible 
only in those halcyon days of the Church, when a tenfold num- 
ber is added to her force, and when her members are not 
pluralists or non-residents. 

The observations made on the spiritual provision for the 
metropolis are such, as every sound churchman will say the 
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bishop ought to utter. But we demur extremely to more 
churches, until better existing means are provided for what 
are built. We look on endowment of existing churches as the 
readiest source to more; but this failing, ministers will not 
be prepared to encumber themselves with fresh difficulties in 
addition to the present. We regret to find that this subject 
weighs less on the mind of the bishop than the erection of 
new churches. 

The Development system receives some severe blows from the 
caustic pen of the bihen. He proves it to militate against the 
Church of Rome still more than against the Anglican Church, 
and moots a singular point on this matter by viewing this as 
an attempt on the part of Rome to get rid of that inconvenient 
tightness with which the Council of Trent has manacled her. It 
is very remarkable, that this system and the Rationalistic of 
Germany work pari passu, and we believe the issue of both to 
be in the foulest infidelity. In fact, can there be greater non- 
sense enunciated, than for a man to affirm that the life of the 
Christ, as given by evangelists and apostles, has not been under- 
stood during entire centuries of the Church? Can points have 
escaped all persons save the Development interpreters? Is ple- 
nary inspiration equal to Development inspiration? Nothing 
can exceed the stupidity of the system when tried by the smallest 
portion of common sense, since it is a fact as old as the hills, 
that the Scripture has peculiar influences over certain times that 
it has not over others, and yet this does not arise from defect in 
the Scripture, but in the age,—sometimes in the place, since our 
Lord could not do any mighty work in Nazareth. For what 
reason? Because of their unbelief, not from want of personal 
power. This defect is incessantly indicating itself, and is what 
the blundering Newmaniacs call a new Development of the 
Scripture; whereas it is the same word, with differences only 
in the hearers of it. 

We are decidedly opposed to the constant attempts now 
making by the hierarchy to obtain bills of penalties against the 
clergy. We really think, notwithstanding many clerical offences 
of a sad character, that these evils might be redressed by exist- 
ing civil authorities ; nor do we think that a —— of jury from 
the clerical body, summoned by their own bishop, is likely to be 
attended with good results. The Ecclesiastical Courts ought to 
be forthwith re-modelled, the monstrous anomalies of Doctors’ 
Commons at once removed, and the power given to the clergy 
of granting licences to marry in surrogate districts, in town as 
well as country. : 

The subject of education is grandly and soberly discussed by 
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his lordship, and a complete interdict placed upon Dr. Hook’s 
secular plan. For ourselves we will never consent to the youth 
of the country being wholly removed from the influence of the 
Church. There never can be any education worthy of the name 
that excludes religion. All who began with different notions, 
such as Mr. Dale, have rapidly altered their early views, and 

iven up, as that gentleman did his London University principle. 

ducation is a mighty popular subject with the Whigs, who 
have always fancied that they possessed a peculiar panacea for 
the people in this particular. We rejoice that our Christian pre- 
late shows himself above the mean views of sordid advance- 
ment, and enunciates the truth as boldly as convincingly. Having 
now glanced rapidly over the leading topics of this important 
Charge, we shall simply restate, that if our Church be weak, it 
can be such only by the want of all possible management. There 
never existed such a body of Anglican clergy as at the present 
moment, and in particular in the metropolis. Theit great ad- 
vances in every accomplishment of learning and civilization are 
becoming daily more and more Facog But this body of 
men, like the high breed of Arabian steeds, require to be 


chained to the car of intelligence and kindness, to be tended 
gently and warily. They cannot stand the chill of neglect and 


rude repulse, but must be fully served and nobly caressed. 
There must ever exist in the breast of every pious churchman 
more than even filial regard to his bishop, and this should be met 
by a correspondent sentiment in the spiritual Father. It is useless 
to imagine that the children will respect those that do not see 
to their welfare and livelihood, and as a bishop is shielded from 
these cares himself, he ought, conscious of such advantages, to 
be equally ready to confer them on his children in the faith. 
The elder clergy ought never to be passed over without due 
consideration, and the younger, when remarkable men, can be 
disposed of, greatly to the advantage of the Church, in positions 
demanding extraordinary exertions. Above all, a heartening of 
the established clergy seems required; and this can only be 
effected by his Grace the Primate and the Lord Bishop of 
London promoting men of long service and great learning and 
piety on public grounds alone, and by the utter rejection of 
any influences but those purely religious. Such must be the 
future system. Alliance with a nobleman or a bishop must 
cease to be esteemed a claim for promotion. A bishop must 
be content to act on public grounds, and not on private repre- 
sentation. Patrons must deal with their preferment in a similar 
manner; the Chancellor ought to be restricted in his patronage, 
or to be compelled to give it in the diocese where it is situated, 
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and the local clergy should be first considered by all the above 
authorities. This would restore much of that genuine and hearty 
sympathy at present nearly defunct, but anciently existing be- 
tween her patrons and the Church. We do not say it would do 
all, and we doubt not the true churchman will do his devoir gal- 
lantly under all circumstances ; but, like the knights of old, he 
requires earthly meed as well as heavenly. The mingled yarn 
of life is so twisted, that it requires warp as well as woof, and 
few high spirits have survived the deadly nightshade of neglect. 
There must be the telum through which the laborious shuttle is 
to pass, there must be the material for reliance and labour, there 
must be that soul-encouragement and that body-encouragement 
that will enable a man to devise, to plan, and to perfect every 
noble ideal of his heart; and to whom but to the fathers of the 
Church should we look for this encouragement? They must be 
disinterested as Warham, with his £30 viaticum, generous as 
William of Wykeham, munificent patrons of learned men like 
Leo, simple-minded as Vincent de Paul and Xavier, fervid as 
Luther, gentle as Cranmer, and mind-attuned to every excellenc 
like Philip Melancthon. If they be thus soul-possessed with 
spiritual excellences, we fear not that they will prove the re- 
proval of iniquity, like that Church of old that by its self-deny- 
ing spirit converted the earth to a faith of suffering and restraint, 
from one of aggression and indulgence. But the bishops 
must now be equal to the occasion; they must now cease to be 
mean-spirited, peculative, nepotic, worldly, and ambitious, and 
must learn the simple graces of primitive generosity, the value 
of heavenly things ; like their Master, they must own that links 
of blood are not so near to them as ties of duty to that Lord ; 
that the Church is His body, and the meanest churchman a 
member of the same; giving up worldly ambition, they must 
covet earnestly the best gifts of that increase from above, that 
is daily and hourly bestowed upon every one who serveth God 
duly in his vocation and ministry. 








CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Arr. XIIIl.—An Alphabet of Illustrated Geography and Hydro- 
graphy, elucidated throughout, in the minutest Detail, by means 
of between two and three thousand Sectional Maps, §c. &c. By 
James Mangles, Commander, R.N. 


Tux entire title and a specimen of the proposed work of Captain 
Mangles will be found in another part of our present number. The 
Captain’s project has cost, he informs us, ten years’ labotr to mature 
and complete. It is to give in one large and comprehensive volume 
the names of about 300,000 places, the estimated number in the 
known world, arranged alphabetically, with the province, country, or 
division of the globe in which the name may happen to be, with 
latitude and longitude; and by means of two numbers also attached, 
a reference is instantly given to another volume of sectional maps, 
with a sectional index, and key to the contents of each and all. In 
short, the world is divided into 3000 different pieces, one of the num- 
bers indicating the sectional map, in which the name will be found in 
an index of the contents of the whole section, the letter key enabling 
the reader to place his finger immediately on the point sought for. 

We ourselves have long known the want of such a work. The time 
lost in searching for places but little known, during the late campaign 
in the Punjaub, was a serious matter to many. We were lately asked 
the position of Wenham Lake, of icy notoriety; sorely puzzled, we 
scanned Arrowsmith’s, Johnston’s, the Useful Knowledge Society’s, 
and Betts’ Atlases in vain; our search was at last rewarded in a large 
and beautifully executed survey of the State of Massachusetts, lately 
published in America, but at the cost of more than one hour of va- 
luable time; had we possessed a work of Captain Mangles’ proposed 
calibre, the difficulty would have been overcome, and our curiosity 
satisfied in one minute. We give the result in Captain Mangles’ own 
energetic and manly style: 

“ What a valuable book for exercising boys in finding the position of places! 
What a book for emigrants, wherever they may be going ; what a book for every 
merchant ship,—the very harbours alone would, for our 500 yachts, be invalua- 
ble!* What a book for the army or the navy, from the highest class of officer 
to the lowest! 


* One of the sectional charts,—one hundred miles by eighty, will navigate a 
ship sailing ten miles an hour for ten hours. 
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“ When Lord Hill effected his celebrated surprise of the French at Arroyo 
del Molinos, and the despatches arrived, what would not then have been the 
interest attached to a sectional map? or during the whole of the last campaign 
of Napoleon in Russia,—how well would these sectional maps have assisted 
in tracing his career? one of them being just the very space best suited to satisfy 
curiosity, and keep the attention riveted and concentrated where the interest lies, 
instead of having to gaze on a map of a whole empire, with the attention dis- 
tracted by names in thousands and thousands scattered in every direction. In 
one of these sectional maps, no matter how lowly the village where the monarch 
or general of either party had established his head-quarters, in an instant it 
would be found.” 

“ Imagine a Prussian, or any other foreigner, going to Eton and Windsor, or 
to Reading or Maidenhead, and wishing to know the relative position of those 
places to others in their vicinity, one of our sectional maps, extending one hun- 
dred miles by eighty, or in other words, reaching from London to Bath, and 
comprising forty miles on either side the whole way, will give him a far better 
idea of the locality he is interested about, than a map of the whole of England, 
where he must unfold Cornwall as well as Berkshire or Buckinghamshire ; and 
nine times out of ten, when we refer to either a chart or a map, a space of a 
hundred miles by eighty will cover the extent where our interest lies; and, more- 
over, our attention cannot at one time be profitably riveted and fixed on a wider 
range of seaorland. This example applies with equal force to every country, 
and was recently tested by the Ordnance Survey of England, where one county 
was begun, continued, and ended before another was taken in hand.” 


The style of ‘‘ getting up” the Geographical Dictionaries and Gazet- 
teers of former days was somewhat curious. It is detailed at p. 5:— 


“The most extensive Gazetteer of 1827, in 6 vols. besides an ‘Introduction’ 
of ninety-seven pages, contains ‘ Addenda’ descriptive of the ‘ Birmese empire, 
the war in that country having just then terminated ; and a Summary of the 
recent Voyages and Travels in the East, North America, and Africa,’ the pre- 
vious edition having passed over ‘the details of the Birman empire,’ and many 
other parts, as never likely to be of interest. 

“‘ Hence in the time of need, in the hour of strife, during the time when hosti- 
lities were actually carrying on, when information was most required, we could 
get none. A village was stormed ; a town besieged ; the head-quarters esta- 
blished here or there ; a treaty of peace concluded at the second city in the em- 
pire,—and yet to find the actual site of any of these villages, towns, stockades, 
or even cities, or to read one line about any of them, would have been as hope- 
less a task as to find a place in the moon. The details of the whole empire were 
passed over (when making this sELEcTION) as a place not worth one moment’s 
consideration. What would be the use of writing about Birmah? Such, like- 
wise, has been the case with the ground explored during the ‘ Recent Voyages 
and Travels in the East, North America, and Africa!’ ” 


Before taking leave of Captain Mangles and his plan, we would de- 
sire to express our opinion that he has conferred a positive benefit on 
the public, in liberally offering the results of his labours gratuitously 
to the.publishers; and we sincerely hope that one, or a few united, 
will shortly be found with spirit enough to produce it in a style 
worthy of the industrious projector, and not permit a national work 
like this to appear in America, which is more than likely if it is not 
appreciated in this country. 
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Art. XIV.—Surgical, Mechanical, and Medical Treatment of the 
Teeth, including Dental Mechanics. 139 Illustrations. By James 
Robinson, Surgeon-Dentist to the Metropolitan Hospital, &c. 
London: Webster. 


Tuts is a well-written work on the teeth, and contains many novel 
views and much original matter. The engravings are well executed, 
and contribute greatly to the elucidation of the subject. The author 
divides his theme into two parts. Part 1 embraces the mechanical 
and surgical department of the dental art, the mode of treating the 
teeth when diseased or deranged, of turning them to the best account 
when partially decayed, and otherwise of preserving them in a healthy 
state. There are some excellent suggestions as to the mode of cor- 
recting irregularities of the teeth, even in adults, which are well 
worthy the consideration of public speakers. The grand cause of 
irregularity Mr. Robinson seems to consider the too early and inju- 
dicious extraction of the first set, or temporary teeth. He describes 
also some new instruments for expanding the angles of the jaws. 
Chapter vit. is devoted to the colour of the teeth, which the author 
believes afford a test of the existence of consumption and scrofula 
in the constitution. He therefore suggests the propriety of having all 
children’s teeth examined, to detect these hereditary diseases. This 
view has certainly the merit of originality, and is somewhat supported 


by analogies of what has been already established by the consent of 
the medical world. The author’s observations are thus expressed :— 


“The teeth of consumptive and scrofulous persons have either a beautiful 
crystalline appearance, and are of a whiteness almost resembling alabaster ; or 
of a clear pearly character, with the enamel slightly tinged with blue ; or fre- 
quently of a very pale yellow or orange colour, particularly in the early stages 
of the disease. As the disease advances, the colour of the teeth is changed, and 
the osseous structure becomes softer and darker, approaching a deep yellow. 
Still later on again, when death is at hand, the structure of the teeth is affected 
in proportion, both in colour and density. In those cases where I have had 
opportunities of examining teeth recently extracted from the mouth of a person 
who has died of consumption, and have made sections of them, I have found 
them peculiarly characteristic of the disease, and contradistinguished from those 
of persons who have died of other diseases ; inasmuch as complete softening has 
taken place, the bone resembling decayed sponge in texture, and being of a 
darkish orange colour ; while in non-consumptive teeth, the bone was of a lightish 
grey, without any change having taken place in density of structure. Observa- 
tions, however, have not hitherto been made till the disease was confirmed, and 
the patient beyond hope of recovery; although I am well persuaded, that the 
dental symptoms may be used as means of detecting the datent seeds of consump- 
tion or scrofula.” 


Part 2 comprises a succinct account of mechanical dentistry, 
or the art of forming artificial teeth, and fixing them in the mouth. 
This, doubtless, will be considered the more valuable part of the 
work by the dental student and general practitioner, and the more so, 
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as it is, we believe, the only treatise on the subject published in this 
country. By perusing it the public will be enlightened as to the 
tricks of trade, and taught how to secure pure metal for their golden 
guineas, 

It is altogether a valuable work, and requires no recommendation 
from us to be justly appreciated. 





Art. XV.—History of the Punjab, and of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present Condition of the Sect and Nation of the Sikhs. 
In2 vols. London: Allen, 1846. 


Tue work before us is anonymous, but the statements given in it have 
received careful revision from one of our ablest Indian scholars, and 
therefore may be in the main relied on as authentic. In fact, Cap- 
tain Murray and Major Lawrence have furnished a large portion of 
the details. Our readers will find the early history of the Punjaub 
sufficiently given for most common purposes in vol. 7, p. 509, of this 
Review, and we shall consequently not deal with this work with the 
same serial detail, as we have done recently in the case of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Steinbach, but simply extract such information as is pecu- 
liar to this production. Amid many points, the navigation of the 
rivers of the Punjaub by the natives is extremely curious, and we 
give the following in illustration of it :— 


“The native vessels used upon these rivers are rude, but they are not ill- 
adapted to the peculiarities of their navigation. They differ rather in size than 
in construction upon the several streams. The zohruk, the nawuk, and the 
dondah, are nearly all flat-bottomed, and though clumsily formed, are strong and 
safe, The first, used mostly upon the Indus, is square-built, fore and aft, 
rounded at both ends; the burthen from forty to fifty tons, and carries no sail. 

“ The nawuk and dondah are found principally upon the Chenab and the 
Sutlej; they have pointed bows and sterns where the navigation of the Jelum 
commences; the boats are large, the planks being put together with great 
nicety, but they have no sails. The boats of the Sutlej and Beas are flat- 
bottomed, shaped like a snuffers-tray, with a high projecting peak, and from 
five to twelve tons burthen, Their make is clumsy; not a nail is used in their 
construction, but they are admirably agagien for passage-boats, and cannot be 
upset. For long trips, there are the Indus boats, which are better built, and 
not only navigate safely to the very mouth of the river, but have comfortable 
cabins for passengers. These boats have one huge sail, with bamboos tied 
together for yards, which is hoisted when the wind is fair. But the main 
dependence is upon the force of the current in descending, and the track-rope 
upwards is drawn by the boatmen (called mull/ahs,—the Ganges boatmen are 
called dandis), a fine-looking, hard-working class of Mussulmans. The natives 
resort to more simple modes of crossing the rivers of the Punjab, upon 
inflated buffalo and sheep skins, the mouth of which is sown up, and the legs 
made air-tight below the knee and hock-joints, so that the figure of the animal 
is somewhat preserved, and they are thus easily carried. Burnes says, he has 
seen upon the Indus, ‘a man with his wife and children in the middle of the 
stream ; the father on a skin, dragging his family seated upon reeds,—their 
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clothes and chattels forming a bundle for the head.’ Much art is required to 
use these air bags; Lieutenant Wood nearly lost his life in attempting to 
bestride a mussuk,” (vol. 1, p. 19.) 

Our readers must be cautioned as to the general character of the 
population of this country. Persons are apt to imagine that the Sikhs 
are the only inhabitants of the country, whereas, in reality, they 
form little more than a fourth of the population. ‘It is astonish- 
ing,” says Major Lawrence, ‘“‘ how seldom a Sikh is met in what is 
called the Sikh territory.” The hilly provinces of this country are 
inhabited by Thibetans and Cashmerians. The plains by Patans, 
descendants of Affghauns, by Jats and Cathis. The Sikhs do not 
exceed 500,000 throughout the Punjaub. At the present day, there 
exist no traces of the progress of Alexander through this country, 
though his march has been easily identified from the unchanging 
features of oriental landscape. Seleucus, to whom fell Babylon after 
this hero's death, is supposed to have crossed the Sutlej. Antiochus 
the Great invaded India, 8. c. 206. He favoured if he did not adopt 
the Buddhist opinions. Eucratides, a Baktrian monarch, invaded 
India and annexed the Punjaub to his dominions. At his death his 
empire is supposed to have been broken up into independent king- 
doms, and one of these, ruled over by Menander and Apollodorus, is 
supposed to have included in it the Punjaub. There are extant 
Greek coins that exhibit a list of kings, imagined to be rulers over 
the Punjaub. Mithridates I., a Parthian monarch, after the death 
of Eucratides, is thought to have conquered the country, and hence, 
probably, coins of Parthian princes have also been found within it. 
Scythian rulers succeeded, who were followed by the Kadphire dy- 
nasty. Here too coins aid us, and enable us to distinguish clearly 
between the Greek and Hindoo. The Kunerki dynasty succeeded, and 
here also we are not without this steady guide. The Rajepoots ap- 
pear after this to have held the country, and the Muhammedan invasion 
of the same Colonel Tod has fixed at a. p. 685, from native records. 
In the splendid days of Muhammedanism, the celebrated Haroun- 
al-Rashid, in apportioning his dominions among his sons, gave Al- 
Mamoun, the second son, Sinde and Hindistaun. But the Muham- 
medans did not hold possession, since, in 850, Sinde was the only 
province enjoyed by the grandson of Haroun. Mahmoud of 
Ghuznee needs no comment from us. Twelve times did he invade 
India, and no one who has visited Scotland or India, can forget 
the proceedings of Knox in the one, and Mahmoud in the other. 
Ghengis Khan, with his Monguls, after desolating the Muhammedan 
empires in 1240, plundered the Punjaub up to Lahore. The Tatars, 
under Timur, who was proclaimed emperor of India, reached even to 
Jummoo, north of Lahore. Timur left the government of the Pun- 
jaub to Khizr Khan, a Syud. At the death of Shah Mahmoud in 
1414, he seized on the throne of Delhi, affecting to hold it for the 
iron king. One of the successors of Khizr Khan had occasion to 
obtain the aid of Bheilol, king of Lahore, and secured it by the 
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cession of the Punjaub and other territories. This monarch founded 
the dynasty of Lodi. Under the reign of [brahim Lodi, a successor of 
Bheilol, Dowlut Khan Lodi, of an Affghaun family, being compelled 
by his tyranny to revolt, called in the aid of the well-known Baber, 
king of Ferghana, who claimed the Punjaub by descent from Timur. 
The success of this invasion is well known, as also its consequences 
by the subsequent march of this monarch to Delhi and Agra. ‘“ He 
was the founder of a line of kings,” says Elphinstone, “ under whom 
India rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are composed.” 
He commenced his reign in 1526. In the sixteenth century arose 
the celebrated Nanuk, the founder of the Sikh sect. He practised 
great austerities, and by his abstraction on things divine, gained 
great influence over his followers. His tomb is still frequented by 
many pilgrims, and his garments shown asa relic, He attempted a 
medium between Muhammedanism and Hindtism. The word Sikh 
is derived from “ Sicsha,” implying “ disciple,” which, in Punjaub 
has become Sikh. Guru Govind is the most celebrated of the ten 
spiritual guides, which the Sikhs held they were to have, the last and 
the most daring of the decemvirate. He conferred on his followers 
the epithet of “Singh,” or ‘ Lion,” giving his followers equal dis- 
tinction with the proud Rajepoots, who had the same title. He 
was a military chief, and appears to have entirely varied from the 
views of Nanuk. He was a worshipper of the sword in act, as well 
as fact. He threw off all vassalage to the emperor of Delhi, but 
after feats of extraordinary valour failed in this attempt, and died in 
1708, it is supposed, having lived to see nearly the total ruin of his 
family, his country, and his sect. He was a bold chief, who even 
dared to write to Aurungzebe: “ You make Hindoos Muhammedans, 
and are justified by your laws; now I, on a principle of self-preser- 
vation, which is superior to all laws, will make Muhammedans 
Hindoos. You may rest in fancied security; but beware, for I will 
teach the sparrow to strike the eagle to the ground.” The Sikhs, 
however, from the fortunate distractions of the Mussulman empire, 
were rallied under Banda, the friend and devoted follower of Govind, 
and have gradually since then assumed the character of a military 
nation. Banda himself, however, suffered the most fearful horrors - 
conceivable. He and his followers being compelled to yield to 
superior force after a martial resistance, suffered the consequences 
of their daring. This chief himself, with 740 Sikhs besides, were 
executed at Delhi. Seven days did the executions continue. Banda 
was reserved for the last. He was shown in an iron cage, clad in 
a robe of cloth of gold, and a scarlet turban, and an executioner 
standing near him with a drawn sword. Around him was the mad- 
dening spectacle of the heads of his devoted followers on pikes. At 
the moment of his execution his infant son was placed in his lap, 
and he was ordered to cut its throat. On his refusal, the child 
was butchered before him, and its little heart cast in his face, His 
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flesh was then torn by red-hot pincers, and thus he expired,—to the 
Sikhs a martyr, to the Mussulmans a malefactor. He and Govind 
seem totally to have departed from the principles of Nanuk. 

The proceedings from this time having been previously given, to the 
reign of Runjeet Singh and his successors, we shall now only glance 
at such portions of the details as are not given in previous books, 
and add the more recent information which this work communicates. 
Amid the other excesses of Runjeet, it is somewhat surprising that 
he should ever have placed in the coinage the name of his favourite 
mistress, Mora. He was, however, stained with every vice of sen- 
suality, and did acts over which humanity must ever mourn as the 
shame of our race. The manner in which he obtained from Shah 
Shuja the famous diamond, the Koh-i-Nur, or “ Hill of Light,” was 
worse than open robbery. Shah Shuja came, unhappily for himself, 
to Lahore, where the diamond was demanded of him. Runjeet first 
tried starvation on Shah Shuja and his family, This not succeeding, 
food was supplied, and threats administered. The Shah denied that 
he had it in his possession, but the Sikh outwearied him. The 
description of its delivery is very graphic. 


“ Accordingly, on the first of June, Runjeet waited on the Shah, with a few 
attendants, to receive it. He was received by the exiled prince with much 
dignity, and both being seated, a pause and solemn silence ensued, which con- 
tinued for nearly an hour. Runjeet then, getting impatient, whispered to one 
of his attendants to remind the Shah of the object of his coming. No answer 
was returned, but the Shah, with his eyes made the signal to an eunuch, who 
retired, and brought in a small roll, which he set down on the carpet at equal 
distance between the chiefs. Runjeet desired Bhooanee Das to unfold the roll, 
when the diamond was exhibited and recognised, and the Sikh immediately 
retired with his prize in hand,” (vol, ii. p. 14.) 


This diamond is supposed to be the largest in the world. It is 
nearly an inch and a-half in length, and rises half an inch from its 
gold setting. Nadir Shah took it from Delhi, where it once shone 
on the celebrated peacock throne. Ahmed Shah Alkali obtained it 
in the pillage of Nadir Shah’s tent, after his assassination. The 
sketch of Runjeet’s general, Avitabile, in this work is admirable. The 
reckless Neapolitan, half-savage half-sage, is well delineated. Few 
acts of human life = more heroism than to pass a few days 
with Runjeet Singh. When persons, such as Lord Auckland, for ex- 
ample, were not favoured with hot brandy and pearls, Runjeet produc- 
ed a raisin wine with pearls ground in it, as strong as aquafortis. From 
this beverage, which he always administered himself, Runjeet would 
not allow any one ‘40 pass the cup unquaffed, insisting that even the 
Governor-genera) should drink an entire bumper of it to the very 
dregs. The only food given at these excesses consisted of fat quails, 
says Mr. Osborne, “ stuffed with spices, and the only drink was this 
liquid fire.” Nothing could exceed the horror that Runjeet enter- 
tained of death. ~The nearer it approached, the more earnest grew 
his gifts to fakirs, to Brahmins, to shrines. Jagers, elephants, even 
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his beloved steeds, pearls, gems, all went,—the very jewels that Eng- 
land had presented him, to obtain a few moments of life. On the 
day of his death, Runjeet bestowed in pious gifts a million sterling. 
As the last resource, the Koh-i-Nur, “ the Hill of Light,” was sent 
for to adorn the image of Juggernaut. But his successor represented 
that a gem, which the revenues of the empire’ could never purchase, 
ought not to be given to the Brahmins. He expired, distributing to 
the last his gifts, on the 27th June, 1839, aged fifty-eight. Our pre- 
vious article describes the consequences on his death. Accounts since 
seem toleave much doubt on the manner of the death of Shere Singh, 
as detailed therein. It is a remarkable circumstance that Shere Singh 
requested of the Rev. Mr. Wolff, on his visit to Cashmeer in Oc- 
tober 1833, to furnish him with a copy of our New Testament. 
Where has the worthy doctor not spread the knowledge of the book ? 
The well-known victories of Aliwal, of Sobraon and Ferozeshah, are 
next detailed in the work before us, and a description of Lahore, 
once the splendid abode of Aurungzebe and the rival of Delhi, will 
interest most readers. ‘The Punjaub may now be considered as vir- 
tually a British possession ; in fact, has ceased to be a distinct king- 
dom, and is now simply shrunk into the diminished sovereignty of 
Lahore. An annual tribute is exacted, and the provinces of Cash- 
meer and Hazarah are ceded as indemnifications for the war, all the 
Doab, between the Beas and the Indus. Further, all territory south 
of the Sutlej is also ceded. Thus dismembered is the mighty empire 
of Runjeet Singh, the Lion of the Punjaub. The assault was provohed 
by the Sikhs, it has terminated in their utter discomfiture. Other 
troubles may yet attend this state of matters: rumours are rife that the 
disturbances will be again revived, and so youthful a sovereign as 
the king of Lahore is not the best adapted to calm them. All this 
will but render more necessary British assistance, until his hands 
grow strong. Our treaties give us the undisturbed navigation of the 
Indus, the Sutlej, and its extensions ; and if ever empire was complete, 
the Indian, with Sinde as a portion of it, appears so. The latter 
acquisitions, by which among minor agreeable points, the beautiful 
forms of our ladies will be encircled in their now British Cashmeers, 
and by which a powerful check over the Affghauns is satisfactorily 
held, will, we trust, lead to the consolidation of this empire for un- 


told ages. 








Art. XVI.—The Horatii: a Tragedy. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1846. 


Tue poem before us, although the subject scarcely commands much 
novel interest after the splendid efforts of Corneille, however revived 
by Rachel, is yet one that we consider well deserving of consideration 
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from certain merits of its own. It is a pity that these are greatly ob- 
scured by some very trashy prose and attempts at humour, in which 
quality the author is eminently deficient. It is a further pity that 
persons write Greek and Roman tragedies, in utter ignorance of such 
ordinary points as the method of addressing even the most exalted 
personages of their land in those countries. Thus, for example, we 
have in this tragedy one of the Horatii addressed as “‘ Worthy Master 
Marcus ;” now as the most exalted individuals of that nation, were 
addressed simply by their name, without any possible addition of this 
description, which the slaves Terence and Plautus would certainly 
not have omitted, such efforts as that before us are valueless as ex- 
emplars of life and manners in these countries ; whereas the Drama, 
the positive exhibitor of action wherever extant, ought not to fail in 
these distinctive characters of a people. But if persons seek for a 
less critical character of Tragedy, they have in that before us very 
powerful exemplifications of the human feelings, that belong to all 
places and to all times. In the grander details, this poem is not 
deficient, although it fails awfully in the scholar-like trim, and in 
the intuition of a Visconti or a Birch as to classic imagery, peculiar 
habits, and distinctive language. It is further most carelessly com- 
posed, unhappy Priscian’s head being broken in repeated places, 

To detail the story of the Horatii and Curiatii would be too much 
for the patience of our readers; but there is one point in that story 
hit most happily, we conceive, by the writer of this tragedy, in re- 
presenting the victorious issue of the contest as the result of the reluc- 
tance of Metius Curiatius to injure the Horatii from love to their 
sister. .He consequently receives wounds, but gives few or none in 
return ; and his generosity is met by downright brutality on the part 
of the victorious Marcus Horatius. The difficulties that encompass 
him, from his duty to Alba and his love to Horatia, are, we think, 
well conceived and boldly expressed; and the-final scene between 
Horatia and Marcus, as he returns from the strife arrayed with the 
scarf which she had given to her lover, is as striking as any recent 
effort of tragic art. We subjoin the speech of Metius before the 
battle, in illustration of the above remarks, further objecting to many 
liberties of style, awkward contractions, and occasionally to some 
vulgarity in the writer: 


“ Metius. Cousins of Rome, sometime play-fellows ! 
I do beseech ye hearken to my words, 
And give them credit for sincerity. 
Most heartily it grieves this soul o’ mine, 
That being that we are by nat’ral ties, 
By pers’nal friendship and past intercourse, 
And other cause not utterable here, 
We this day meet upon such hostile sort. 
Would that the fates had plann’d it otherwise ! 
But since they do compel me to the deed, 
I’d have ye know the mood wherein I fight. 
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I fight you from necessity, not choice ; 

I fight ye as I'd fight bone of my bone, 

Flesh of my flesh. I fight ye grudgingly : 

No coward e’er went against a foe 

With more reluctance (though from other cause) 
Than | ’gainst you to-day. I seek no fame, 
No personal honour, and no self-renown. 

To spare your lives, I’d let ye hew me down 
Without a counter-thrust, were what’s at stake 
Mine own, and not my country’s. If you fall, 
(Which be as Heav’n decrees,) I’ll do my best 
To stead those left behind and dear to ye, 

And get them gentle handling. If I fall, 

Do ye likewise for me. Now, I beseech you, 
Let us embrace as kinsmen,—lovingly. 

Let us forget past animositics, 

All paltry and all puerile dislikes, 

If ever such did in our souls find place, 

And let us fight and fall in charity 

One ¢’wards the other.” (p. 73.) 


Equally characteristic is his address to the Alban people :— 


“Friends! fellow Albans! and good countrymen! 
Albeit these your doubts go near to move 
The restive temper that I got at birth, 
I will not quarrel with ye ; but with patience 
I’ve learn’d to think that patience more hecomes 
We human-kind,—we things of flesh and blood, 
Than hot and haughty bearing, though the world 
The latter more esteems. Hear me, my friends: 
If you to-day do want a thorough hero,— 
So thorough, that he chuckles while he fights, 
So eaten up of selfish lust of fame 
That he’d not be withheld for all the world 
From such a chance of getting glorified, 
Why, you are like in me to miss your man ; 
But, if you are content 
To have a man who, though against his will, 
Will fight his best because he’s bound to do’t, 
One that hath ever had a spotless fame 
As a stout soldier, and a dauntless man, 
Why here I am the office to assume. 
Now say, my countrymen, do you accept, 
Or, doubting me, reject my services?” (p. 75.) 


The fight being supposed to be seen from the stage, offers a fine 
dramatic development of the feelings of Horatia, while the circum- 
stances of it are recounted by an aged Roman. After two of the Ro- 
man champions have perished, and she learns that the third only 
survives, her favourite brother Marcus, she exclaims, 


“ Horatia, (kneeling.) Ye gracious powers ! 
Will ye look on and see this buichery ? 
Will ye allow the creatures of your hands 
To blast each other thus >—Forbid it, Heaven ! 
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My gallant Marcus !—Marcus, my beloved ! 
What two upon thee,—it is woful odds. 
O they will kill thee—yea, they wili; they must. 
O spare his life, ye gods! O spare his life. 
Spare him that was my mother’s chiefest joy, 
And my young childhood’s champion! Spare, O spare 
My mother’s darling, and my sire’s pride! 

[loud shouts from the Albans, with reproachful 

cries from the Romans. 
Ha! what means this ? 
Romans. Shame! shame! Horatius. He retreats: shame !—shame ! 
Horatia. Silence, ye brutes! silence, blood-thirsty things,— 
Silence, I say. Why should he not retreat? 
Marcus Horatius! Marcus !—brother!—brother ! 
Come from the lists :—come out. Ne’er mind,—come out. 
Oh! he heeds not my voice. None heed me,—none. 
These shouts drown all. Hark !—hark! [shouts renewed. 
Now, now they hew him down,—both on him, both! 
Death! if thou hast a grain of pity in thee, 
Take me from out this world! Ha, gods! what now ? 
[shouts by the Romans.” (p. 77.) 


The well-known sequel, in which her lover and brother are op- 
posed, and the antagonistic feelings of her heart at that moment, are 
admirably given :— 


“Hor. (suddenly kneeling.) Hear me, ye gods! hear me, ye occupiers 
O’ the realms above our heads ! 
Suddenly from out their nostrils withdraw 
The breath of life ; strike them both dead! both! both! 
Let neither win, but Both drop dead at once. 
Into the regions of the shadow of death 
Plunge them together instantaneously ! 
Awful may be the prayer, I pray it still, 
That neither may the horrid triumph get. 
Unto the shades with both! 
Let sudden death leap on them! let it come 
By plague, by pestilence, by sudden fire, 
By the fork’d lightning or the thunderbolt ; 
By some dread means ye have at your high call, 
Flash on ’em sudden, simultaneous death, 
And let them drop co-corpses to the earth ! 

[tumultuous shouts of triumph from Rome.” (p. 78.) 


After reproaching her brother for his slaughter of her lover, the 
following scene ensues :— 





“ Marcus, Art thou my sister? 

Horatia, Kinsman-slaught’rer, no. 
No, no, no, no! Oh! let that syllable 
Peal through the vaults of heav’n, stun the earth, 
And echo through the regions of the tombs. 
Hear it, ye nations of the realms above ! 
Lear it, ye dwellers on this globe of blood ! 
Hear it, pale population of the graves ! 
(Oh! how I travail with this mighty curse.) 
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Hear, Heaven! hear, Earth! 

Be witness sun, and moon, and starry sky, 

Witness ye trees, shrubs, flowers, senseless stones ! 

Witness all living and unliving things, 

Ye folk around ! and witness, too, ye dead ! 

Bear witness with one compound voice, that I 

Eternally abjure my sisterhood ; 

That neither here, nor in the world to come, 

Alive or dead, a living soul or corpse, 

Absent nor present, near nor far away, 

At home, abroad, in life, in death, in youth, 

Ay, sickness, health, in sorrow, or in joy, 

Nowhere, at no time, in ne small’st degree, 

Will I be sister to this thing of stone. 

Because he did it upon such a sort, 

Because he revels thus i’ the result, — 

With all my soul, with all my heart and mind, 

With all my will, my power, and my might, 

I wrench him from my heart, and curse him, gods ! 
Marcus. Is this my recompense for my brave deed, 

In sending Rome’s weak foes to their last homes ? 
Horatia. Don’t swagger here, incarnate pestilence ! 

Thou husk of vanity, don’t swagger here. 

Boast not thyself against his memory. 

Peace, peace, peace, peace, I say! Peace, drunk ape, peace! 

Red thing! ’twas love of me, and e’en of thee, 

Unstrung his arm, or he’d have beat ye all. 

He could have beaten forty thousand such, 

Ay, with one hand alone, unarm’d, he could, 

But that he spared ye in bis charity.” (p. 81.) 


The melancholy sequel is known to all, and probably the above 
extracts will sufficiently prove that the writer of the Horatii is not 
deficient in the high element of feeling, without which nothing great 
or good can exist; and this forms a mighty portion of the bard, and 
when superior cultivation and carefulness enable the writer to display 
this in genuine dignity, and with every artificial advantage of style 
and acquaintance with national manners and habits, we doubt not 
that we shall trace far nobler works from the pen of the author of the 
Horatii. We are well aware every author considers his first tragedy 
unrivalled ; and so it is, for it contains. much that no other can ex- 
press; but still even ‘“‘ Die Rauber,” with all its wild imagery and 
daring conception, was but an ebauche of the then undeveloped 
powers of Schiller. 
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Revelations of Austria. 


Art. XVII.— Revelations of Austria. By M. Koubrakiewicz, Ex- 
Austrian Functionary. Edited by the author of ‘* The Revelations 
of Russia.” In 2 vols. London: Newby, 1846. 


WE confess to a certain prejudice against this work, derived from its 
very appellation, lowering the Austrian empire to a level with its 
barbaric and Sclavonic neighbour, Russia. For ourselves, we have 
passed some years in the Austrian capital, and have truly seen nothing 
whatever in the internal regulations of that empire to justify the 
furious ons!aught which is here made upon it. We have no love for 
despotism or despotic government: we are free to confess that these, 
from their very nature, involve a system of more or less profound 
obscurity, of ‘‘ espionage,’’ and of occasionally easy but ever percep- 
tible servitude. But we were not prepared for accusations which, 
if but in a very small degree true, would involve in one general con- 
demnation all this empire’s officers of state as wholesale scoundrels 
and assassins. This is strong language; but our readers will not 
wonder at it, when they learn that the author of these volumes accuses 
Prince Metternich, and the other members of the Austrian executive, 
of invariably dispatching, by poison, or whatsoever murderous means 
may appear expedient, every individual who may fall under the 
penalty of their displeasure, and yet be too well known to be more 
openly got rid of. He says,— 

“The Austrian government is master of the art of all kinds of poisoning, and 
no people lend themselves with more sang froid, devotion, and fidelity to simi- 
lar crimes, than the Austrian Germans.” (vol. ii. p. 124.) 

Will our readers, will any one, swallow these preposterous calum- 
nies? The author of this precious work is a Galician ; and since he 
professes himself to be an ex-employé of the Austrian government, we 
can have very little doubt that he has been deprived of his office for 
some grievous misconduct, which has induced him to retire to exile, 
and pen these outrageous calumnies against his former employers. 
We do not mean to, deny that Galicia ever has been far less happy 
than it might be, under the Austrian sway. We shall most closely 
investigate the judicial proceedings, which will enter into the real 
history of the barbarous butchering of the Polish nobility in that 
country. Setting a price on heads we thought had passed from civi- 
lized communities, but Austria shows the negative to this idea. 
We know that the Austrian government is compelled to watch 
closely the movements of the disaffected population, as every other 
despotic power would be, if placed in a similar position. We 
have little doubt that a great many instances of petty oppression, and 
even of needless cruelty, can be commonly proved against the go- 
vernment’s officers. This is the curse of despotic empire, this odious 
bureaucracy, which fills the offices of our juries and country justices, 
and which, even under the most paternal influences from above, never 
fails to exasperate where it should only check, and to stimulate into 
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open insurrection what by wise management and a little benevolent 
blindness might have been suffered to die away into a quiet oblivion. 

The work before us purports to be “ Revelations of Austria,” and 
yet it almost exclusively deals with Galicia alone, although its author 
most absurdly suggests that this province should be regarded as a 
type of the general condition of the empire. How totally void of 
even the slightest semblance of probability M. Koubrakiewicz’s state- 
ments are when he alludes to Austria Proper, may be inferred from 
this one amusingly ignorant assertion :— 


“ fn Austria there is no aristocracy that can properly be so called. At present 
it is Metternich, Schwarzenberg, Lichtenstein, and a few others, who are the 
Kaiser's principal instruments; but at their death their children may be nothing 
more than beggars.” (vol. ii. p. 57.) 


A Schwarzenberg’s, a Lichtenstein’s children may be nothing more 
than beggars! Two of the most ancient and powerful families in 
Europe! What trash is this? And again: Austria has no aristo- 
cracy. No aristocracy! when for entire centuries the same two or 
three hundred families, with few or no accessions to their ranks, have 
for ever formed the élite of Austrian society, and thronged the palace 
halls of Vienna! What, shall the existence of an aristocracy be 
denied, which is not only the proudest and most exclusive, but one of 
the wealthiest in Europe? Who, we ask again, who is to swallow 
these statements? In another place a charge is brought against 
Metternich for arriving at his present high position because, although 
of an ancient and noble family, he was not born a prince. It is by 
such egregious absurdities as these that the author of the work -before 
us has repelled all sympathy from his narrations of Galician wrongs. 
There is much truth in these; but we cannot in one and the same 
moment believe and despise statements issuing from the same lips. 
We are really astonished that the author of “ Revelations of Rus- 
sia,” with whom this Review has so frequently expressed its sym- 
pathy, should have given his countersign to such a work as this. 
There is indeed a partial disclaimer in his Preface, but this does not 
suffice to excuse him. To return to M. Koubrakiewicz. What can 
we think of the sense or veracity of an author, who could pen such 
miserable balderdash as the following :— 


“‘ There are those who pretend ” (the writer means to imply that he is amongst 
the number) “ that the Popes, Kaisers, and Kings, only introduced celibacy for 
the priests in the fourteenth century in order to stupify, fanaticise, and brutalize 
them, by generating secret vices; and that the use of wine in the sacrifice of the 
mass was only introduced from southern countries in order to facilitate the ex- 
portation of their wine, to make commerce prosper, and to banish sobriety.’’ 
(vol. ii. p. 20.) 


So the Popes introduced celibacy to stupify their clergy, not to 
establish the supremacy of their spiritual dominion over the minds of 
men ; and the Kings and Kaisers lent a helping hand to this erection 
everywhere of an imperium in imperio, with the object of brutal- 
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izing the priesthood. Extremely probable! And better still: the 
rightful use of the wine in the sacrament, which had been abused to 
excess in the days of Saint Paul, was introduced for the sake of 
southern commerce, and to banish sobriety! Can stupidity reach a 
wilder climax than this? Criticism were indeed lost upon such 
stolid ravings. In a word, if there be any truth in the allegations 
here brought against the Austrian government, their editor ought to 
have felt that they must be scorned when introduced in connexion 
with such absurdities. In this case there are few men who will have 
inflicted more injury on Austrian Poland, than this individual with 
the unpronounceable name of Koubrakiewicz. We must insist on 
the production of far more competent witnesses, before we involve in 
one general condemnation many men who have been ever noted 
throughout Europe for private honour and amiability of feeling. 





Art. XVIII.—The Life of a Beauty: a Novel. By the author of 
‘The Jilt,” ‘“‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. London: Newby, 1846. 


A ciever, sketchy, somewhat bitter and satirical novel, which is 
likely to have much vogue. The author, or rather authoress, for 
we have no hesitation in attributing this production to some prac- 
tised female pen, certainly cannot be said to see things “ couleur de 
rose.’’ She draws a striking, and alas! too accurate delineation of 
modern fashionable life, in a work which, both in subject and treat- 
ment, bears no slight affinity to Miss Pardoe’s very clever ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of a Pretty Woman,” reviewed in our number for July last. 
Here, too, we have a mother and a daughter, with whose private his- 
tories we are in succession favoured. In both cases the ladies are 
beauties, and more or less fashionable beauties. In both cases they 
are exposed to certain disagreeables, resulting from the intervention 
of unpleasant Scotch friends and relations. In both cases flighty 
wives and ill-used husbands are introduced, and the same moral is 
inculcated,—that without strong religious principles to guide and 
uphold her, a beauty in the fashionable world will be sure to lead an 
unhappy life herself, and make every one else unhappy who is in any 
way connected with her. Perhaps Miss Pardoe’s novel has more de- 
cided and more continued interest. “The Life of a Beauty”’ is 
flighty and occasionally ill-natured; but it always amuses. If its 
caricatures appear occasionally rather too broad, they are at least too 
‘“‘ piquant” to bore us, and thus we soon run on to the end of the 
three volumes, almost wondering that we should arrive so speedily at 
the goal, but prepared perhaps to start anew on some other novelistic 
course with few hours’ interim; for if “‘ The Life of a Beauty” 
amuses, it can scarcely be said to excite, and the sympathy it awakens 
is not trying to delicate nerves. Still, despite this, we have read few 
fashionable novels written with more purpose, tact, and cleverness 
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than this peers from the authoress of “‘ Cousin Geoffrey.” One 
extract will we give our readers, as a specimen of the satire of this 
work, Alas! that, in this instance, such satire should be founded on 
reality :— 

“ L’ami de la Maison!—an expressive name, and one very appropriate to 
Colonel Fitzgeorge, and all those idle hangers-on known in common parlance 
by the vulgar but appropriate title of cupboard lovers. This ami de la maison, 
or ‘ friend to the house’ and its comforts, its table, and its fireside, is often the 
worst of enemies to its mistress and its master, and the worst of bores to the 
other members, and the servants of an establishment. In ménages where the 
husband indulges in long absences, (either on pleasure or on business); where 
disparity of years or incompatibility of ray prevents an entire union ; where 
the husband is old, callous, indifferent, ill, and the wife young, weak, vain, 
headstrong, and full of life and_its follies,—there /’ami de la maison is almost sure 
to flourish, supposing that the smiles of fortune atone to the pair for the frowns 
of hymen a § of love. For it is a remarkable thing, that among those of very 
small, or even of moderate fortune, /’ami de /a maison is not often found. L’ami 
de la maison does not like walking, except a little on Sunday, in the Zoological 
or in Kensington Gardens; so he is generally seen lolling in the chariot, 
britskha, or barouche, of the two fools who encourage him to make their home 
and their equipage his own, and who in the eyes of the world appear equally 
ridiculous, though from different causes,—the husband from indifference or blind 
confidence, the wife from vanity, coquetry, or almost childish simplicity. The 
latter fault (if fault it be) is however, in these days of universal precocity and 
the power of steam, almost obsolete. L’ami de la maison is generally between 
thirty and fifty, handsome, (usually much taller than the husband) ; though when 
the husband is burly and overgrown, /’ami is sometimes slender, and what others 
call a small, but himself a neat compact figure. Lami de la maison is generally 
a great bon vivant, at once an epicure, a gourmund, and a gourmet, He is 
equally an authority and a referee in the case of the husband’s wines, and the 
wife’s tea and coffee,—the husband’s horses, and the wife’s dress, jewels, opera- 
box, and flowers. He is certainly a little opinionated, not to say conceited ; 
but as his own comfort depends in a great measure on the excellence of all the 
appointments of the estabiishment, he takes some pains to find out the best way 
of doing and getting things, and as he is generally rather a clever, resolute 
fellow, he succeeds d ravir. He is generally an adept at small-talk and light 
accomplishments to please madame, and a showy politician and tulerable sports- 
man to make him agreeable to monsieur. He is, or appears to be, fond of chil- 
dren, even babies, whom he handles and dandles adroitly, and has a clever way 
of amusing and quieting.” 

Does our experience recognise or not recognise the justice of this 
portraiture? We shall leave the reply to the consciences of all our 


female readers. 





Art. XIX.—The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, 
and their Union. October, 1846. 


Our ancient foeman, the ‘‘ Westminster,” who so long ago threatened 
us of the “ New Quarterly” with a speedy dissolution, and descent to 
the shades of Hades, has virtually yielded up the ghost. At least he 
has yielded all claim to a separate and independent existence, and 
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has merged with the “ Foreign Quarterly,” which he extolled of old 
as so infinitely superior to ourselves. We do not wish to exult in his 
downfall. We only seize this opportunity to vindicate ourselves 
from the charge brought against us of unpleasant belligerent propen- 
sities of old. Now, to the best of our knowledge, we have been only 
at war as yet with one contemporary periodical ; viz. the then inde- 
pendent, now defunct Westminster aforesaid. On that occasion we 
took up the cudgels in behalf of sense against nonsense, of knowledge 
against ignorance, of merit against folly ; and were a similar provoca- 
tion to present itself to-morrow, we should act upon it after precisely 
the same fashion, We do not wish to say more on this unpleasant 
subject, but cannot draw these few remarks to a close without express- 
ing our fervent hope, that the writers, who by their flippancy and 
ignorant self-sufficiency have disgraced the Westminster in by-gone 
times, may no longer be suffered to thrust their impertinences on the 
= through any medium, at least not through that of the United 
Vestminster and Foreign. Unless this line of just exclusion be 
adopted, we fear that the thus Janus-faced periodical may remind us 
but too closely of the old Norwegian rhyme,— 
“ Dulness itself is simply evil, 
But Dulness doubled is the Devil!” 


Yet let us hope for the best. Perhaps the looked for amelioration 
may be realized ; if not, it is very certain that even this dubious half- 
existence will not be permitted much longer to these unhappy perio- 


dicals. They will both sink into the night of hopeless obscurity 
together: the night of a ‘“‘ Chiappino,” not a “* Luria.” 





Art. XX.—Father Darcy. .A Romance. By the author of Mount 
Sorel. 3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1846, 


A nosie work is this, replete with the most truthful and the most 
beautiful historic pictures, pathetic in parts almost to painfulness, 
profound in moral and religious bearings, altogether interesting and 
natural in the extreme: not equal perhaps for sustained excitement 
to the same author's tales of mere domestic life, a ‘‘ Mount Sorel,” or 
an ‘Emilia Wyndham; yet distinguished by a more parti-coloured, 
a more animated life, than these, more important in an historical 
point of view, and perhaps altogether of more enduring value. We 
review it here, and recommend it to the study of our readers, princi- 
pally for these two reasons : first, because it will tend to open their 
eyes to the true nature and machinations of the execrable Jesuit 
order; and secondly, because it chivalrously and admirably pleads 
the cause of one who has been too long the prey of the Jesuitie slan- 
derer and maligner; we mean the glorious Elizabeth of England, our 
famous and our good Queen Bess. 

With respect to the wiles of the Jesuit order, we refer our readers 
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to the volumes before us. No extract can serve to give the least idea 
of that marvellous web of subtlety which involves in its toils almost 
all the heroes and heroines of this harrowing work. But one passage, 
in illustration of the defence before adverted to, we must at least 
quote. It is extracted from the introductory chapter, which is im- 
bued (in common indeed with the entire work) with the spirit of deep 
religious earnestness : 


“One glance at the different classes of society which then possessed this 
lovely land of England, and to my story. There was the queen—ay, every inch 
a queen—wise, courageous, religious, learned ; magnificent, accomplished, spi- 
rited, and gay. Affable to the lower orders, resolute with the higher. A lover 
of mercy, yet of unflinching severity in justice: splendid, yet frugal of her pa 
ple’s money ; emulous of peace, prepared for war. The noble leader of the 
great march of intellect which then began for the world of Europe ; the refuge 
of the distressed churches ; the mother of the reform ; the champion of civil and 
religious liberty throughout the world. Yes; religious toleration and equal 
justice were inscribed upon her banners, and engraved upon her heart: and it 
was not till the insupportable attempts at usurpation on the part of the Roman 
pontiff, and the unprincipled proceedings of his emissaries here, drove her into 
a contest with the ancient religion for life and crown, that she departed from 
those principles of indulgence and merey. ‘The history of the times teems with 
proof of the truth of this assertion. See her in her rich dress and ruff stiff with 
gold ; her small crown upon her royal head ; her bosom cdyered with inappre- 
ciable jewels; her train of velvet and ermine borne by that nobleman who 
follows her. The people shout,—the people rend the welkin with the voice of 
frank, enthusiastic love and loyalty; while she, turning from side to side, re- 
joices iu their joy, and answers their vociferous greetings with—‘ I thank you, 
myne people. God bless you, too, myne people.’ ” 


Well may our author say that her history seems of late years to 
have been strangely misrepresented ; and that “‘ possibly owing to 
the undue authority attached to the representations of the Roman 
Catholic writers of that day, most of them Jesuits, whose principles 
with regard to the sacredness of truth should render them very sus- 
picious witnesses in any matter where their own interests or preju- 
dices are concerned.” Finally, then, we commend “ Father Darcy” 
to our readers, not only for the sake of its own almost countless 
beauties, but also as a chivalrous, and in our estimation, most suc- 
cessful vindication of our glorious maiden Queen, which can scarcely 
fail to convince even those who have remained unsatisfied by 
Sharon Turner, the only historian who has ever done justice to “dear 
and good Queen Bess.” 





XXI.—The Knight of Gwynne. A Tale of the Union. By Lever. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1846. 


AttuoucH this uncompleted work scarcely falls within the range of 
our critical notice, we yet gladly seize this opportunity of placing on 
record, even at this early period, our unfeigned admiration of “ The 
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Knight of Gwynne.” It is—take it for all in all—as far as it has yet 
proceeded, by far the noblest work which has been given to the 
world by this very talented author, a long-acknowledged favourite of 
ours. It presents us indeed with a most accurate picture of life in 
Ireland, whether high or low, some fifty years ago. The scenes in 
and about the Castle, or generally passing amongst the Irish aris- 
tocracy, are incomparable for gentlemanly ease and grace, and the 
absence of all apparent effort, combined with the most accurate and 
lively portrait-painting. The interest of the story, too, is very great, 
and we expect much from the remaining section, as yet unpublished. 
When the work is completed, we shall trust to be able to yield both 
time and space to the consideration and acknowledgment of its 
merits. 





Arr. XXII.—Ernest Jones's Chartist Lyrics. 1846. 


SrranGeE is it that there should be a world around us and beneath 
us, of the existence of which we scarcely seem aware, to which our 
daily journals advert only at long and rare intervals, and from which 
our noble constitution may be yet destined to suffer overthrow. We 
allude to the friends of the so-called People’s Charter, who count 
their numbers not by tens but hundreds of thousands; hold their 
meetings daily and nightly throughout our great cities, and even in 
our village hamlets; have their own poets and orators, possessed, as 
we shall shortly show, of the most remarkable powers ; and finally, 
support a very talented organ of their views, ‘* the Northern Star,” 
in the columns of which these poems originally appeared, which we 
have placed at the head of this necessarily brief notice. Previous 
productions of this author, works at that time unacknowledged, but 
since claimed by him, have been formerly noticed and commended 
highly in this Review. They were indeed replete with the’ fire of 
genius, and manifested poetical powers of the very highest order. 
We allude to “ the Wood Spirit,” and ‘* My Life.” The latter has 
soon reached a second edition, and will probably go through many 
more, ere long; for this remarkable author, a gentleman we believe 
of good family, and a barrister of the Middle Temple, has taken an 
almost unprecedented step. He has thrown himself, heart and soul, 
as orator and poet into the embrace of Chartism, and has been hailed 
with open arms. Already has he dethroned Cooper, the recent Char- 
tist-laureate. His poems, published weekly in the Northern Star, 
are quoted in every speech and address of O’Connor and the other 
Chartist leaders, and sung at every Chartist dinner or other con- 
vivial meeting throughout the country. They have become the 
poetical watch-words of the party, and nothing can surpass the 
frenzy of delight with which any quotation from them is received 
at all their popular assemblies. But more than this: Ernest Jones 
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has become a Chartist orator, as well as poet. Infinitely more 
eloquent than O'Connor, or any of his coadjutors, though not 
perhaps a close or logical reasoner, we learn from the columns of 
the Northern Star that he now lectures almost nightly in some one 
or other of their assemblies, and two of his speeches thus delivered 
now lie before us, which for learning, eloquence, and destructive 
power, appear to us almost unrivalled. We say destructive, for their 
tendency is worse than democratic: if we are to attach any meaning 
to certain most loudly applauded passages, it must be that of a total 
denial of all the rights of property; a virtual demand for the con- 
fiscation of all property to the benefit of ‘‘ the people,” and those 
whom the people should judge most deserving of it. Now do our 
journals act wisely in concealing these things from the public eye? 
It may be said, “* Leave them to die of themselves!” but we do 
not think they will die thus. We think that there is a real and per- 
haps pressing danger, and that this danger must not only be revealed 
and commented on, but also grappled with. We must not leave the 
masses to their own devices. We must show them that we think 
of them, and care for them, and love them: we must meet their 
political deceivers face to face. The people must be made to under- 
stand why universal suffrage would be unjust, because necessarily 
involving that class-legislation of which they so angrily complain ; 
why vote by ballot is absurd, because it tends only to promote 
bribery, by making that bribery only conditional on success, and 
placing it beyond the reach of the law; because under its influence it 
will be impossible to prove whether the voter receiving the money 
had voted for the distributer or no; and secondly, because it would 
infallibly engender a fraudulent and evil national character, such as 
we now recognise and lament in our American brethren. But not to 
enter at length into all these subjects, suffice it to say that there is no 
object in closing our eyes to the truth. Let us not act like silly 
children, who suppose they cannot be seen whilst they see not others. 
Let us meet the demands of the hour like menand like Christians, 
sympathizing from our hearts with our poorer brethren, and teaching 
them to love us by that beneficial example which so far surpasses all 
mere precept whatsoever. We are sailing, perhaps, over calm waters 
in parti-coloured vessels, with an azure sky and a golden sun above 
us: but let us not forget that the unfathomed gulf of ocean is beneath 
our barques. Do not misunderstand us! We regard not royalty and 
aristocracy as glittering baubles or airy trifles, but we do indeed think 
that to display their fuil grace and beauty, these should be reared on 
the basis of a strong, united, and contented people. We cannot now 
yield this character to our masses: and for this very simple reason, that 
labour is not protected as it should be by the state, and our present 
Poor-law system is accused of God and man. But, with the favour 
of Providence, we ardently trust soon to redress these wrongs ; and 
on the day when this great work shall be completed, we verily believe 
that we shall have done more to diminish the influence of Chartist 
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leaders, than the severest measures of coercion and restriction could 
by any possibility accomplish. In the mean time let us open our eyes 
and ears, and not exasperate by dull indifference those hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen who might be our loyal and loving fellow- 
subjects, and now are both dangerous and disaffected : dangerous, that 
is, to the peace, not to the safety of the common weal. For England 
is not in the condition of France previous to 1789: hundreds of 
thousands here would be found arrayed on the side of order, in case 
of an intestine conflict, which God avert! and the issue of such a 
struggle what reasonable man can doubt? But let us return to the 
more immediate subject of these remarks. Ernest Jones’s songs, 
then, are in many instances pernicious and destructive, but ever bold 
and vigorous and spirited, and in some cases apparently insvired by 
the fiery genius of democracy. We will yield our readers only one 
sample, which admits, like most of the rest of this series, of a two-fold 
interpretation, in either a good or an evil sense. Even “ Pricstcraft” 
may be understood only of Romanism ; but we fear that the Priest- 
craft here alluded to is simply Christianity. Now for a sample : 


“ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Right onward the river is rolling, 
Its fountains are pulsing below, 
And ’tis not in human controlling 
To turn but a wave of its flow! 
Right onward the freeman may ride it, 
And speed in the light of its course, 
For faction no more can divide it, 
Nor claim it by cunning or force. 


Right upward the oak tree is growing, 
Forth waving its leaves in the sun, 
And deep in the green earth is sowing 
The seed of a forest to come. 
Right upward are rising the nations 
With high-throned corruption to cope ; 
Preparing, for fresh generations, 
This earth for the harvest of hope. 


Right onward the breezes are blowing, 
The life of the forest and wave ; 
Right onward the great thoughts are going, 
Upkindling the hearts of the brave ! 
~~ upward the eagle is winging,— 
ave serpents to crawl on the sod ! 


~_ upward the spirit is springing 
rom Priestcraft—to Nature and God !”’ 


We have thus called attention to this perhaps most important sub- 
ject of the day, and for the present our mission is fulfilled. 
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Art. XXIII. The Ransom. A Tale of the Thirteenth Century. 
By Miss Laura Jewry. 3 vols. London: Newby. 


Sometuine of the style and manner of our old favourite James do 
we recognise here: but there is a charm in the freshness of this first 
product of an unhackneyed mind, which must be grateful to the 
most critical disposition. The story itself is interesting, though the 
last hundred pages of the third volume would bear considerable 
curtailment. The calm good sense displayed by the authoress 
throughout this work, leads us to hope much from her literary future. 
She is evidently imbued, also, with kind and gentle feelings. This 
story is founded on a family tradition in the time of the Crusades, 
and brings one of these before our mental eyes; not the well-nigh 
worn-out expedition of Philip and Coeur de Lion, but the chivalrous 
and religious enterprise of the good king “ Louis le Saint” of France. 
The chief historical characters of that interesting period are well and 
accurately embodied in the tale before us, which combines the rare 
concomitants of a romantic interest and an air of simple truthfulness, 
‘*The Ransom” will repay perusal: it does more than promise; 
for by interesting and instructing at once, it may truly be said to 
perform. 





Art. XXIV.—The Poor Cousin. A Novel,&c. Edited by the Author 
of “ The Young Baronet,” &c. London: Newby. ~ 


On a recent occasion ‘‘The Young Baronet ” received great praises 
at our hands. We then wrote on the first impulse of our admiration 
after a hasty perusal, but consideration has only tended to enhance 
our opinion of its merits. Coming, then, recommended by the author 
of such a work, ‘‘ The Poor Cousin” must needs command a favour- 
able reception, and a kindly hearing at the least. We have yielded 
these, and we are now bound to declare that it is a simple and _pleas- 
ing tale, in some passages sweetly pathetic. Such, for instance, is 
the death of the blind child. He is speaking to his sister :— 


“ And you will talk sometimes together of poor Maurice, Alice; but, oh never, 
never wish, when I am gone, to have me back again. I should not like to stay 
in this dull, dark world. The days to me have always been so long, Ally ; and 
the nights often and often longer and duller still, when I have lain awake for 
hours, and counted the minutes as they passed ; and sometimes I have got up to 
come to you, that you might talk to me, I was so lonely ! But then I have heard 
you sobbing in your sleep, and thought you might be unhappy too, though I 
could not tell why, for you were not blind, Alice ; and so I have turned again 
and prayed that I might die and go to mamma. I do not think God will be angry 
with me for this, because He knows how lonely I was, and how hard it is to 
live in a world that every one says is beautiful, and never, never see it.” 
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There is a want of due light and shade in this novel. There is too 
many female, and too few male characters; and there is a certain 
absence of condensation and power which will be felt throughout. 
Altogether we cannot consider the subject a happy one; but weare 
free to admit, on the other hand, that the authoress has exhibited 
much talent and delicacy of feeling. In fine, the ‘“‘ Poor Cousin” is 
not a startling revelation, but it is a pleasing novel, and will no doubt 
find many admirers. 





Art. XX V.—Messrs. JV aghorn and Co's. Overland Guide to India, 
by three Routes to Egypt. Witha Map. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Cornhill. 1846. 


In future ages Mr. Waghorn will be chronicled as the Courier of 
three great Continents, and we are heartily pleased that it has 
fallen to our age to light on a personage of his peculiar character. 
Under him space vanishes into thin air, railroads rise and routes 
are riven through passes that almost appeared to bid defiance to all 
egress and regress; and what is more wonderful still, imports and 
tariffs vanish before the crack of his whip. Nor is he simply the 
courier in his own person only; he makes all about him partake 
of the same bustle and activity. He pleases us, we own; for we 
lean to the stirring elements of being, and however life may close on 
us, and decaying day bring with it deeper sadness and darker reflec- 
tion, we confess to the delight of dancing in the sunbeams of exist- 
ence, and of being as busied as the innumerable and yet active motes 
that appear to course through them in ever buoyant and enjoyable 
sensation. The work before us, which is worth, from its succinct form, 
a hundred “ Hand-books,” deals with a question to which this Review 
confessedly attaches vast importance ; and as our last article on the 
Overland Route has been quoted by nearly every paper in the United 
Kingdom, printed at full length in one of the leading town papers 
and extracted from largely in nearly all, and shared a similar honour- 
able notice on the Continent, we must presume that the subject is 
necessarily one of the deepest interest to collective Europe as well as 
Great Britain. In the work before us Mr. Waghorn has enumerated 
several routes to Egypt. We shall simply deal with two, vid Trieste, 
since Mr. Waghorn appears to consider the Marseilles line as ob- 
viously the longest, and scarce notices the length of the trajet on this 
route by land, further than to say that this direction to Alexandria 
will do for a person who has plenty of time to spare. The first route 
to Trieste, “‘ vid the Tyrol,” embraces, he says, a tract ‘of varied 
and interesting scenery unequalled in Europe.”” We now proceed 
with this route. It is from London to Dover, thence to Ostend, 
then on by rail to Cologne, thence to Manheim, Carlsruhe, the capital 
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of Baden, Stuttgardt of Wirtemburg, and Ulm. The route hence is 
vid Kempten and Memmingen, over the Tyrolese Alps, thence to 
Mestra, Venice, and finally Trieste by steamer. We presume Mr. 
Waghorn considers that this route, as thus recommended, would prove 
the shortest existing trajet. But we give Mr. Waghorn’s own summary : 


Hours, 
From London to Dover byrailway . . . . .....+ + 4 

Dover to Ostend by steamer . . . 0 te ee 
Ostend to Cologne by railway . ee 
Cologne to Manheim up the Rhine by s steamer . . . . 26 
Manheim to Carlsruhe by rail . . Pee AW ge 
Carlsruhe to Stuttgardt by diligence . . ..... [i 
Stuttgardt to Ulm by ditto. . . i wie: Be 
Ulm to Inspruck by Kempten and } Memmingen ate’ Be 
Inspruck to Mestra eee eee oi) 6 bine MAF 
Dusen to Cateen Gy GEM... . case cs ee te Slee 
Venice to Trieste by steamer re te ye eS 


Actual travelling 1255 


Now it is quite obvious that neither Mr. Waghorn nor any other 
traveller can have any business with Cologne or Manheim as the 
shortest route, since between Carlsruhe and Ostend forty-four hours 
are consumed by this process. The direct route is one from Carls- 
ruhe, (or with a sli light detour to Manheim,) straight as an arrow’s 
flight to Ostend, #4 Luxembourg, Namur, and Brussels. There will 
be no difficulty ‘when that great branch of the overland route, the 
Great Luxembourg Railway, is achieved, in effecting a saving of nearly 
thirty-six hours on this portion alone of the overland route. We are 
quite surprised that Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden do not 
at once join in the magnificent undertaking of English capitalists, and 
establish one grand European railway route for the overland passage 
from the East. We warn them, if France does this before them, they 
have not a vestige of chance remaining for the great European Trunk 
Line, but will be thrown into a complete state of abeyance, and must 
submit, in common with all Germany besides, to be thrown off the 
pathway of nations. Here is the world’s causeway, if they choose to 
be diligent in making it such; if not, France will take the lead that 
they might have commanded. It is quite obvious, that in the above 
route Mr. Waghorn has merely given one by existing facilities ; but 
from Inspruck to Trieste is clearly a fresh saving of time, and per- 
fectly practicable. In fact, the route is reducible to nine and a-half 
hours from Ostend to Carlsruhe, one and a-half from Carlsruhe to 
Stuttgardt ; thence to Ulm three, to Inspruck four, to Trieste six. 
Total overland route from Ostend effected in twenty-four hours. 
By actual travelling at present, as given by Mr. Waghorn, it amounts 
to 1254 hours; and some day, we trust to see Mr. Waghorn, nay our- 
selves and readers, realizing the above, which we now make out in 
definite figures, though we have stated it roughly at twenty-four hours 
in our last number. 
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The second route, vid Germany, Switzerland, and North Italy, 
though less remarkable, we subjoin : 


Hours, 
From London to Manheim as before . . . . - + « + + 49% 
Manheim by rail to Freyburg . ange ie! 
Freyburg to Basle by diligence . . - . . 


Cal 


Basle to Zurich by do. . . 

Zurich to Wallenstadt by Schmerikon ‘and d Wesen, along 
the lakes. . 

Wallenstadt to Chur by diligence . 

Chur to Chiavenna by do., across the Via Mala and a Spliigen 1 

Chiavenna to Colico by diligence 

Colico to Como by steamer . 

Como to Monza by diligence 

Monza to Milan by railway 

Milan to Treviglio by do. re 

Treviglio to Vicenza by diligence . 

Vicenza to Venice by railway 

Venice to Trieste by steamer . 


eh OR ORD Oe 


1345 


The saving effectible here is thirty-six hours to begin with, as 
before by the Great Luxembourg; and without fatiguing our readers, 
we calculate that this route is reducible into thirty-six hours. Much 
time is lost on this route by the detour to Milan, which runs us out of 
the direct line ten hours, even of railway velocity. The better course, 
if this side of the Adriatic be adopted, would be to run up direct 
from Venice to Inspruck, which would make a saving of 120 miles. 
These remarkable positions are all in the possible realization of Aus- 
tria, if she will show as much energy south, as English capital evinces 
north ; and to say truth, we should be glad to see them join purses in 
common, to effect the route as speedily as possible together. These 
commercial links of nations we hail as symbols of higher unions to 
come; and if Austria pride herself on either Trieste or Venice, she 
has it now in her power to make them the emporium of the earth. 
The goddess “ Occasio,”’ opportunity, has but one lock; let her seize 
it while it passes by her hand. The fickle goddess is not recoverable, 
but is soon lost in the mist of ages. Mr. Waghorn points out to 
Austria, by his inquiries through “Belgium, and earnest attempts to 
pass rapidly in that direction, where he has fixed the path of nations. 
Let her read in his little book of mickle wisdom, of more than the 
author himself wotteth of,—her political lesson, and gather both pru- 
dence and energy from its pages. 








